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SECTION VI. 

Piivate Memoirs tf Swift. 

Having now conducted Swift from his cradle to his 
grave, and presented to view, in a regular series, the most 
remarkable scenes of his public life ; I have purpeeely 
reserved to this place the greater part of such private 
memoirs, as were not meant to meet the public eye, in 
order that I might arrange them also in an unintemipted 
train. Nothing has more excited the curiosity of man- 
kind at all times, than that desire which prevails of pry- 
ing into the secret actions of great and illustrious charac- 
ters ; arising m some, from a too general spirit of envy, 
which hopes to find something in their private conduct 
that may sully the lustre of their public fame, and so 
bring them down more to a level with themselves : and 
in others, of a more candid disposition, that they might 
form right judgments of their real characters ; as too 
many, like actors in a theatre, only assume one when 
they appear on the stage of the world, which they put ojQ^ 
together with their robes and plumes, when retfred to the 
dressing room. But as the readers of the former sort, 
are infinitely more numerous, in order to gratify their 
taste, as well, perhaps, as their own congenial disposition, 
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6 THE LIFP or 

the writers of such memoirs are too apt to lean to tlie 
malevolent side, and deal rather in the more saleable 
conunodity of obloquy and scandal, high-seasoned to the 
taste of vitiated palates, than in the milder and more in- 
sipid food of truth and panegyiic. Many have been the. 
misi'epresentations made of Swift, from this uncharitable 
spirit; and though most of them have been proved to bo, 
such by his defenders, yet there are several still left in a 
state of doubt and uncertainty, through the want of proper 
information. Among these there is no article about which 
the world is still left so moch m the dark, as his amours. 
A subject, which, in one of his singular character, is 
more likely to excite curiosi^ than any other. We 
know there were two ladies, represented by him as the 
most accomplished of their sex, adorned with all the 
charms and graces, both of person and mind, that might 
penetrate the most obdurate breast, whose hearts were 
wholly devoted to him. We know too that he had a 
just sense of their value, that he lived on terms of the 
closest friendship with both, but it does not appear that 
he ever made a suitable return of love to either. 

As his (induct toward these two celebrated ladies, 
Stella aod Vanessa, seems to be wrapped up in the 
darkest shades of any part of his history, and has given 
rise to various conjectures, which yet have produced no 
satisfactory solution of the doubts which it has occasion- 
ed ; I shall endeavour, by collecting some scattered rays 
from dilTerent parts of his Works, and adding otlier lights 
which have come to my knowledge, to disperse the mys- 
terious gloom with which this subject seems to have been 
enveloped, and put the whole in a clear point of view. 
In order to this, it will be necessary, in the first place, to 
form a judgment how Swift stood affected toward the fe- 
male sex, either from constitution or i*ef1ection. With 
reg;ard to the former, he seems to have been of a very 
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cold habit, and little spurred on by any impulse of de- 
sire ; and as to the latter, he appears in the eaily part of 
bis life to have had little inclination to enter into the 
married state, and afterward to have had a fixed dislike 
to it. 

His sentiments on this head are fully displayed in a 
vktter to a kinsman of his, tli^ Rey. John Kendall, vicar 

• 

of Thornton in Leicestershire, dated Feb. 11, 1691-2^, 
written in the 24th year of his age. 

This letter was an answer to one from Mr. Kendall, in 
which he informs him of the repcnrts spread at Leicester 
that he had paid serious addresses there to an unwcnrthy 
object, and which Swift therefore thought required tlris 
explicit aaswer.f Here we see that he had no other idea 
of gallaatfy iritb the sex, than what served for mere 
amusement; that he had rather a dread of matrimony, 
and that he had never engaged in illicit amours, from 
which he claims no merit, but imputes it to his being 
naturalh^ of a temperate coHstituHen, This ingenuous 
letter, written at the most vigcnrous time of life, will serve 
as a clue to his conduct toward women ever after. 

The only instance that appears of liis having any se- 
rious thoughts of matrimony, was with r^ard to a Miss 
Waiyng, a lady of the north of Ireland^ possessed of a 
moderate fortune* The circumstances of that affair are 

* Dr. Swjift was at tiiia iinie with Sir William Temple, at Sheea. 9. 

f Swift makes the following mention of this affair in a letter to Mr. 
WorraU, written on a particular occasion in 1728-9. '* Wh«i I went 
s iad to my mother, after thefievohition, she brouf^t me aequainted 
with a family, where there was a daughter, with whom I was ac< 
quainted. My prudent mother was afraid I should be in love with 
her ; but when I went to London, she married au innkeeper in Lough- 
borougli, in that county. This woman (my mistress, with si pox) left 
several children, who are all dead but one daughter, Anne by name/ r 
&c. What foUows is immaterial to the present subject. S< 
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laid open in a letter to that lady, written by Swift, May 
4, 1700, -when he was in his thirty-third year. 

From the contents, of this letter, it is apparent, that 
whateyer inclination he might formerly have had to a 
union with this lady, it was now much changed ; and his 
view in writing it, seems evidently to have been to put an 
end to the connexion, but in such a way, as that the re- 
fusal might come from the lady. For it was impossible 
to suppose that a woman of any spirit (and from some 
hints in the letter she seemed to have rather more than 
^ame to her share) should not highly resent such an un- 
lover-iike epistle, written in so dictatorial a style. And 
it is highly probable that the little stomach which he at all 
times had to matrimony, was a stronger motive to break- 
ing off the match, than any of the newly discovered faults 
laid to her charge. His attachment to this lady was in 
consequence of a juvenile passion commenced when he 
was in the college. She was sister to his chamber-fellow 
Mr. Waryng, and a familiar intercourse naturally follow- 
ed. It is certain a correspondence had been earned on 
between them for some time, in the style of courtship ; 
but a few years absence cooled the ardour of his flam^ 
which, together with some circumstances alluded to in the 
above letter, made him wish to put an end to the con- 
nexion. 

I have in my possesion a letter of his, which was never 
* yet printed, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Winder, dated 
from Moor Park, 1698. Wherein some slight mention is 
made of this affair, and which manifestly shows his indif- 
ference at that time, in the following passage : '' I remem- 
ber these letters to Eliza ; they were writ in my youtli. 
Pray bum them. You mention a dangerous rival for an 
absent lover ; but I must take my fortune. If the report 
proceeds, pray inform me." 
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After these we have no memorial remaining of his be^ 
ing attached to any of the fair sex, except Mrs. Johnson 
and Miss Yaiihomrigh, known to the world by the cele- 
brated name^ of SteUa and Vanessa. We have alrea- 
dy seen how his acquaintance with Stella coramencied at 
an early period of her life, and the share that he had in 
training her up to tliat degree of perfection which she 
afterwai'd reached. It is no wonder that his admiration 
of his lovely pupil should increase with her growing per- 
fections, and that it should produce the strongest attach- 
ment to one of the finest pieces of nature^s workmanship, 
finished and polished to the height by his own hand. But 
though his affection for her daily increased, during a long 
habitude of intercourse with one of the most charming 
.companions in the world, perfectly suited in all points to 
his taste and humour, yet had it no mixture in it of the 
passion of love, but was rather the tenderness of a parent 
to a favourite child : 

**Hi9 conduct might have made him styl'd^ 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 
Was but the master's secret }oy 
fn school to hear the finest boy.'' 

For the truth of this he appeals to Stella her€elf in 
one of his poems addressed to her : 

*' Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp I strung ; 
Without one word of Cupid's darts, 
Of killing eyes, or bleeding hearts : 
With friradship and esteem possest, 
I ne'er admitted love a guest." 

Nor was there any thuig uncommon in this. We 
find that even among young people bi*ed up together 
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fxom childhood, the passion of loveseldom appears ; and 
much less likely is it to take place inhere there is such a 
disparity of years. It has been already shown what 
punctilious caution he took to prevent any appearance 
of that sort, by never conversing with her but in the pre- 
sence of a third person, which w as usuaUy her compa- 
nion Mrs. Dingley. But not long aft^r her settlement in 
Ireland, he gave the most unequivocal proof of what liis 
sentiments were with regard to her on that point. It 
was impossible that so charming an object should long 
remain without inspiring some of her beholders with love. 
Accordingly an intimate friend of Swift's, of the name 
of Tisdal], not undistinguished for learning and wit, was 
so captivated with the beauties both of her person and 
mind, that he paid his addresses to her, and made pro- 
posals of marriage. The account of this transacticm^ 
and the part that Swift bcMre in it, is set fcMth at large ia 
the following letter written by him to Tisdall on that sub* 
ject: 

« London, April 20, 1 704. 
" Yesterday coming from the country I found your 
letter, which had been four or five days arrived, and by 
neglect was not foi-warded as it ought. You have got 
three epithets for my former letter, which I believe are 
all unjust : you say it was unfriendly, unkind, and uu- 
accountable. The two first, I suppose, may pass but 
for one, saving .(as Capt FkuUin says the phi*ase is) a 
little variation, I shall therefore answer those two as I 
can ; and for the last, I return it to you again by these 
presents, assuring you, that there is more uuaccountabili- 
ty in your letter's little finger, than in mine's whole body. 
And one strain I observe in it, which is frequent enough ; 
you talk in a mystical sort of a way, as if you would 
Kave me believe I had some great design, and that yoii 
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liad found it out : your phrases arc, that my letter had 
the elTcct you judge I designed ; t})at you are aniazed 
to reflect on what you judge the cause of it ; and wieh 
it may be in your power to love and value me while you 
live, Sx, In answer to all this, I might with good pr(5- 
tence enough talk starchly, and affect ignorance of Mhat 
you would be at ; but my conjecture is, tliat you think I 
obstructed youi* inclinations to please my own, and that 
my intentions were the same wilh yours. In answer to 
idl which, I will upon my conscience and honoui* tell you 
the naked truth. First, I think I have said to you be- 
fore, that if my fortunes and humour served me to diink 
of that state, I should certainly, among all peieons on 
earth, make your choice ; because I never saw that pcr- 
0on whose conversation I entirely valued but hers ; this 
iras.the utmost I ever gave way to. And, secondly, I 
munt assure you sincerely, that this regard of mine never 
once entered into my head to be an impediment to you ; 
but I judged it would, perhaps, be a clog to your rising 
in the world ; and I did not conceive you were then rich 
enough to make yourself aiid her happy and easy. But 
that objection is now quite removed by what you have at 
jnresent ; and by the assurances of £aton''s .livings. I 
told you indeed, that youi* authoiity was not suificieut to 
make overtures to the mother, without the daughter's 
giving me leave under her own or her friend's hand, 
which, I think, was a right and a prudent step. How- 
ever, I told the mother immediately, and spoke with all 
the advantages you deserve. But the objection of youi* 
fortune being removed, I declare I have no other ; nor 
shall any consideration of my own misfortune, in losing 
so good a friend and companioo as her, prevail on me 
against her interest and settlement in the world, since it 
IS held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to 
manry ; and that time takes oft" from the lustre of vir- 
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gins in all other eyes but mine. Z appeal to my letters 
to herself whether I was your friend or not in the whole 
concern ; though the part I designed to act in it was 
purely passive, which is the utmost I will ever do in 
things of tills nature, to avoid all reproach of any ill' 
amsequence that may ensue in the variety of worldly ac- 
cidents. Nbj I went so far both to her mother, herself, 
and, I think, to you, as to say it could not be decently 
broken ; since I supposed the town had got it in their 
tongues, and tiierefore I thought it could not miscany 
without some disadvantage to the lady's credit I have 
always described her to you in a manner different from 
those who would be discouraging ; and must add, that 
though it hath cchdc in my way to converse with persons 
of the first rank, and d that sex, more than is usual to 
«ien of my level, and of our fiuiction ; yet I have no 
where met with a humour, a wit, or conversation so 
agreeable, a better portion of good sense, or a truer judg- 
ment of men and things, I mean here in England ; for 
as to the ladies of Ireland, I am a perfect stranger. As 
to her fortune, I think you know it already ; ayd if you . 
resume your designs, and would have farther intelligence 
I shall send you a particular account 

** I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very 
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace and 
settlement, the reverse of which hath been the great un- 
easiness of my life, and is likely to continue so. And 
what is the result? En quds ccnsemmus agros ! 1 find 
nothing but the good words and wishes of a decayed 
ministry, whose Mves and mine will probably wear out 
before they can serve either my little hopes, or their own 
ambition. Therefore I am resolved suddenly to retire, 
like a discontented courtier, and vent myself in study 
and speculation, till my own humour, or the scene here; 
shall change." 
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I hare here inserted the vhde of this letter, both as 
it contains a candid display of Swift^s sentiments on this 
occasion, and is astron^^ confutation of the account given 
of it by his relation Deane Swift, in his Essay, dx. part 
of which I shall here transcribe, where speaking of Mr. 
TisdaU he says — ^ This gentleman declared his passion, 
and made her proposals of marriage. I^ow whether it 
was artifice in Mrs. Johnson to rouse affections in the 
adamantine heart of her. admired object; (xr whether it 
was a reach oi policy in Dr. Swift, to acquaint Mrs. 
Johnson by such indirect means that he had no intention 
of engaging l^mself in a married life ; or whether in truth 
thore was any kind of artifice used on either side, I pro- 
test I am wholly a stranger, iSic. — Mrs. J(^inson disco- 
vered no repugnancy to the match, but still she woul4 
be advised by Doctor Swift. The doctor, perhaps, loath 
to be separated from so delightful a companion, threw an 
obstacle in the way that was not to be surmounted. This 
gentleman had a beniefice in the church of a considera- 
ble value, about a hundred miles from Dublin, which re- 
quired his attendance. Dr. Swift, in order to bring mat- 
ters to a final issue, made him an overture that he should 
settle upon his wife a hundred pounds a year for pin-mo- 
ney. The lover indeed, although extremely captivated 
with the charms of Us mistress^ was by no means de- 
limited with this proposal; he desired however that he 
ml^t have a night's time to consider of it ; aod the next 
rooming, contrary to expectation, he agreed to the t^rms. 
Swift, never at a' loss for some uncommon flight of imagi- 
nation, insisted farther that he should live in Dublin, and 
keep a coach for his wife. The gentleman had more ho- 
nour than to promise what he could not perform f the 
match was accordingly broken off; in a. short time after, 
the doctcHr's firiend married a woman of family, and there 
was an end of the affair." 

.4 2 
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In what a mean selfish light does this fabricated account 
place Swift ! how different from the genuine one deliver- 
ed by himself ! and that too drawn up by a kinsman^ irho 
^«rrit pi-ofessedly to vindicate his character. But the 
match was not broken off by any artifice of SwiftV to 
which he was at all times superior. The refusal came 
from Mrs. Johnson herself, who, though she might at fint 
have shown no i-epugnance to it, probably with a view to 
sound Swift^s sentiments, and bring him to some explana- 
tion with regard to her; yet when it came to the point, 
she could not give up the hope long nourished in hei- 
boeom, of being one day united to the object of her Yixfriii 
heart, and whom she considered as tlie first of mankind.^ 
From that time we do not find that she ever encouraged 
any other addresses, and her life seemed wholly devoted 
to him. She passed her days from the year 1 703 to 1 7 10, 
in the most perfect retirement,! without any other enjoy- 
ment in life but what she found in the pleasure of bis so* 
eiety, or in reading. Their mode of living was thki : 
when the doctor was absent on his visits to England, she 
and her companion took up their residence at his parsoa- 
^ house at Lairacor, in the neighbourhood of Trim, a 
small town about twenty miles distant from Dublin. 
When he returned, they either retired to a lodging at 
Trim, or were hospitably received in the house of Dr* 
Raymond, vicar of that parish. . Swift grew so enamour* 
^d of this course of Kfe, that he seemed to wish for no- 

* Mr. Thomas Swilt, the Bea^i's ^ Pancqi CgusIq,** in a letter from 
Puttenham, Feb. 5, 1706, asks whether Jonathan be married P or 
whether he has been able to resist the charms of botii these gentler 
women that marched quite from Moor Park tQ Dublin (as they wonld 
kauve marched to the North or any where else) with tall resolution to 
engage him ?^* D. S. 

f In 170$ she returned to England, where die spent five or six 
months, and then went back to Ireland, as to the plaee of her resi- 
•dence ; but ocv^ crossed the channel after to the end •f h^ day^. 
D. S. 
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thing more than a continuance of it. The charming socie- 
ty and delightful conversation ol the amiable and accoin- 
plished Stella, had, by long habitude, become essential to 
his hapinnesi, and made him lose all relish for eyerj 
other enjoyment of life, when absent from her. AU the 
mate vigorous springs of his mind were relaxed, and lost 
their tone ; and even the powerful passions of ambition, 
and desire of wealth, were wholly absorbed in this truly 
v»hiptuoo8 state, wherein was constantly mixed 

*^ The feast of reasoD, and the flow of sou].'*' 

A state of true epicurean happiness, and a source of 
pleasures beyond the conception of the sensualist, which, 
far from cloying, still increase by enjoyment, and which 
can only be the portion of the more exalted minds, and 
refined spirits of this world. It is certain that Swift's 
soul was so entangled by these charms, of a different kind 
indeed, but not less powerful than those of Circe, that it 
was with the utmost reluctance he disengaged himself from 
them, though but for a short time ; nor could any thing 
but a sense of duty, and a desire of serving the church, 
make him accept of a commission for that purpose ; which 
occasioned his Journey to London in September, 1710. 
In his first letter to Mrs. Johnson, on his arrival at Ches- 
ter, he says, " I am perfectly resolved to return as soon 
as I have done my coBunisdon, whether it succeeds or 
not. I never went to England with so little desire in 
my life." In the January following he says, " Farewell 
dearest beloved MD. and love poor poor Presto,* who 
has not had one happy day nnce he left you, as hope 
saved. It is the last sally I shall ever make, but I hope 
it win turn to some account I would make MD. 

• MD, itands fgr Stella, and Presto for Sirift. f . 
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and me eagy, and I never dedred more." And in some 
months aft^, he expresses his impatience of this long ab- 
sence in the strongest terms ; where addressing himself to 
SteUa, he says — *' You say you are not splenetic; but if 
you be, faith you will break poor Presto's -— , I won't 
say the rest; but I vow to God, if I could decently come^ 
over now, I would, and leave all schemes of politics and 
ambition for ever." • 

In the whole course o( liis letters it appears that not aH 
the homage paid him by the great, the society of the 
dioicest spirits of the age, and the friendship of some of 
the worthiest characters of both sexes ; not the daily in- 
crease and spreading of his fame, and the most flattering 
prospects before him of fortune and preferment, could 
compensate for the want of that companion, who was the 
supi-eme delight of his heart. In the midst of all these 
1^ tells her, that his best days here are trash to those 
whidi he passed with her. In order to soflen in some 
measure the rigour of absence, he had settled a plan at 
parting, that they should keep a regular journal, in which 
they should set down the transactions of the day, and 
once a fortnight transmit it to each other. The writing 
and receiving of these constituted the chief pleasure of 
his life during his residence in England. It was his first 
employment, when he awoke in the morning ; the last be- 
fore he closed hi&eyes at night. . He makes frequent menr 
tion of the great satisfaction he finds in this kind of in- 
tercourse. In his Journal, Jan. 16, 1711, he says, 
c' Presto's at home, God help him, every night from six 
till bedtime, and has as little enjoyment or pleasure in 
life at present, as any body in the world, although in full 
favour with all the ministry. As hope saved, nothing 
gives Presto any sort of dream of happiness, but a letter 
DOW and then from his own dearest MD. I love the 
expectation of it, and when it does not come, I comfort 
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niyself that I have it yet to be happy vith. Yes faith, 
and when I mite to MD. I am happy too : it is jiirt me- 
tMoks, as if you were here, and I prating to you, and 
telling 70U where I have been," &c And in another 
place, " When I find you are happy or merry there, it 
makes me so here, and I can hardly imagine you absent 
when I am readii^ your letter, or writing to you. No, 
faith, you are just here upon this little paper, and 
therefore I see and talk with you every evening constant- 
ly, and sometimes in the morning," &c. 

This mode of intercourse, during their separation, was 
adopted by him upon the same cautious principle, by 
which he regulated his conduct toward her, when he 
lived in the same place with her. As he had never 
trusted himself alone with her then, but always conver- 
sed with her, as was before observed, in the presence of 
some third person, so his Journals were constantly ad- 
dressed to both ladies, and were answered by both in the 
same letter. Had he entered into a sepai*ate correiqpottd- 
ence with Mn. Johnson, it would be hardly possible to 
avoid coming to some explanation, tiiat must either have 
ended in an absolute engagement, or put a period to all 
expectation of that swt : both which, from some maxims 
laid down by him, it was his business to avoid. In this 
way of writing too, he might give a loose to all expres- 
sions of endearment and tenderness, with which his heart 
overflowed for one of the objects, without at the same 
time giving her a right to apply them solely to herself, 
as they were addressed to both. Accordingly we find, 
intenqpened through the Journal, several passages con- 
taining the wannest effusions of affection, which the 
utmost sensibility of heart could pour forth. 
' Amcmg many others, I shall quote a few of these, as 
they occur in the early part of his Journal. ^ And so 
you kept Presto's Mttle birth day, I warrant : would to 
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God I had been present at the health, ratiier thau iiere^ 
where I have no manner of pleasure, nothing but eter- 
nal business on my hands. I shall gi'ow wise in time, but 
no more of that : only I say, Amen, with my heart and 
yitak, that we may never be asunder again, ten days 
together, while poor Presto lives." — " Do as you pleese, 
and love poor Presto, that loves MD better than his life, 
a thousand million of times." — " You aie welcome as my 
blood to every farthing I have in the world ; and all that 
grieves me is, I am not richer, for MD's sake, as hope 
saved." — " Fai-ewell, my dearest lives, and delights ; I 
love you better^then ever, if possible, as hope saved I do, 
and ever will. God Almighty bless you ever, and make 
us happy together ; I pray for this twice every day, and 
I hope God will hear my poor hearty prayers." — " I will 
say no more, but beg you to be easy till fortune takes her 
course, and to believe that MD's felicity is the great end 
I aim at in all my pursuits." 

Though expressions of this sort are in general addrefi»> 
ed to both these ladies, yet it is certain that Mrs. J<^m- 
son must have conadered them as meant only to h^iself ; 
for the other lady, Mrs. Dingley, was far from meriting 
any share in Swift's esteem or affection. She was mere- 
ly one of the common run of women, of a middling un- 
derstanding, without knowledge or taste ; and so entirely 
selfish, as to be incapable of any sincere friendship, or 
warm attachment In short, she was perfectly calculated 
to answer Swift's purposes in the post she occupied, that 
of an inseparable companion to Mrs. Johnson : and the 
narrowness of her circumstances, which consisted only of 
an annuity of twenty-seven pounds a year, too little to 
suppoi-t her without tlie assistance of a yearly allowance 
from Swift, kept her in a fixed state of dependence, and 
conformity to his wUl. No wonder thereibi'e that Mrg. 
Ji^mson always entertained expectations that Swift 
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would <^er her his hand, as soon as a sufficient increase 
of fortune would enable him to do it with prudence. 
While, on the other hand. Swift cautiously avoided any 
declaration of that sort, which might be constraed into a 
promise, and left himself at liberty to interpret his 
strongest expressions of attachment, as proceeding wholly 
from friendship, and a warmth of pure affection, which 
had been increasing from her early age, and settled into 
what might be considered as a parental fondness. To 
enter tlxMoughly into tiic motives of this conduct, we are 
to recollect that S^vift always had in remembrance * the 
imprudent match made by his father, which left his wi- 
dow and children in so desolate a condition. The mi- 
series he had sufti^red during a long state of dependence, 
even to an advanced period of his life, made so deep an 
impression <m his mind, that he determined never to 
many, unless his fortune were such, as mi^ enable him 
to make a suitable provision for Ms wife, or any offv 
sprii^ he might have by her. As he had no great pro- 
peority to the marriage state, on several accounts before- 
mentioned^ he found no difficulty in keeping this resolu- 
tion; yet it is highly (Hrobable, at the time of his writ* 
ing tlds part of his Journal, he had a distant view of be- 
ing united some time or other in the bantis of wedlock to 
Mrs. lohmoOj whenever his expected preferment in the 
churdi^ and sufficient increase of fortune i^ould render 
it eligible. For, though he might himself have been 
perfectly content to have passed the rest of his life 
with her, in the same manner as before, on the pure Pla- 
tonic system ; yet it could not escape his penetration, 
that she had other views, and felt a passion for him not 
q^e ao refined. And the channel of her society had 
become so essential to his happiness, that rather than run 
a risk of losing it, he would purchase it even at the 
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price of matrimony, provided it couldvbe done conostent- 
I7 with the imalte)raUe resolution he had laid down. 

But while Swift's thoughts were thus employed, and 
all his views in life tended to this point, as to their cen* 
tre, an event happened which unhinged his mind, and 
filled his bosom with a disturbance, which all his philoso- 
phy could never calm, and which was the source of 
much disquiet to him ever after in life. This arose from 
that ail powerful passion, which the greatest heroes and 
most renowned sages have not been able to withstand, I 
mean. Love. Hitherto he had been so much upon his 
guard against that dangerous passion, that he was invul- 
nerable to all its open attacks, even in the prime of 
youth ; but now in his advanced age, betrayed by the 
confidence which that inspired, he was taken by sur- 
prise. Among .the great number of his friends in Lon- 
don, whose doors were always open to him, there was 
none whose house he so constantly frequented as that oi 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh, which he*^'made use of as if it were 
his home. This lady had two daughters; the eldest 
soon became a great favourite of his, as, by his own ac- 
count, she was possessed of every good quality, and 
adorned with every accomplishment that could render 
her one of the most perfect of her sex. As one of the 
doctor's greatest delights was, to cultivate the minds of 
youth, particularly females, he took upon himself the of- 
fice of her preceptor, to direct her in her studies, and 
instil into her mind the principles of virtue, and seeds of 
knowledge. Her capacity for learning was such, that 
she imbibed his instructions faster than he coUld give 
them; and her application was so great, that in less than 
two years she made such a [progress as astonished him. ' 
But about that time he discovered a slrai^e alteration 
in her. She no longer delighted in books, no longer was 
attentive to his lectures. The frequent instances he 
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perceived of her absence of mind, showed that her 
thoughts were roving about something else, which she 
had more at heart. Upon inquiring into the cause of 
this, she ingenuously owned her passion for him, and 
that her whole soul was occupied, not about his pre- 
cis, but her preceptor himself. Nodiing could have 
astonished the doctor more, or thrown his mind into such 
a state of agitation, as an unexpected declaration of that 
sort. He has given us a lively picture of what passed 
tliere on the occasion, in the foUowing lines : 

** Cadenvs felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, gnilt, surprise. 
He knew not how to reconcile 
Sneh language with her usual style : 
And yet her words were so exprest. 
He could not hope she spoke in jest. 
His thoughts had whollsr been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 
He hardly knew, till he was told, 
Whether the nymph were young or old : 
Had met her in a public place, 
Without distinguishing her face. 
Much less could his declining age 
Vanbs8a*s earliest thoughts engage : 
And if her youth indifference met. 
His person must contempt beget. 
Or grant Ifer passion be sincere, 
How shall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all so strong. 
The world must think him in the wrong ; 
Wlio^d say he made a treacherous use 
Of wit, to flatter and seduce: 
The town would swear he had betray*d 
By magic spelb, the harmless maid ; 
And every beau would have his joke?, 
That scholars were like other folks; 
And when Platonic flights are over, 
The tutor turns a mortal lover : 
So tender of the young and fair ! 
It show'd a true paternal care : 
Five thousand guineas in her purse ! 
The doctor might have fancy'd wotie.^' 
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Iq his first surprise at her extraorduiary declaratioia, 
he tried to turn it off by raiil^y, treating it as a thing 
tpoken only in jest ; but irhen a woman has once broken 
through the restraint of decorum, the established barrier 
between the sexes, so far as to begin the attack, she is 
not easily to be repulsed. She in stronger terms botli 
avowed and justified her passion f<Mr him, by such argu- 
ments as must be highly flattering to his self-love. Of 
the impression which these made on him, he gives the 
folio M-ing account in the same poem. 

** Cadknus, to his grief and ahame, 
Could scarce oppose Vanxssa^s flame ; 
And though her arguments were strong, 
At least could hardly wish them wrong. 
However it came, he could not tell. 
But sure she never talkM so welL 
His pride began to interpose, 
PreferrM before a crowd of beaux : 
So bright a nymj^ to come unsought^ 
Such wonders by his merit wrought; 
'Tis merit must with her prevail. 
He never knew her judgment fail; 
She noted all she ever read, 
And had a most discerning head. 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools, 
That flattery *s the food of fools; 
Yet, how and then, your men of wft, 
Will condescend to pick a bit. 
So when CADtflojs could not hide, 
He choee to justify his pride ; 
Construing the passion she had shown, 
Much to her praise, more to his own. 
Nature, in him, had merit placed, 
In her, a most judicious taste.** 

Having thus aitfiilly brought over his pride and sell- 
love to her party, and corrupted his judgment by the 
most flattering arguments, the lady found no difficulty 
to make a c< n ;ue3t of his nqw unguarded heai-t, which, 
however reluctautly, he was obliged to surrender at dis- 
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cretion. He now for the first time felt what the patnoo 
of lore was, with aU its attendant sjmptonis, which he 
bad bef(»re known only from description, and which he 
was now enaUed to describe himself in the strongfest co- 
lours: 

•* Love .' why do we one passion call, 
When Hit a componnd of them all ? 
Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet. 
In all their equipages meet : 
Where pleasures mixM with pains appear, 
Sorrow with jof , and hope with fear.'* 

To his lot indeed there fell a much greater proportion 
of the Intter ingredients, than of the sweets of Love. 
He might say with Othello, 

Oh now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind, fareweU content !" 

All the pleasing scenes of sober sedate happiness, 
which he had formed to himself for the rest of his days, 
in the society of Stella, were now overshadowed and 
eclipsed by the intervention of a brighter object, which 
promised pleasures of a more rapturous kind. And yet 
they were pleasures, which, in his hours of cooler reflect 
tion, he could never hope to taste. Any idea of mar- 
riage must have appeared, from the great dkpaiitj of 
years, as wel as many other reasons, to the last degree 
preposterous. Besides, though h^ never had entered ixh 
to any direct engagement of that sort with Mrs. J(^n- 
son, yet, by many expressions in his letters before quoted, 
almost tantamount to an engagement, and his whole con- 
duct toward her, he gave her just grounds to expect, 
that if ever he did marry, she should be his choice. He 
could not therefore have given preference to another, 
without being charged with cruelty and injustice. And 
as to any illicit commerce between them, he never could 
have entertained a thought of that, without first sacri- 
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ficiog all the priacipks of honour, moralitj, and reli- 
gion, by which his whole conduct in life had hitherto 
been governed. In this critical situation, he had but- 
one wise course to take, in order to ensure his future 
peace, whidi was to escape the danger by flight, and 
breaking olf all correspondence with the lady. But 
whether thi*ough too great confidence in his strength, or 
giving w^ay to the irresistible force of her attraction, he 
remained in the perilous situation of a c-onstant inter- 
course with her, which daily contributed to fan their mu- 
tual flames. 

The date of the commencement of this adventure, may 
be traced almost to a certainty, by examining the latter 
part of Swift's Journal, in which, from March 1712 to 
the end, there is a remarkable change in his manner of 
writing to the two ladies. We no longer find there any 
of what he called, the Uttie language^ the playful sallies 
of an undisguised heart, to a bosom friend ; no more ex- 
pressions of tenderness, and cordial affection; no repi- 
nings at his long continued absence ; nor ardent wishes 
for their speedy meeting again ; but on the contrary, we 
see nothing but a dry Journal continued out of form, 
made up of trifling incidents, news, or politics, without 
any thing in the matter or expression, at all interesting 
to the parties addressed. And now, instead of that eag^ 
solicitude t^ return, which he had formerly so frequently 
and so earnestly declared, he contents himself with cold 
excuses for his long continuance in London. And just 
bef(Nre his setting out for Ireland, in order to take pos- 
session of his deanery, he writ a formal letter of business 
to Mrs. Dingley, May 16, 1713, in which he makes no 
mention of Stella, nor expresses the least satisfaction at his 
near expectation of seeing them again. On his arrival 
there, instead of the joy and transport, to which he had 
once looked forward, on being reunited to the obiect of 
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all his Irishes, after so loo^ aseparadoB, the whole scene 
wasdianged to cold hidlfferetice, or gloomy melancholy. 
In a letter to Miw Yanhomrigh, dated from Laracor, 
Jufy 8, 1713, hesaysi ^ At my first coming, I thought I 
should have died with disccxitent ; and was honriUy me- 
lancholy while they were installing me, but it begins to 
wear o^ and change to dulneas." Who that read the 
former part of his Journal to Stella, replete with such 
ardent wishes for their meeting again never to part nKHre, 
as the consummation of all his views of happinegs in life, 
could have expected such a change? And who does 
not now see the true cause of that change ? 

In this uneasy situation, we may suppose it was not 
with mudh reluctance he obeyed the call of his friends, 
to return immediately to England, in order to make up 
a new breadi between the ministers, which threatened 
ruin to the party. Though this was the ostensible cause 
of his sudden departure, ' yet perhaps there was metal 
mare attractive which drew him over at that time. 

Soon after his arrival he wrote that beautiful poem 
called ^Cadenus and Vanessa." His first design in 
thb seems to have been to break off the connexion in the 
pcditest manner posdble, and put an end to any expect»> 
tions the lady might have formed of a future union be- 
tween them. To soften the harshness of a refusal of her 
prolfered hand, the greatest of mortifications to a woman, 
young, beaudful, and possessed of a good fortune, he 
painted all her perfections, both of body and mind, in such 
glowing colours, as must at least have highly gratified 
her vanity, and shown that he was far from being in^ 
sensible to her charms, though prudence forbad bis yield- 
ing to his inclinations. However determined he might 
be at the commencement of the Poem, he kept his resolu- 
tion but ill in the prosecution of it. Happy had it been 
both for him and her, had he concluded it with a denial 

VOL. II. B 
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Id such express aod perempUny terms, as would have 
left her no ray of hope : but instead of that, he leaves the 
whole in a dubious state. She was too sharp sighted not 
to perceive, that in spite of all the efforts of [^osophy, 
love had taken possession of his heart, and made it re- 
bel against his head. As her passion for him was first in- 
spked b7 his wit and genius, a poem written in such ex- 
quisite taste, of which she was the subject, and where dhe 
saw herself drest out in the most flattering colours, was 
not likely to administer to her cure. On the contrary, 
it only served to add firesh ftiel to the flame. And as his 
love oiiginally arose (rem sympathy, it must, from the 
same cause, increase with the growth of hers. 

Meantime the unfortunate Stella languished in absence 
and neglect. The Journal was not renewed, nor are 
there any traces remaining of the least correspondence 
between them, during Swift^s whole stay in England; 
while a continual intercourse was kept up between Va- 
nessa and him. She was the first person he wrote to ou * 
his retirement to Letcombe, some time before the queen's 
death ; and the last, on his departure from that place to 
Ireland. He arrived there in a much more gloomy state 
of mind than before, as the death of the queen had broke 
all his measures, and put an end to all future prospects, 
either for the public or himself. He has given vent to 
his melancholy reflections on his situation, in a short 
poem, written during a fit of illness which had seized him 
soon after his arrival ; of which the following lines make 
apart: 

" My state of healtli none care to learn, 
My life is here no soul's concern. 
And those with whom I now converse, 
Without a tear will tend my hearse. 
Some formal visits, looks, and words, 
What mere humanity affords, 
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I meet perhaps fyom three or four, 
From whom I <»ce escpected more; 
Which, those who tend the sick for pay, 
CSan act as decently as they. 
Bnt no obliging tender ftiend 
To h^ at my approachipg end : 
My life is now a burden grown 
To others, ere it be my own.'* 

Is it poanble to conceive that thig could be the case, 
while he was in the same country with his once adored 
Stella? Bui it is probable that resentment at his long 
nc^i^ct, and total change of behaviour toward her, ad she 
was a woman of high spirit, might have fixed her, at that 
juncture, in a resolution of living separately from him in 
ber country retirement, where the account of Ins illness 
might not have reached her. The arrival of Vanessa in 
Dulidin, whose impatient love would not suffer her to stay 
long behind him, was the source of much inquietude to 
SwiiL There was nothing he seemed to dread more than 
that his intimacy with her should take wind in Dublin. 
He had warned her of this in his farewell letter to her 
fciHB Letcombe, before his departure. ^' If you are in 
Ireland when I am there, I shall see you very seldom. 
It is not a place for any freedom ; but it is where every 
thing is known in a week, and magnified a hundred de- 
grees. These are rigoinus laws that must be passed 
through : but it is probaUe we may meet in London in 
wiuter ; or, if not, leave all to flBite, that seldom comes to 
Iwmour our inclinations. I say all this out of the perfect 
esteem and friendship I have for you." 

And after her arrival he writes to the same effect '^ 1 
received your letter when some company was with me on 
Saturday night, and it put me in such confusion that I 
:ould not tell what to do. This morning a woman who 
iocs business for me, told me she heard I was in love with 
me — — ^ naming you, and twenty particulars ; that little 
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Master and I visited jou ; and that the archbishop 

did so ; and that jou had abundance of wit, &c. I ever 
feared the tattle of tliis nasty town, and told 70U so ; and 
that was the reason I said to 70U long ago, that I 
would see you seldom when you were in Ireland; and t 
nmst beg you to be easy, if, for some time, I vi^t you sdr 
domer, and not in so particular a manner. I wiU see you 
at the latter end of the week, if possiUe. These are 
aeddents in life that are necessary, and must be submit- 
ted to ; and tattle, by the help of discretion, will wear ofil*^ 
But discretion was ill suited to a mind, now under the 
dominion of an ungoremable paasioii, and which had no 
other ei\ioyment in life, but in the society of the beloved 
object She importuned him so with letters, messages, 
and complaints, that he was obliged to assume a sternness 
of behaviour to her, and treat her with a rigour quite 
foreign to hisheart^ The effect this had on her, is most 
feelingly set forth in one of her letters, 1714. ^ You bid 
me be easy, and you would see me as often as you could. 
Tou had better have said, as often as you could get th^ 
better irf your inclinations so much ; or as <rften aa you 
remember there was such a one in the world. If you 
continue to treat me as you do, you will not be mftde 
uneasy by me long. It is imposrable to describe what I 
have 8u£Qsred since I saw you last. I am sure I could 
Itfive borne the rack.much better, than those killing kitt- 
ing wwds of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die 
without seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your.miik 
fortune, did not last long. For there is somethiog in 
human nature, that prompts one so to find relief in tlus 

* In answer to a letter which she had sent after him hy her ser- 
rant, when he was on the road to Philipstown, he concludes thus : 
^ I have rode a tedious joarnej to-day, and can say no more. Nor 
shall you know where I am till I come, and then I will see ywi. A 
fig for your lettert and messages.*' 
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world, I must give way to it : suid beg jou would see mc 
and speak kindly to me; for I am sure you'd not con- 
demn any one to sufler what I have done, could you but 
know it. The reason I write to you is, because I cannot 
tell it to you should I see you. For when I begin to 
complain, then you are angry; and there is scHnethingin 
your looks so awful, that it strikes me dumb. O ! that 
you may have but so much regard for me left, that this 
coropdaint may toudi your soul with f^ly. I say as little 
as ever I can ; did you but know what I thou^t, I am 
sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe, I can- 
not help telKng you thb and live." 

But whatarer uneadneas Vanessa might suffer from 
this conduct of her lover toward her, poor SteHa was still 
more unhappy. All the fond hopes which she had in- 
duced so many years, the completion of which she had 
expected upon his preferment, and increase of fortune, 
-were now turned to despair, from the total dlence which 
be observed on that head, and the remaiicable change in 
Ml b^aviour toward her. To the pangs of disappoint*- 
■ent, were added the stings of jealousy; for love had 
ouide her too inquisitive, not to find out the cause of this 
■Iteration in him. There are some passages in the Jour- 
ttid relative to the Vanhomrighs, which show that the 
seeds of jealousy were early sown in her mind, upon 
Swift's being so domestic there when in London; and 
upon Vanessa's arrival in Dublin, it is more than proba- 
lile die kept a watchful eye upon their motions. The 
fbllowfaig beautiful verses of hers on that subject, show 
clearlj she was under the dominion of that passion. 

ON JEALOUSY. 

*' O shield me fWim his rage, celestial Powers I 
This tyrant, that embitten all my hours. 
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Ah lore ! you're poorly play'd the hero's part ; 
You conquer'd, but you can't defend my heart. 
When first I bent beneath your gentle reign, 
I thought this monster banish'd trom your train : 
But you would raise him to suppcni your throne. 
And now he claims your empire as his own. 
Or tell me, tyrants, hare you both agreed 
That where one reigns, the other shall succeed ?" 

Thus oppressed at once by love, jealousy, and disqh 
pointment, her spirits sunk, a settled melancholy preyed 
upon her heart, wldch, with a natural tendency to a de- 
cay, impaired her health to such a degree, as to give the 
most alarming symptoms of an approaching dissolutkm. 
Shocked with the apprehension of so fatsd an event, 
whereof he must be conscious to himself he was the causey 
and moved with compassion at the state to which he saw 
her reduced, all Swift's former tenderness and afiectioii 
for her revived in his breast ; and banished every other 
idea from his mind, but what tended to the preservati<m 
of a life so precious. He employed a common friend to 
both to learn from her the secret cause of that dejection 
of spirits, which had so visibly preyed upon her health; 
and to know whether it was by any means in his power 
to remove it ; assuring her that nothing should be want- 
ing on his part, to restore her to that tranquillity irf'.mind, 
upon which so much of his own happiness depended.*^ 

Upon this application Mrs. Johnson opened her mind 
frilly to this friend. She told him, ^ that from the pecu- 
liarity of her circumstances, and the singular connexion 
she had with Swift for so many years, there had been 
great room given for the tongue of slander to exert itself. 
That she had learned to bear with tins patiently, as the 
had reason to expect that all reports of that sort would be 
effaced by marriage, as soon as Swift should be in circum- 
stances to make her a proposal of that nature. That she 
now saw with the deepest concern, ever since his promo- 
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tioQ, his behaviour towards her had been wholly chang- 
ed, and a cold indilTerence had succeeded to the warm- 
est professions of eternal affection. That the necessary 
consequence would be, an indelible stain fixed upon her 
character, and the loss of her good name, which was 
much dearer to her than life." 

Swift, in answer to this, said, ** that he had early in 
life laid down two maxims with regard to matrimony, 
finora which he was determined never to depart. One 
was, never to marry, unless he was befnre-hand possessed 
of a decent provision for a family ; another was, unless 
this should be the case at a time of life when he might 
reasonably expect to breed up his children, and see them 
properly entered into the world. With regard to the 
fint article, he was so far from having any thing before- 
hand, that he was still in debt ; and the small preferment 
be had obtained, to which he had now no hopes of ever 
receiving any addition, gave him but little prospect of 
ever accumulating a fortune. And as to the second, he 
had already passed that period of life, after which it was 
his fixed resolution never to marry. That of aU women 
upon earth, could he have entered into that state consist- 
ently with these principles, she sliould have been his 
choice. And as her apprehensions about her character's 
soflEbring seemed to weigh the heaviest on her mind, in 
-order to put an end to those, he was ready to go through 
the ceremony of marriage with her, upon two conditions. 
The first was, that they should continue to live separate- 
ly, exactly in tlie same manner as before : the second, 
that it should be kept a piofoiuid secret from all the 
world, unless some urgent rieccs^ty should call for the 
discovery." 

However short of Stella's expectations these condi- 
tions might be, yet as she knew the inflexibility of Swift's 
resolutions, she readily pnibracc<l thrm. And as It fe 
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probable that her chief uneasinesB arose from jealousy, 
and the apprehensioiis she was under that lie might be in- 
duced to many Miss Vanhomrigh, she would at least 
have the satisfaction, by this measure, of rendering mich 
a imion with her rival impracticable. Accordingly the 
ceremony was performed without witnesses, and the 
connubial knot tied in the year 1716, by Dr. A^e, 
bishop cS Clogher, to whom Swift had been a pupil in the 
college ; and who, as I have been informfid, was the com- 
mon friend to both, employed in the above negociation.^ 
But the conditions upon which this union was formed, were 
punctually fulfilled. She still continued at her lodgings 
in a distant part of the town, where she deceived Us visits 
as usual, and returned them at the deanery, in company 
with her friend Mrs. Dingley. As soon as Swift's finan- 
ces were in order, he departed from that strict economy 
which he had observed wliile be was in debt, and k^ 
two public days, on which he invited parties of his friends 
to dinner; where Mrs. Johnson always made aneol' the 
cutsle, though without any distinct character or place fmai 
the other guests. The elegance of her manners, the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, and brilliancy of her wit, rendered 
her the general object of admira^oh to all who were so 
happy as to have a place in that enviable society. A 
certain dignity of deportment, iirhich conscious virtue 
alone can give, and a native modesty which shone forth 
in all her words and actions, secured her from the busy 
tongue of slander, nor was the breath of calumny heard 
to whisper against her. And whatever singularity might 

* The whole accoant of this transaction was given me by Mrs. Si- 
can, a lady of uneommoo understanding, fine taste, and great good- 
ness of heart : on which account she was a great favourite both with 
the dean and Mrs. Johnson. S. 

If thisremarkable^fact needed farther confimiation, we have it from 
Dr. Johnson ; who was told by Dr. Madden, that ** Swift was pri- 
vately married to Mrj. Johnson^ by Dr. Ashe, bishop of Clogher, in 
the garden.^^ N. 
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appear in this their mode of living, was only considered as 
one of Swift's peculiarities ; who, in many other instancy 
did not tliink himself hound to confonn to the usual cus- 
toms of the world. There were indeed many idle reasom 
assigned by busy curious people, for their not cohabit- 
ing, but none that ever glanced at her character. 

Having satisfied the scruples of Mrs. Johnson by pass- 
ing through the ceremony of marriage, whose recovered 
health and i^irits added new charms to that conversation, 
once his supreme delight, Swift's next care was, to put 
an end to alny hopes Vanessa might still entertain, against 
-which there was now an insuperable bar. With this view 
he paid her a visit in company with Mr. Dean Winter, a 
gentleman of good fortune, who was her professed ad- 
mhrer^ and had made overtures of marriage to her. No- 
thii^ could have been a greater mortification to her love- 
sick mind, than such a visit, as it imptied a recommenda- 
tion of his rival, and an entire renunciation of his own 
pretensions. She rejected his proposals with disdain, as 
well as those of every suitor who offered, having centered 
all her views of happiness in life in the possession of Ca- 
denus. To avoid all importunities of that sort, she re* 
tired to a small house on her estate near Celbridge, 
where, in silence and solitude, she indulged her fatal 
passion till it rose almost to a pitch of firen^. All other 
ideas but what related to Cadenus, were banished fitim 
her mind, and all the faculties, of her soul were absorbed 
In love. She wrote constantly to him in the most passion- 
ate style, nor could the coldness of his answers in the 
least abate her flame. The following letter sent to him 
from Celbridge in 1720, will best paint the state of her 
mind. 

" Tell me sincerely, if you have once wished with ear- 
nestness to see me, since I wrote to you : no, so far from 

that, you have not once pitied me^ \]ttf»9i:^ \ VJA. 

b2 
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you I was distressed. Solitude is insupportable to a 
mind which is not easy. I have worn out my days in 
sighing, and my nights with watching and thinking of 
Cadenus, who thinks not of me. How many letters shall 
I send you before I receive an answer t Can you deny 
me, in my mlseiy, the only comfort which I can expect 
at present? O that I could hope to see you here, or 
that I could go to you, ! I was bom with violent paoiions, 
which terminated all in one, that inexpressible passion I 
have for you. Consider the killing emotions whidi I 
feel from your neglect of me ; and show some tenderness 
for me, or I shall lose my senses. Sure you cannot 
pofisibly be so much taken up, but you might command 
a moment to write to me, and force your inclinations to 
so great a charity. I firmly believe, if I could know 
your thoughts, (which no o'eature is capable of guessing 
at, because never any one living thought like you) I 
should find you had often, in a rage, wished me religious, 
hoping then I should have paid my devotions to Heaven ; 
but that would not spai-e you ; for were I an enthusiast, 
stin you'd be the deity I should worship. What roai'ks 
are there oi a deity, but what you are to be known by ? 
You are present every where ; your dear image is al- 
ways befwe my eyes. Sometimes you strike me with 
that prodigious awe, I tremble with fear : at other times a 
charming compassion shines through your countenance, 
which revives my' soul. Is it not more reasonable to 
adore a radiant form one has seen, than one only de- 
scribed ?" 

We may see friMn this epistle to what a romantic 
height her passion had arisen. Not the most enthusiastic 
strains from Eloisa to Abelard, could exceed those of Va- 
nessa to Cadenus. Length of time, instead of diminishing, 
served only to increase the violence of her passion ; and 
the general coldness of her lover, far from extinguishing 
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die flame, made it blaze forth tlie more. It must be con- 
fessed indeed, that Swift's conduct toward her was far 
from being C4>nsi8tent. AVhatercr resolutions he had 
formed, to try by neglect and ill usage to put an end to 
that aixlour of love,. which caused him infinite imeasi- 
ness, yet he was seldom able to keep them when in her 
presence. Whether compassion for the sufTerings of an 
unhappy young woman, whose life was wasting away in 
misery on his account, operated on his humanity; or 
whether his own passion for her was too strong fw all his 
pliilosophy, it is certain he could never muster up resolu- 
tion enough entirely to break off the connexion, the only 
possible way by which a cure could be effected. If his 
coldness, or even rudeness, at times, drove her almost to 
despair; at others, the kindness of his behaviour, and 
marks of tenderness, revived her hopes. Or as she more 
strongly ex|Nresses it in her letter, ** Sometimes you strike 
me with that prodigious awe, I tremble with fear; at 
other times, a charming compassion shines through your 
countenance, which revives my soul." In this alternate 
succession of hopes and fears, in this miserable state of 
suspense, did the wretched Vanessa pass her days till 
the year 1720, when Swift seemed determined to put an 
end to an intercourse, the source of so much unhap(H- 
ness to both. Upon this occasion she wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter : 

CeOnidge, 1720. 
^^ Believe me it is with the utmost regret that I now 
complain to you, because I know your good nature such, 
that you cannot see any human creature miserable, with- 
out being sensibly touched. Tet what can I do ? I 
must either unload my heart, and tell you all its griefs, 
or sink under the inexpressible distress I now suffer, by 

your prodigious neglect of me. It is now ten long weeks 

b3 
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since I saw you ; and in all that time I have Dever re- 
ceived but one letter from you, and a little note with ao 
excuse Oh ! have you forgot me ? You endeavour by 
FX^verities to force me from you. Nor can I blame you^ 
for, with the utmost dlfttress and confusion, I beheld my- 
self the cause of uneasy reflections to you : yet I cannot 
comfort you ; but here declare, that it is not in the power 
of art, time, or accident, to lessen the inexpressible pas- 
fiion which I have for Cadenus. Put my passion under 
the utmost restraint; send me as distant from you as the 
earth will allow, yet you cannot banish those charming 
ideas, which will ever stick by me, while I have the use 
of memory. Nor is the love I bear you <m]y seated in 
my soul, for there is not a dngle atom of my frame that 
is not blended with it Therefore do not flatter yourself 
that separation will ev^ diange my sentiimeuts ; for I find 
myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart is at 
once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven's sake 
tell me what has caused this prodigous change in you, 
which I found of late ? If you have the least remains 
of pity for me left, tell it me tenderly. No— kIo not tell 
it 60, that it may cause my jMresent death. And do not 
suffer me to live a life like a languishing death, which is 
the only life I can lead, if you have lost any of your teiK 
demesB for me.'' 

When Swift found that aU his endeavours in this way 
had proved fruitless, and that the love of Vanessa for Ca- 
denus, like that of the frdthfiil Emma to Henry, was proof 
' against all obstacles thrown in its way, he gave way to 
the feelings of humanity, and dictates of his hearty 
against which, with no small violence to his inclination, 
he had so long struggled, and changed his behaviour to 
that of the kind indulgent friend. His letters breathed 
sentiments of tltc greatest tenderness;, and in one of 
July .0, 172U he makes a declaratiou of hispasriou for 
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her in the meet explicit temifl, as may be seen'iD the fol- 
lowing seutence written in Frendi. Mais scyex asmrict 
que jamais persmme au mande n^a iti aimie, hmwris^ 
esHmie^ adoricy par vUre and, que vaus. This declara- 
tion seems to have been drawn from him by some despe- 
i-ate state of mind in which he had left her, probablj oc^ 
casioDedby her jealousy of Stella. For in the beginnitig 
of the saipe letter, dated from Galktown, he sajSy '* It 
was not convenient, hardly possible, to write to you before 
now, though I had more than ordinary desire to do it^ 
conddering the disposition I found you in last, though I 
hope I left you in a better. Cadenus assures me, he con- 
tinues to esteem, and love, and value you above all things, 
and so wiU do to the end of his life; but at the same time 
entreats that you would not make yourself or him unhap- 
py by imaginations.'* 

But as this declaration of Swift's was not followed by 
any overture of mairiage, the confession of his passion 
Ua her, however pleasing it might be at first, could not 
long administer mueh consolation to her, when she saw no 
prospect of reaping any farther fruit from it. To find 
heraelf beloved, and at the same time without hopes of 
possesdng the object of all her wishes, was rather an ag« 
gravation than a relief to her misery. After such a con- 
fession, she could see no reason for his not making farther 
advances. Her fcntune was at that time sufiicient to 
gratify his utmost wishes, as by the deadi of her two 
brothers and nstar, the whole property left by her father, 
which was very considerable, was vested in her. The 
disproportion in point d* age was now not so great, as sh& 
was in her 37th year, and the doctor could no longer be 
charged with having seduced the affections of a young 
girl. She therefore concluded, that some reports which 
had just then reached her, of his being married to Mrs. 
Johnson, were but too well founded, and that this was 
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the real obstacle to their union. Impatient of the tor- 
ments which this idea gave her, she determined to put 
an end to all farther suspense, bj writing to Mrs. Johnson 
herself upon this head. Accordingly she sent a short 
note to h^, only requesting to know from her whether she 
was married to the dean or not Mrs. Johnson answer- 
ed her in the afiirmative, and then enclosed the note she 
had received from Miss Vanhomrigh to SwifL After 
wlilch, she immediately went out of town without see- 
ing him, or coming to any explanation, and retired in 
great resentment to Mr. Ford's country seat at Wood 
Park. 

Nothing could possibly have excited Swift's indigna- 
tion more than this imprudent step taken by Miss Van- 
homrigh. He knew it must occaMon great disturbance 
to Mrs. Johnson, and give rise to conjectures fatal to 
her peace. Her abrupt departure, without so much as 
seeing him, already showed what passed in her mind. 
Exasperated to the highest degree, he gave way to the 
first transports of his passion, and immediately rid to 
Celbridge. He entered the apartment where the unhap- 
py lady was, mute, but with a countenance that spoke 
the highest resentment She trembling asked him, would 
he not sit down ? " No !" — He then flung a paper on 
the table, and immediately returned to his horse. 

When, on the abatement of her consterhation, she had 
strength to open the paper, she ioitnd it contained no- 
thing but her own note to Mrs. Johnson. Despair at 
once seized her, as if she had seen her death warrant : 
and such indeed it proved to be. The violent agitation 
of her mind threw her into a fever, which in a short time 
put a period to her esstence. Swift, on receiving the 
tidings of her death, immediately took horse and quitted 
the town, without letting any mortal know to what part 
of the world he was gone. As he foresaw that this event 
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would give rise to much town talk, he thought it inost 
prudent to keep out of the way, till the first heat of 
it was over. And having never visited the southern 
part of the kingdom, he took this opportunity of making 
a toui* thare, because having no acquaintance in those 
parts, he might be a perfect master of his own motions, 
and in his solitary rambles^ give free vent to his grief for 
the loss of so beloved an object, heightened by the bitter 
aggravation of knowing himself to be the cause of her 
death. Two months had elapsed without any news of 
him, wfakh occasioned no smaU alarm among his friends; 
when Dr. Sheridan received a letter from him, to meet 
him at a certain distance from Dublin. 

Before her death, Miss Vanhomrigh had cancelled a 
will made in frivour of Swift, and bequeathed her whole 
fortune to Serjeant Marshall, and the famous Dr. Berke- 
ley, whom she appointed her executors. The former 
was a relation, and the other only an acquaintance, for 
whose person and character she had the highest esteem. 
In her last illness she had laid a strong injunction on her 
executors, that immediately after her decease, they should 
publish all the letters that passed between Swift and her, 
together with the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa. Ac- 
cordingly they were put to the pi-ess, and some progress 
made in the letters, when Dr. Sheridan, getting intelli- 
gence of it, and being greatly alarmed lest they might 
ccmtain something injurious to his friend's character in 
his absence, applied so effectually to the executors, that 
the printed copy was cancelled, but the originals still re- 
mained in their hands. The poem of **" Cadenus and 
Vanessa" was however sent abroad into the world, as 
being supposed to contain nothing pr^dicial to either 
of their characters : though the prying eye of mdice, 
afterward found some hints in it, which, by the help of 
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misconfltnictioil, ndglit furoieh food to the appetite f<n* 
acaodal. 

In the mean time, Mrs.* Johnson continued at Wood 
Park, where her worthy host exerted all the powers of 
fiiendship to cahn the disturbance of her mind, now 
much increased by the publication of that poem. To 
find there such an amiable portrait draSr n of Vanessa, as 
oae possessed of more and greater acc<miplishments than 
any of her sex, could not fail to excite her envy ; of 
which a remarkable proof was given in an anecdote re^ 
corded by Dr. Delany. At this juncture scmie gentlemen 
happened to call at Wood Park, who were not acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Johnson's situation. As the newly pub- 
lished poem was then the general subject of conversation, 
they soon fell upon that topic. One of the gentlemen 
said, surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary wo- 
man, that could insqpire the dean to write so finely upon 
her. Mrs. Johnson smiled, and answered, "that she 
thought that point not quite so clear; for it was well 
known the dean could write finely on a broomstick.'* 
We must suppose her to have been exceedingly galled^ 
when one of her humane disqpositicm could utter such a 
sarcasm, and thus exult over the recent ashes of her de- 
parted rival. 

As thare were numbers, through party hatred, and 
others through envy, who watched every opportunity to 
calumniate the dean's character, and spread stories to 
his disadvantage, the publication of this poem afforded 
room for malice to exert itself, which was greedily ^- 
braced. There were some lines in it, which, having the 
worst construction put on them, by a very forced inter- 
pretation, might give rise to suspicions injurious to hit 
character, and totally destiuctive of the lady's. Yet, 
such is the propensity of mankind to lean to the worse 
side, especially when any exalted character is thereby t<y 
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be brought down more to a level with themselves, that 
tills interpretation has been generally received, and the 
calumny accordingly i^read, though perhaps there never 
was any built upon a more slender foundation, as I dball 
presently show. The lines alluded to are the fbUowing : 

" But what success Vaksssa met, 

Is to the world a secret yet : 

Whether the nTmph, to please her swain, 

TaUn in a high romantic strain ; 

Or whether he at last descends, 

To act with less seraphic ends ; 

Or, to compound the business, whether # 

They temper We and books together; 

Must nerer to mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious muse unfold.** 

These Mnes, considered as detached from the rest» 
might perhaps admit of such an interpretation ; but when 
the whole scope of the poem is taken in, it is impossible 
to put a bad one upon them, without giving up all pre- 
tensions to common sense, as well as candour. Cadenus 
is represented as a clergyman of the strictest morals, ad- 
vanced in fife, and who had at all times been proo^ 
against any weakness with regard to the faur sex. Va- 
Dcssa is drawn as the most perfect model of every female 
perfection, particularly modesty : 

** From whence that decency of mind, 
So lovely in the feinale kind„ 
Where not one careless thought intrudes. 
Less modest than the qieech of prudes.*' 

91ie is represented as a pattern for all the sex to copy 
after: 

^ As she advancM. that womankind, 
Would by her model form their mind ; 
And ail their conduct would be tr|2(l 
By her, as an unerring guide.*' 
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Is it possible to conceive, that when a lady of tliis 
character confesses a passion for her reverend tutor, that 
any thing could be meant by it but virtuous love, to ter- 
minate in matrimony ? If gallantry had been her ob- 
ject, in the whole race of mankind she could not have 
made a more preposterous choice ; though by one of her 
refined way of thinking, who considered the beauties of 
the mind as superior to aU external accomplishments, he 
might have been prefeixed to all the world as a hus- 
band. 

It is impossible there could be any mistake about the 
kind of love mentioned in this passage, were it not for 
an expression in the subsequent lines which might admit 
of a bad interpretation, by those who do not understand 
the tnie force of words, which has been on many occ»> 
sions the source of infinite errors among us, from not stu* 
dying our own language. The expression I mean, is to 
be found in the last of the following lines : 

** Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together, 
Must never to mauikind be told, 
Nor shall tiie conseiaw muse unfold.*' 

Here the word conscimes, being much oflener used in 
a bad than a good sense, is apt to mislead the unwary 
reader, and make him conceive that there was something 
in the secret dishonouraMe to. the parties, if revealed. 
But upon examining into the proper meaning of this word, 
we shall find that it has' a very different sense when ap- 
plied to one's self, and when it refers to others. Can- 
sciousness^ applied to self, is the perception of what 
passes in a man's own mind ; from which proceeds an in- 
ternal sense of guilt or innocence, by which we either 
stand acquitted or condemned to ourselves, and is there- 
fore equally capable of a good or bad sense. But when 
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it refers to another person, it has nothing to do vfiih any 
judgment formed of the rectitude or depravity of the 
action, it only means that that other pei-Bon is in the se- 
cret, or privy to the transaction, be it good, or be it bad. 
And consciousness of this sort can never affect the na- 
tore of the thing itself : 

Thus when the lover writes, 

" The silent moon shone conscious to our loves.** 

The word conscious does not at all determine the nature 
of those loves, whether they were of the chaste or cri- 
minal kind, which must be gathered from other circum- 
stances. In like manner, when Cadenus says, ^ the 
coosQous muse shall not unfold," &c. it can admit of no 
other meaning, but that the muse, who alone was in the 
secret, should never disclose it, or tell whether he re- 
turned Vanessa's passion or not : and that this passion, 
if returned, must have been of the purest and most vir- 
tuous kind, has, from other circumstances, been already 
sufficiently proved. 

It is evident Cadenus looked upon the declaration 
made by the lady, in no other light than an overture to 
marriage; as may be seen in the following couplet, 
quoted before : 

'* Five thousand guineas in her purse, 
The Doctor might have fancy'd worse." 

But lo put an end to a possibility of conceiving that 
any insinuation of a contrary nature could have dropped 
from Swift's p^ it will be sufficient to make it known 
that the poem was not intended for the public eye ; that 
it was written solely for the use of Vanessa, upon mo- 
tives already explained ; that the only copy of it in be- 
ing was in her hands, and in all probability it would ne- 
ver have seen the light, but for the injunction to her ex- 
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editors. It may be asked, if this was tlie case, and tliat 
the poem iras intended only for Vanessa's inspectiOD, 
what oocasioo was there for these lines to her, who, as 
well as the muse, must already be conscious how matters 
stood between them ? In answer to this, it is evident 
that the poem would be incomplete, if there were not 
some conclusion to the stoiy of Cadenus and Vanessa. 
The story could possibly terminate only in one of the 
following ways : either Vanessa, firom the arguments and 
coldness of her philo6q)hic lover, had got the better of 
her passion, and adopted his Platonic system ; or Cade^ 
mis, after all his resistance, was obliged to yield to the 
all-conquering power of love ; or finding her passion in- 
surable, had broken off all intercourse with l^r; w that 
the issue of the affair was stiU in suspense. As the lat- 
ter was really the case at the time of writing the poem^ 
it could then have no other conclusion. And those lines 
which leave matters in a dubious state, seem only calcu- 
lated to paint the uncertainty of his own mind, and do| 
to leave Vanessa without hope, firom that very imcep- 
talnty, that die might in time expect a suitable return of 
love. 

But though it should be allowed, from the above state 
of the case, that at the time of writing this poem, nei- 
ther of the parties had entertained even an idea of en^ 
tering into a criminal amour, yet when it is known that 
he afterward carried on a secret intercourse with the ladf 
during the space of eight or nine years ; that he passed 
many hours alone with a young and charming woman, 
who loved him to adoration, and for whom he himself 
was first inspired with the passion of love; it will be 
hardly credible, that thus circumstanced, they should 
not, in some unguarded moment, have given way to the 
frailty of human nature. And yet, extraordinary as it 
may appear, there are many strong reasons to believe 
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that this never was the case. We have already seen, on 
her first going to Ireland, what uncommon pains Swift 
took to avoid meeting hei*. Upon which Vanessa writes 
to him in the following manner: '*Tou once had a 
maxim, which was to act what was right, and not mind 
what the world would say. I wish you would keep to it 
DOW. Pray what can be wrong in seeing and advising 
aaunha{^7 young woman! I cannot imagine.'" Is this 
the language of guilt, or conscious innocence ? In all 
the letters which passed between them, whose publica- 
tion was suppressed, as before related, I have been as- 
sured by one of her executors, the late Judge Marshall, 
and the same was constantly asserted by the other, 
Bishq) Berkeley, that there was no hint of any criminal 
amour; which could not easily have happened in so long 
a correspondence, had that been the case. On the con- 
trary, in the few that have seen the Ught, we find Swifit 
always praising her for her virtues, and recommending to 
her the improvement of her ndnd. In his French let- 
ter. May 12, 1719, in answer to one of hers written in 
that language, he says, ^ £t que je suis sot moi de vous 
r^pondre en mdme langage, vous qui dtes incapable 
d^uicttoe sottise, si ce n*est Testime qu'il vous plait 
d'avoir pour moi : car 11 n'y a point de m6rite, ni aucun 
{xreuve de moa b<m gout, de trouver en vous tout ce que 
la nature a donn€e a un mortel ; je veux dire, Fhonneur, 
la vertu, le bon sens, Tesprit, le douceur, Fagr^ment, et 
la fermet^ d'ame.'* And in another of Oct. 15, 1720, 
be says, ^ When I am not so good a correspondent as I 
could wish, you are not to quarrel, and be governor, but 
to impute it to my situation, and to conclude infallibly, 
that I have the same respect and kindness for you I ever 
professed to have, and shall ever preserve; because you 
will always merit the utmost that can be ^ven you ; 
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especially if you go on to read, and still farther improve 
your mind, and the talents that nature has given jou." 

Indeed, the most probable s<^ution of this intricate af- 
faii* is, that Swift, having lived to such an advanced time 
of life in a state of continence, and a constant hal»t of 
suppressing bis desires, at last lost the power of gratifying 
them : a case hj no means angular, as mcHre than one in- 
stance of the kind has fallen within my knowledge. This 
will appear the more probable, when we reflect, that in 
the letter to his kinsman before cited, he acknowledges 
himself to be naturalfy of a temperate constitution with 
regard to women, and that he had never indulged himself 
in illicit amours. Nor did it ever appear, even firom re- 
port, that he had any commerce of that kind with any of 
the sex, which, after the conspicuous figure he made in 
life, could not fail of being related by some of his com>- 
panions in his early pleasures, had there been any foun- 
dation for it This alone can account for his singular 
conduct with regard to the two ladies : for his coldness to 
Vanessa, and constant endeavours to bi-ing down the ar- 
dours of her passion, and lower them to fiiendship, or a 
love more (d the Platonic kind, and for his abstaining 
firom the lawful pleasures of connubial love with Stella. 
And I think there is one strong argument of his never 
having entered into any commerce of that sort with Va- 
nessa, that it is hardly credible he should have refrain- 
ed, in that case, firom a similar gratification with Stella, 
who was possessed of greater personal charms, and was 
more an object of desire, than the other : especially as 
the former could not be enjoyed without compunction, 
and the latter was a pleasure of the purest kind without 
alloy. 

In confirmation of the opinion I have here started, I 
remember a saying of Swift's, " that he never yet saw 
the woman, for whose sake he would part with the mid 
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die of bis bed.'' A saying, which, I believe, all mankind 
will judge could come from no person, but one incapable 
of eojojing the highest and most innocent of all gratifi- 
cations here below, when sanctified bj marriage. 

I have dwelt the longer on this point, because much of 
tlie moral part of Swift's character depends on it For 
if it should be credited that he could take advantage of 
her weakness to debauch the daughter of a lady, who re- 
ceived him into her family with the affection of a sister, 
and reposed the same confidence in him as if he were her 
brother ; if it should appear that for several years he car- 
ried on a criminal intrigue with her, at the same time 
that he denied the lawful rites of marriage, due to one of 
the most amiable of her sex; I am afraid, instead of a 
pattern of the most perfect morality, he must be given 
up an instance of unconunon profligacy, and be justly 
charged with a vice, which, of all others, he most de- 
tested, and from which no man ever was nunre free, I 
mean hypocrisy. 

Though Ijord Orrery has acquitted him of this charge, 
upon the same principle that has been here laid down^ 
yet, pro soUid kumanitate sud, he has done it only with 
a view to place him in a more odious light. As the ac- 
count he has given of this affair, affords one of the 
strongest instances of the blindness oi malice, and how 
far, in search of its gratification, it may overshoot itself 
I ahafi here present part of it to the reader, that he may 
jaii^ firom that specimen, what credit is due to the rest 
of the author's malevolent remarks on Swift. I shall be- 
gin with his extraordinary comments on the following 
lilies in the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa ; where, in a 
conversation between them, the author gives the follow- 
ing account of her sentiments, as delivered by her : 

** She well remember'd, to her cost 
That all his lessons were not lost. 
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Two maximi she could- still produce^ 
And 8ad experience taught their use : . 
* That virtue pleasM by being shovm, 
' Knows nothing which it dares not own : 
Can make us, without fear^ disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes : 
That common forms were not design*d 
Directors to a noble mind.* 
Now, said the nymph, to let you see. 
My actions with your rules agree ; 
That I can vulgar forms despise, 
And have po secrets to disguise, 
I knew, by what you said and writ, 
What dangerous things were men of wit j; 
You cautionM me against their charms, 
But never gave me eqtial arms : 
Your lessons found the weakest part, 
Aim*d at the head, and reached the heart. 

Now in these lines, according to the plain and obviouft 
meaning of the worda, . there are no sentiments which 
might not have proceeded from the most e3calted virtue, 
and purity of mind. A young lady, described as a per- 
fect pattern of modesty, possessed of 



ct. 



-that decency of mind, 



So lovely in the female kind, 

Wheiv not one careless thought intrudes, 

Less modest than the speech of prudes,^* 

u here represented as about to disclose her passion for 
her tutor, which was kindled in her breast by his eiitswf 
ordinary talents, and uncommon virtue. As it was con- 
trary to the received maxims of the world, that a woman 
should be tlic first to break her mind on such an occasion, 
she prepares the way by quoting two maxims of his own 
which he had taught her; one was, that a mind conscious 
of innocence, need never be asliamed of disclosiug its in- 
most thoughts ; the other, that common forms, invented 
to keep the vulgar within bounds, might be dispensed 
with, whei-e a superior grandeur of soul is shown by 
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breaking through such barriers. Knoving therefore the 
purity of her love for an object so worthy of it, she is not 
ashamed to declare it ; and looks upon it as a mark of 
greatness of mind, to be above the conunmi forms of her 
sex, in being the first to disclose it 

Besides, there were other reasons, wliidi would justify 
her, even in the opinion of the world, for being the first 
mover in ihas case, arising both from disparity oi years 
and fortune ; which might discourage Cadmus firom pay* 
ing his addresses, however he might secretly wish to be 
united to Vanessa. 

Now let us see in what manner this passage has been 
expluned by the noble Remarker on Swift's life. Imme- 
diately after his quotation of the foregoing lines, he thus 
expatiates upon them : 

^^ Supposing this account to be tr^e, and I own to you 
my Ham, I can scarce think it otherwise ; it is evident 
that the fiadr Vanessa had made a surprising progress in 
the philosophic doctrines, which she had received from 
her preceptor. His rules were certainly of a most extra- 
ordinary kind. He taught her that vkcy as soon as it de- 
fied shame, was immediately dianged into virtue. That 
vulgar forms were not binding upon certain chdce spirits^ 
to whom either the writings, or the persons of men of wit 
were acceptable. She heard the lesson with attention, 
and imbibed the philosophy with eagerness. The 
maxims suited her exalted turn of mind. She imagined, 
if the theory appeared so charming, the {practice must be 
much more deligfatfiil. The close connexion of soul and 
body seaned to require, in the eje of a female philoso- 
pher, that eachshouM succeed the other in all pleasurable 
eojoyinents. The former had been sufficiently regaled, 
why must the latter remain unsatisfied ! — * T^ature,' said 
Vanessa, ' abhors a vactmm, and nature ought always to 

be obeyed.' She communicated these %Qiitme.\i\.% \<c^\k£x 
roL, II. c 
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tatar ; but he seemed not to comprehend her meaning, not 
to conceive the distincdo rationis that had taken rise in 
his own school. He answerea her in the nonessential 
modes. Talked of friendship, of the delights ofreason« 
of gratitude, respect and esteem. He almost preached 
upon virtue, and he muttered some indistinct phrases 
concerning chastity. So luiaccountable a conduct in 
Cadenus, may be thought rather to proceed from defects 
in na ure, than from 'he scrupulous difficulties of a teur 
der c(Hiscience. Such a supposition will still appear more 
strong, if wf' recollect the distant manner in which Swifl 
cohabited with SteUa; colder, if possible, after, than be- 
fore she was his wife." 

I appeal to the reader whether he ever met in the 
most stupid, or malicious commentator, such a total per- 
version of the meaning of words. To show this in its 
strongest light, let us place the text and explanation in 
(^position to each other. 

TEXT. EXPLANATION. 



That virtue pleasM by being shown 
Knows nothing which it dares not own : 
Can make us, without fear, disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes. 



That common forms were notdesign*d 
Directors to a noble mind. 



That vice, as soon as 
it defied shame, was 
immediately chang- 
ed into virtue. 

That vulgar forms 
were not binding 
upon certain choice 
spirits, to whom ei- 
ther the writings, 
or the persons of 
men c^ wit were 
acceptable. 



According to this account, the man who had been all 
his life a votary to virtue ; whose chief delight it was to 
instil the best principles into the minds of youth ; who 
had trained the amiable Stella, from her early days, in 
such a way, as, by the Remarker's own description of 
her, made her a model of perfection ; this man, I say, 
all of k sudden, became a proselyte to vice 5 betrayedl 
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the confidence reposed in faim hj the mother, his par- 
ticular fiieud, to corrupt the mind of her innocent daugll* 
ter, 80 as to make her lose all sense of shame, and even 
glorj in wickedness. And all this, for what ? Tou will 
suppose at least that he had fallen desperately in love 
with her, and having no hopes of marriage, is determin- 
ed to gratify his passion at any rate, and with this view» 
tries to erase firom her mind all principles of virtue and 
modesty, which might stand in his way. Cluite the con- 
trary. It appears from the Remarker's own account, 
that when he had accomplished his point, and thought 
her to as high a degree of depravity as he could ynsh^ 
in order to gratify his desires, he changed his whole sys- 
tem, rejected her proffered love, talked of friendship, rea- 
son, gratitude, respect, esteem, and preached upon virtue 
and chastity. And to account for this inconsistence in 
his behaviour, he has recourse to defects of nature, and 
impotence in the dean. Now to suppose that a reverend 
divine, advanced in life, should lay such a plan to cor- 
rupt the mind of his young pupil, without a possibility 
of any view to self-gratification, and merely to prepare 
her for prostitution to others, is to charge bim with a crime 
so truly diabolical, as would stamp a blacker stain of in- 
famy even on the character of a Chartres. And yet this 
is a charge brought by Lord Orrery against his friend 
Swift. 

To expatiate farther on the inconsistencies, absurdi- 
ties, and impurities, rising almost to obscenity, in the 
passage above quoted, and all that refers to the same 
subject, would be utterly unnecessary, as they must be 
obvious to every reader of the least discernment. But 
I cannot quit this article without endeavouring to wipe 
away some of the most cruel and groundless aspersions 
that have been thrown on the memory of the accomplish- 
ed, though unfortunate Vanessa, lu %& ^<^ %k;^<cs()s^ 
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given by Lord Orrery of this lady, he has di'awn her 
character as opposite to that given bj Swift, as darkness 
is to light ; and this in such positive and perempt<Nr7 
terms, that every reader must suppose he was well ac 
quainted with her. And yet it is certain he never saw 
her in his life, nor had any opportunity to get any infor- 
madon about her till many years after her death, as his 
first visit to Ireland was in the year 1733. Without 
any other outline before him but what was traced in his 
own brain^ for he does not even pretend to quote any 
authority for all that he has advanced upon this subject, 
see what a portrait he has drawn of the celebrated Va- 
nessa: 

<*■ Vanity makes terrilde devastation in a female breast. 
It batters down all restraints of modesty, and carries 
away every seed of virtue. Vanessa was excessively 
vain. The character given of her by Cadenus is fine 
painting, but, in general, fictitious. She was fond of 
dress ; impatient to be admii'ed ; very romantic in her 
turn of mind ; superior, in her own opinion, to all her 
sex ; full of pertness, gayety, and pride ; not without 
some agreeable accomplishments, but far from being either 
beautiful or genteel ; ambitious, at any rate, to be es- 
teemed a wit, and with that view always affecting to 
keep company with wits ; a great reader, and a vicdent 
diiAsmieTof poetry ;happ>y in ike tkaugkls if beingrqmUd 
SwifVs concubine, but stiU aindng and intending to be 
his wife ; by nature haughty and disdainful, looking with 
the pity of contempt upon her inferiors, and with the 
smiles of self-approbation upon her equals; but upon 
Dr. Swift with the eyes of love." 

Whoever compares this pictui*e, with that drawn for 
Vanessa in the poem, will hardly conceive it possible that 
they should both be copies of the same oiiginal. In tlie 
one, she is represented as a model of perfection, adorned 
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with ereiy grace and yirtue that could raise her above her 
fex : in the other as not possessed oi one good quality, 
either of mind or person, and replete with such foibles, 
and bad diiqpo6iti<H]8, as must degrade her to the lowest 
rank. If it be supposed that the former was a very flat- 
tering Hkeness, and the chief beauties and embellishments 
there, were only the creatures of a poetic fancy, let us 
see how far the same painter has kept up a resemblance, 
in the more correct drawing, and chaste colouring of 
prose. For this purpose let us have recourse to a letter 
<^ his written to her in f^rench, mx years after the poem, 
May 12, 1719, part whereof has been already quoted, 
and of which the following is a literal translaUon : 

*^ I make you my compliments on your perfection in 
the French language. It is necessary to be long ac- 
quainted with you, in order to know all your accom- 
plishments : every time, in seeing and hearing you, new 
ones appear, which before were concealed. I am ashamed 
to think I know only the Gascon and Patois in compari- 
son of you. There is no objection to be made either to 
the orthography, propriety, elegance, ease, or spirit of the 
whole. And what a blockhead am I to answer you in 
the same language ! Tou, who are incapable of any folly 
unless it be the esteem you are pleased to entertain for 
me : for, it is no merit, nor any proof of my good taste, 
to find out in you all that nature has bestowed on a mor- 
tal ; that is to say, henour, virtue^ good sense, wit, sweetr 
ness, agreeableness, and firmness of soul : hiU bt^ conceal- 
ing^ yoursdf as you do, the world knows you not, and you 
lose the eulogy of ndlUons. Ever since I have had the 
honour of knowing you, I have always remarked, that 
neither in {nivate, nor in general conversation, has one 
Word ever escaped you, which could be better expressed. 
And I protest, that alter making frequently the most se- 
vere criticisms, I never have been able to i&MXbs^V^'^:^ 
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fisiult, either in jour actions or your words. Coquetry^ 
aiTectation, prudery, are imperfections which you never 
knew. And with all this, do you think it possible not to 
esteem you above the rest of humankind ? What beasts 
in petticoats are the most excellent of those, whom I see 
dispersed throughout the world, in comparison of you ! 
On seeing, or hearing them, I say a hundred times a day, 
speak not, look not, think not, do nothing like those 
wretches. What a calamity is it to be the cause of bring- 
ing down contempt on so many women, who, but for the 
thoughts of you, would be tolerable enough. But it ra 
time to release you from this trouble, and to bid you adieu* 
I am, and ever shall remain, with all possible respect, sin- 
cerity, and esteem, yours." 

Of these two opposite characters, the one was drawn 
by a man of the nicest discernment, from whose piercing 
eye, not the smallest blemish, particularly of female 
minds, could lie concealed, and whose tui'U lay much 
more to satire, than panegyric ; by one, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the lady for whom it was drawn^ 
from her early days, to the time of her death. The other, 
by a man, who far from having any knowledge of the 
original, had never so much as seen her person. Can 
there be the least doubt then which of them is most likely 
to be the tnie one ? But not to rest upon authority alone, 
I will now show that there could not have been the least 
foundation for some of the blackest calumnies cast on the 
character of this unfoiiunate lady, in the above quoted 
passage. The author there says, " That she was happy 
in the thoughts of being reputed Swift's concubine, but 
still aiming and intending to be his wife." Now we have 
already seen what uncommon precautions Swift io6ky on 
her arrival in Dublin, to conceal h*om the world all the 
knowledge of his visiting her ; so that it became neces- 
svy to her to b^ as secret as possible on that head, as 
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die kaew with certainty, that if it once became a town 
talk, she should never see him more, and that he would 
at once drop all correspondence with her, which was the 
only consolation left her^ in that distressed state of mind 
so feelingly set forth in her letters. So that if slie had 
been so thoroughly depraved, as to place any part of her 
happiness in a public loss of character, she could not have 
been gratified in so singular a taste, without parting with 
the substance for the shadow : for, in the same sentencr, 
it is said, '' that she still aimed and intended to be his 
wife/' . I believe so preposterous a pi an of bringing about 
a marriage with a man of the smallest degree of honour 
and character in the world, that of the lady s boasting of 
being his concubine, never entered into the head of any 
mortal, but that of the noble Remarker on Sjvift's TJfe« 
And indeed the assertion is so utterly void of foundation, 
that all the intercourse between them, either by visits or 
letters, was carried on in so secret a manner, that not a 
tittle of it ever transpired during the lady^s life time ; 
nor was there the least suspicion of it, till it was at once 
blazoned to the world, by the publication of tlie poem. 
As to the other parts' of her character, " her being fond of 
dress, impatient to be admired, setting up for a wit, and 
alTecting always to keep company with wits," S:c. we find 
the direct reverse of this to be tiiie, as she led a most re> 
cluse life, avoiding as much as possible all society, and 
indulging her unhappy passion in solitude ; wtiicli gave 
rise to that passage in Swift's letter before quoted, where 
he says, — " but by concealing yourself as you do, the 
world knows you not, and you lose the eulogy of mil- 
tions." 

But his l<nrdship, not satisfied with drawing this odious 
picture of poor Vanessa, thought there were some finish- 
ing strokes still wanting, to render it more deformed ; he 
therefore adds, upon the drcumstance of Swift's last inter- 
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view, in which be broke with her, the following traits : 
" She bad long thrown away the gentle lenitives of vii- 
tue, which, upon this occasion, might have proved healing 
ingredients to so deep, and so dangerous a wound. She 
had preferred wit to religion; she had utterly destroyed 
her character and her conscience ; and she was now fallen 
a prey to the horror of her own thoughts." JN'ow, if he 
were giving an account of the most abandoned profligate 
wi-ctch, that ever disgraced her sex, just ready to expiate 
her crimes at Tyburn, could he possibly have expressed 
himself in stronger terms ? Let the reader only look over 
the passage once more, and judge. And what were the 
crimes committed by the unfortunate Vanessa, to draw 
down on her so severe a censure. He himself has ac- 
quitted her of any criminal commerce with Cadenus, from 
a supposed impossibility in the nature of things. It never 
was surmised by any mortal, nor does he himself pretend 
to insinuate, that ever she engaged in an affair of gal- 
lantry with any other. JVay, so little does she seem to 
have been under the influence of any desire of that sort, 
that she rejected with disdain all offers of marriage, 
placing her whole happiness in the single point of her 
union with Cadenus; to which, it would be absurd to 
suppose, from his advanced time of life, that sensual gra- 
tification could have been a chief motive. It is evident 
she was possessed with an extraordinary passion for one 
of the most extraordinary men of the age, in which she 
persevered many years with unparalleled constancy, and 
at length could not outlive her disappointment. Is there 
any thing criminal in this ? Is there any thing in the 
story, which must not raise pity in every breast of the 
least humanity ? And yet see what effect the melancholy 
catastrophe had upon the obdurate heart of the noble Re* 
marker ! who winds up her story thus : " Thus perished 
at Celbridge, under all the agonies of despair, Mj^* Estbec 
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Vanhomrigh; a miserable example of an ill spent life, 
fantastic wit, visionary schemes, and female weakness." 

I appeal to the reader, whether he thinks it possible 
that any venal writCT, hired by an enemy for the purpose 
of defamation, could have drawn any character in terms 
of more rancorous malignity. Nor do I beHeve there 
eidstS) even in that prostitute tribe, an individual who, in 
cold blood, without provocation or prospect of reward, 
would set about so odious a task. What motive then 
could induce this writer to lay aside the nobleman, the 
gentleman, and the man, to commit an act, which the 
most hardened assassin of reputations would be ashamed 
of? Let us suppose, for an instant, that all he has said of 
this lady is true, was he called upon to the hangman's 
office of mangling and embowelling the remains of a de- 
ceased criminal ? But, on the other hand, when we are 
sure that he could not himself know the truth of any one 
assertion he has made; that he does not even hint at any 
authority of others, on which he could rdy ; and that he 
has drawn this character in direct opposition to one given 
to the same person, by the best and most competent ju^^ 
in the world; we should be apt to conclude, that the 
whole must have proceeded li*om a mind fraught with aa 
uncommon portion of malignity. 

But his conduct may be accounted for upon a principle 

not quite of so black a die. His lordship considered 

only how he should appear in the light of an author. 

He had before drawn a fancied picture of Stella, whom 

also he had never seen, in which he had collected such an 

assemblage oi perfections, from Uie whole catalogue of 

jfemale beauties, graces, virtues, and accomplishments, as 

perhaps never met in any human creature. In his great 

liberality, among his other qualities bestowed on her, he 

gave her skill in music, of which she (fid not know a 

note ; for she neither mug, nor played on ^.Diy \m\xvsis&KCft:. 

c 2 
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Ad the di'awing of this character cost him no small pains, 
he took the usual method oi novelists to set it off, by 
making that of her rival a direct contrast to it : whose 
deformity, in its turn, became more conspicuous, nrhen 
opposed to the beautiful colouring in the other. And in 
doing this he answered another end, which he never loses 
sight of throughout his work, that of degrading Swift as 
much as pos^blc : for, if the characters of those two ladies 
were justly drawn, nothing could have shown a more de- 
praved taste in Swift, than any preference given to the 
latter, over the fwmier. 

I shaU close the history of this unfortunate lady, with 
two little poems written bj her, strongly descriptive of 
her state of mind, and affording, in some measure, a con* 
firmation of the account 1 have given of her. 

AN ODE TO SPRING. 

Hail, blushing goddess, beauteous Spring, 
T^lioln thy jocund train, dost bring 
Loires and Graces, smiling hours, 
BaLuy breezes, fragrant flowers, 
Come, with tints of roseate hue, 
Nature's faded charms renew. "^ 

Yet why should I thy presence hail ? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with sweets,, no more the rose 
With such transcendent beauty blows, 
As when Cadekps blest the scene,. 
And sharM with me those joys serene . 
When, unperceiv'd, the lambent fire 
Of Friendship kindled new desire : 
■ Still listening to his timeful tongue. 
The truths which angels might have sung. 
Divine imprest their gentle 8way,_ 
And sweetly stole my soul away. 
My guide, instnicter, lover, fViend,] 
(Dear names !) in one idea blend; 
O,! still conjoin*d^ your ijicense rise, 
\ad. waft sireet odours to the skiep . 
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AJS ODE TO WISDOM. 

O Pallas ! I invoke thy aid! - 
Vouchsafe to hear a wretched maid, 

By tender love deprest; 
'Tis just that thou should'st heal the smart, 
Inflicted by thy subtle art, 

And calm my troubled breast. 

No random shot from Cupid*8 bow, 
But by thy guidance, soft and slow. 

It sunk within my heart ; 
Thus, Love being armM with Wisdom^s force. 
In vain I try to stop its course, 

In vain repel the dart. 

O Goddess, break the fatal league. 
Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 

More fit associates find ! 
And thou alone, within my breast, 
O ! deign to sooth my griefs to rest. 

And heal my tortur*d mind. 

Immediately after the death of Miss Vanhomrigh, as 
I have ahready mentioned, Swift made a tour of two* 
months in the southern parts of Ireland : during whidv 
Mrs. JohnRon remained at Wood Park ; nor did she quit 
it for some months after his return, probably occasioned 
by her resentment at the preference ^ven by him to her 
rival. However, upon her return to Dublin, a reconci- 
liation soon took place. He welcomed her to town in 
that beautiful poem, called " Stella at Wood Park," in 
which he indulged his usual vein of raillery, but con- 
cludes with a high compliment to Stella : 

" For tiiough my raillery were trufej. 
A cottage is Wood Park with you.*' 

He had an opportunity not long aflei* of showing that 
he was sincere in this declaration, as he passed a whole 
cummer with her at Q.u]lcar in as ineoayenieat a caS4siy 

c 3: 
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and as dreary a countr)^ as eeuld any where be met with : 
and yet he often declared that they were some of the 
happiest hours of his life which he thus passed. They 
were indeed some of the last in which he had any en- 
joyment in her society, as she soon after fell into a diecliney 
attended with such symptoms as afforded little {Nrospect 
of any long continuance of life. The first account of 
her state being desperate reached Swift in London, as wa^ 
befoi*e related. The following extracts from his letter to 
Dr. Sheridan on the occasion will best show with what 
agonies of mind he received it. 

" I have yours just now of the 19tli, and the account 
you give me, is nothing but what I have some time ex- 
pected with the utmost agonies. It was at this time the 
best office your friendship could do, not to deceive me. 
I look upon this to be the greatest event that can ever hap- 
pen to me^ but all my inreparations will not suffice to make 
me bear it like a philosopher, noi' altogether like a chris- 
tian. There has been the most intimate friendship be- 
tween us from her childhood, and the greatest meiit on 
her side that ever was in one human creature toward 
another. Nay, if I were now near her, I would not see 
her ; I could not behave myself tolerably, and should re. 
double her sorrow. Judge iu what a temper of mind I 
write this. The very time I am writing, I conclude the 
fairest soul ia the world has left its body. — Confiasion ! 
that I am this moment called down to a visitor, when I 
am in the country, and not In my power to deny myself. 
I have passed a very constrained bouiv and now return 
to say I know not what. I. have been long weary of the 
world, and diall for my small remainder of years be weary 
of life, having for ever lost that ccmversation which alone 
could make it tolerable." 

Soon after this, we have seen that he returned to Irev 
land, where he found the danger over, and was made: 
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happy by her recovery. But on his next journey to 
Liondon in the following year, he -wbb again alarmed with 
an account of a most dangerous relapse. The effect this 
had on him will be the best described by his own expres- 
sions in his letter to Dr. Sheridan. 

^I have had your letter of the 19th, and expect be- 
fore you read this, to receive another from you, with the 
most fatal news that can ever come to me, unless I should 
be put to death for some ignominious crime. I continue 
very ill with my giddiness and deafness, and I sball be 
perfectly content if God shall please to call me at this 
.time. I beg, if you have not writ to me before you get 
this, to tell me no particulars but the event in general : 
my weakness, my age, my friendship will bear no more. 
I do not intend to return to Ireland so soon as I purposed ; 
I would not be there in the midst of grief. Neither my 
health nor grief will permit me to say more. This stroke 
was unexpected, and my fears last year were ten times 
greater.^' 

In a subsequent letter he says,. ''If I had any tolera- 
ble health, I would go this moment to Ireland ; yet I think 
-I would not, considering the news I daily expect te hear 
from you* I have just received yours of August the 
24th. I kept it an hour inmy pocket, with all the sus- 
pense of a man who expected to hear the worst news that 
ibrt^ne could give him, and at the same time was not 
able to hold up my head. These are perquisites of liv- 
ing long : the last act of life is always a tragedy at best ; 
but it is a bitter aggravation to have one's best friend go 
before one. I do profess, upon my salvation, that the 
distressed and desperate condition of our friend, makes 
life so indifferent to me, who. by cause of nature have so 
little left, that I do not think it worth the time to struggle ; 
yet I should think according to what had been formerly^, 
that I may happen to overcome this disorder ; and to 
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what advantage ? Why, to see the loss of that person for 
whose sake only life was worth preserving. What have 
I to do in this world ? I never was in such agonies as 
when I received your letter and had it in ray pocket. I 
am able to hold up my sorry head no longer." 

Let any one who understands the langufige of nature, 
judge whether the writer of the above passages, had not 
a heart susceptible of the utmost tendeiness and warmth 
of firiendship. 

Nor was it to his friend Sheridan alone that he thus 
opened his heart : I have a letter before me, to Mr. Stop- 
ford, then at Paris, dated from Twickenham, July 20i» 
1 726, in wliich is tlie following passage : ^' I fear I shall 
have more than ordinary reasons to wish you a near neigh- 
bour to me in Ireland, and that your company will be 
more necessary than ever, when I tell you that I never 
was in so great dejection of spirits. For I lately receiv- 
ed a letter from Mr. Worrall, that one of the two oldest 
and dearest friends I have in the world, is in so desperate 
a condition of health, as makes me expect every post to 
hear of her death. It is the younger of the two, with 
whom I have lived in the greatest friendship for thirty- 
three years. I know you will share in my trouble, be* 
cause there were few persons whom I believe you mor^ 
esteemed. FfKr my part, as I value ^e very little, sa 
the poor casual remains of it, after such a loss, would be 
a burden that I must heartily beg God Almighty to ena- 
ble me to beaar ; and I think there is not a greater folly 
than that of enteiing into too strict and particular a 
friendship, with theloss of which a man must be absolutely 
miserable, but especially at an age when it is too late to 
engage in a new friendship^ Besides, that was a person 
of my own rearing and instructing from chil^ood, who 
excelled in every good quality that can possibly accom- 
plish a human creature.. They have hitherto written me 
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deceiving letters, but Mr. W<»Tall has been so just and 
prudent as to tell me the truth ; which however racking-, 
is better than to be struck on the sudden. Dear James, 
pardon me. I know not what I am saying, but believe 
me that violent friendship is much more lasting, and «s 
much engaging as violent love. Adieu. 

^ If this accident should happen before I set out, I 
believe I shall stay this winter in £ngland, where it will 
be at least easier to find some repose than upon the 
spot." 

However, as she still continued to linger on, dying by 
slow degrees, he returned to Dublin, as we have before 
seen, in order to dischaige the last melancholy offices of 
friendship, by smoothing her passage to the grave, and 
softening the terrors of death with all the comfortable 
hopes which religion can hold forth. The prayers com- 
posed by him on this occasion, are written in as pure a 
strain of Christian piety, as ever came from an unin- 
j^ired pen.* 

A short time before her death a scene passed between 
the dean and her, an account of which I had fix)m mj 
father, and which I shall relate with reluctance, as it 
seems to bear more hard on Swift's humaoiity ^an any 
other part of his conduct in life. As she found her final 
dissolution approadi, a few days before it happened, in 
the presence of Dr. Sheridan, she addressed Swift in 
the most earnest and pathetic temfis to grant her dyin^ 
request : " That, as the ceremony of marriage had pass- 
ed between them, though for sundry considerations they 
had not cohabited in that state, in order to put it out of 
the power of slander to be busy with her fame after 
death, she acjyured him by their friendship to let hex 

* See them iaVoL XIV. K. 
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bave the satisfectioa of dying at least, though she had 
not lived, his acknowledged wife.'' 

Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked 
dlently out of the room, nor ever saw her afterward 
during the few days she lived. This behaviour threw 
Mrs. Johnson into unspeakable agonies, and for a time 
she sunk under the weight of so cruel a disappointment. 
But soon after, roused by indignation, she inveighed 
against his cruelty in the bitterest terms ; and sending for 
a lawyer, made her will, bequeathing her fortune by her 
own name to charitable uses. This was done in the pre- 
sence of Dr. Sheridan, whom she appointed one of her 
executors. Upon this occasion the doctor gave an in- 
stance of his disinterested spirit ; for when Mra. Johnson 
mentioned his name to the lawyer, annexing a very 
handsome legacy to it, the doctor immediately inter- 
posed, and would not suffer it to be put down, saying, 
'^ that as she disposed of her fortune to such pious us^ 
he should think he defirauded the charity if he accepted 
«f any part of it." 

During the few days she lived after this, Dr. Sheiidan 
gave her constant attendance, and was in the chamber 
when she breathed her last^ His grief for her loss was 
not perhaps inferior to the dean's. He admired her 
above all human beings, and loved her with a devotion 
as pure as that which we would pay to angels. She, on 
her part, had early singled him out from all the dean's 
acquaintance, as her confidential friend. There grew 
up the closest amity between them, which subsisted, 
without interruption, to the time of her death. During 
her long illness, he never passed an hour from her which 

* She was interred in the great aisle at St. Patrick^s cathedral'; 
%iid left money for a monument,^ which through negligence was ne- 
ver erected. Her executors indeed waited fbr an inscription, which 
Br. Swift promised to write. ;K . 
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could be spared from business; and his conversation, in 
the dean^s absence, was the chief cordial to support her 
dnx^ing spirits. Of her great regard for him Swift 
bears testimony, in the close of one of his letters to him 
from London, where he says, '' I fear, while you are 
reading this, you will be shedding tears at her funeral : 
she loved you well, and a great share of the little merit 
I have with you, is owing to her solicitation." No won- 
der therefore if the doctor's humanity was shocked at 
the last scene which he saw pass between her and the 
dean, and which alSected him so much, that it was a 
long time before he could be thoroughly reconciled to 
Mm. 

Yet on the dean's part it may be said, that he was 
taken by surprise, and had no reason to expect such an 
attack at that time. .We have already seen ttie motives 
which induced him to go through the ceremony, and the 
conditions upon which it was performed. After several 
years passed without any consequence from it, or any 
reason offered for publishing this to the world, it seems 
to have been agreed between them that the whole should 
be buried in oblivion, as if no such thing had ever hap- 
pened. Insomuch, that be had recommended it to her 
.to make her will, and bequeath her fortune to a charita- 
ble use which he had pointed out to her. The marriage 
was evidently a mere matter of form, intended only to sa- 
tisfy some vain scruples of the lady, without any view 
to the usual ends of matrimony, and therefore was in fact 
no marriage at all. To acknowledge her a^ his wife, 
when in reality she never had been such, would be to 
give sanction to a falsehood, and at the same time afford 
an opportunity to busy tongues to draw a thousand in- 
ferences prejudicial to his character. Or, if the real 
state of the case were known, and it were believed that 
no coQsmnmatioQ ever followed on tins marriage, yet he 
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thought U vould ill become the character of a dignitary 
of the church, to have it koown to the world that he had 
made a mockery of so sacred a ceremony, though he 
might reconcile it to himself upon principles of huma- 
nity. Besides, the tongue of scandal had been very busy 
with his fame in r^ard to Miss Yanhomrlgh; and they 
who could charge him with an illicit amour there, would 
not fail to aggravate the matter, by showing that he had 
a wife at the same time. On these considerations he had 
long resolved that the secret of the ceremony's having 
passed between them, should never be divulged j and he 
had all the reason in the world to believe that Mrs. Jdhn- 
son was in the same sentiments. How anxious he was to 
guard against any appearance of that sort, we may learn 
from his letters to Mi*. Worrall, written from Ei^land, at 
the time her life was despaired of, in which there are the 
following passages, July 15, 1 726. *' What you tell me 
of Mrs. Johnson, I have long expected, with great <^ 
pression and heaviness of heart. I have these two 
months seen through Mrs. Dingley's disguises ; and in- 
deed, ever since I left you, my heart has been so sunk, that 
I have not been the same man, nor ever shaU be again, 
but drag on a wretched life, till it shall please God to 
call me away. I wish it could be brought about Uiat 
she might make her tviU. Her intentions are, to leave 
the interest of all her fortune to her mother and sister, 
during their lives, and afterward to Dr. Stephen's hospi- 
tal, to purchase lands for such uses there, as she designs. 
Think how I am disposed while I write this, and forgive 
the inconsistencies. I would not hr the universe be p'e- 
sent at such a trial as that of seeing her depart. She 
will be among friends, that upon her own account and 
great worth, YnW tend her with all possible care, where I 
should be a trouble to her, and the greatest toiinent to 
myself. In case the matter should be desperate, I would 
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Imve 70U advise, if they come to town, that they should 
be lodged in sohie healthy airy part, and net in the deane* 
vy ; which besides, you know, cannot hut be a very tm* 
jrroper thing for that house to breathe her last tit." 

In another, of September 12, 1727, he says, " By Dr. 
Sheridan's frequent letters, I am, every post, expecting 
the death of a friend, with whose loss I shall have very 
little regard for the few years that nature may leave me. 
I desire to know where my two friends lodge. I gave a 
caution to Mrs. Brent, that it might not be in domo decor^ 
m, quoniam hoc ndnime decet, uti mamfestum est : habeo 
enhn nudignos qui sinistre hoc vnterpretabnntury si eve^ 
mat CquodDeus avertat) ut illic moriatvr,^^ 

Thus predetermined as he was in this point, and satls^ 
fied that Mrs. Johnson perfectly acquiesced in it, nothing 
could have astonished him more than such a proposal. 
He thought it both unkind and unreasonable in his bo- 
som friend to make such a request : which, if granted, 
could be of no use to her when dead, and might be the 
cause of much uneasiness to him the survivor. The pre* 
tence she made with regard to her character, he knew 
eould be only a pretence, as no woman living had a 
more unblemished reputation, being considered by all 
who knew her as a perfect pattern of modesty to her 
sex, and so reported in the world. It might therefore be 
imputed, with probability, to no other cause but vanity ; 
to have her name preserved to future ages as the wife of 
so extraordinary a man ; and he might think himself not 
bound to gratify- a weakness in her, at the expense of 
procuring much disquiet to himself. And though there 
was an apparent cruelty in his behaviour on this occa- 
rion, yet whoever could have looked into his breast at 
the time, would probably have found it agitated with as 
deep a concern at his not being able to comply with her 
m]|ue8t, as she was at his irefusal of it. 
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A relation of this transactioQ iiillj confirms the account 
I have given of the nature of their union. For, the on- 
ly unequivocal proof remaining of the ceremony's hav- 
ing passed between them, arises from Mrs. Johnson's de- 
claration of it, in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, at the 
time above-mentioned. And as the fact has of late been 
denied, upon the authority of persons so closely con- 
nected with the parties, as to give it great weight, I 
thought it necessary to adduce this indubitable proof of 
the truth of the account which I have given ei that af- 
fair. 

Upon this occasion, there is one observation to be 
made much to Swift's honour ; which is, that in refusing 
to acknowledge Mrs. Johnson as his wife, he gave up all 
pretensions to her fwtune, which otherwise must of coune 
have come to liim. But he had no view toward any in- 
heritance from her, either as a wife, or a friend. For we 
find by his letter to Worrall above quoted, that he had 
long before suggested the idea to her of leaving her for- 
tune to charitable uses, and seems pressing that she should 
be prevailed on to make her will accordingly. The same 
disinterested spirit did he show with regard to Miss Yanr 
hororigh, breaking off all connexion with her at a time 
when he knew she had in her will bequeathed her whole 
fortune to him, which was very considerable. So that, 
at this period of his life at least, avarice had laid no hold 
of him. 

Thus have I given a true relation of the nature of 
Swift's connexion with Mrs. Johnson^ and laid open the 
cause of their never having cohabited after the ceremony 
of marriage had passed between them. To account for 
wliich, so many conjectures have been formed without 
any foundation. Among these there was one so very ab- 
surd, and so utterly impossible to be true, that it is won- 
ijeilul how it could ever gain any credit; and yet thfc 
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TqKurt was for a long time generally spread and believed. 
It was asserted, without any shadow of proo^ that Mrs. 
Johnson was a natural daughter of Sir Wilfiam Temple's; 
and in the same way, that Swift was his son, and that the 
discovery of this consanguinity, when or how made was 
never told, was the cause of their not cohabiting, ^^ow 
to overthrow this, it is only necessary to examine the 
time of Swift's birth, which was in November, 1667, and 
to show that Sir William Temple had been employed as 
•ambassador in the treaty of Nimeguen, two years before^ 
and three years after that date, during which time he re- 
sided constantly abroad. And indeed there is good rea- 
son to believe that he never so much as saw Swift's mo- 
ther in his life. This was so clearly shown by Dr. 
Delany, that any mention of it here might be thought un- 
neceasary, had there not been published since that time a 
most circumstantial account of that ailair, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine"*^ for November, 1757, in which the 
writer pretends to give the whole account of Mrs. John- 
son's Life, as well as that of her mother, with such a con- 
fident air, and so many minute particulars, as deceived 
one of the editors of Swift's works into a belief that the 
account was authentic ; insomuch, that he has inserted the 
whole in the notes upon one of the volumes.f But it would 
be easy to prove, that the whole of this fictitious tale 
was the invention of some novelist, who had a mind to 

t From the connexion of tlie present Editor of Swift's Works with 
the Gentleman's Ma^zine, it ma3r be necessary to state, that the 
article here alluded to, was printed more than twenty years before he 
had any share in the management of that long-established miscella- 
neons publication. N*. 

f The insertion of that essay in one of the volumes of the Supplc- 
BOit to Swiit, in 1779, was on the principle of wishing to elucidate a 
f^ then involved in the darkest obscurity. The proof positive of 
the marriage of the dean to Mrs. Johnson, since given by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and confirmed by Dr. Johnson, was then a profound secret to 
the world. N. 
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amiue himself with showiog how easily the credulity of 
mankiod is imposed on, by any extraordinary or marvel- 
lous story. However, in order to destroy the falnic, it 
will be only necessary to say, that the whole was founded 
upon a fact already proved impossible to be tnie, wrhich 
is, that Swift was Sir William Temple's son. And with 
respect to Mrs. Johnson, there can be no reason to doubt 
the authority of SwiftV account, who, in the little tract 
written on her death, has this passage. '^ She was bom 
at Richmond in Surrey, on the 13th day of March, in the . 
year 1 68 1 . Her father was a younger brother of a good 
family in Nottinghamshire, her mother of a lower degree; 
and indeed she had little to boast of her birth." 

Having thus developed his conduct, which has hitherto 
appeared in so mysterious s^ light to the world, with re- 
gard to the two unfortunate ladies, who had placed their 
affections on an object probably not capable of making a 
suitable retium, or who, at least, had shown himself a per- 
fect platonist in love ; I shall now examine his character 
with regard to the still nobler affection of the human 
mind, I mean friendship. There have been already 
many instances given in the course of this work, to show 
that he had a heart susceptible of the warmest impresaions 
of that sort, but still his friendship was portioned out 
among numbei-s ; and it seems to have been almost equaUy 
shared by Addison, Prior, Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope, Lord 
Oxford, Duke of Ormond, Lord Peterborow, and many 
others ; but to the perfection of true friendship it is neces- 
sary that there should be one particular individual, se- 
lected from the rest of mankind, who may be considered 
as anoth^ self, to whom we can unbosom our most secret 
thoughts, before whom we are not ashamed to lay open 
our weaknesses and foibles, or, in the expressive phrase^ 
io think aloud. This post was never hitherto occupied 
%7 any man ; but Swift found no deficiency on that ac- 
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count, as it VRs amply and more pleasingly supplied by 
one of the other sex, the incomparable Stella. And to 
this, in iprocees of time, did Sheridan succeed*. His ac- 
^laintance with the dean commenced soon after his settle- 
ment in Ireland, in the following manner. The dean, w ho 
had heard much of Sheridan as a man of wit and humour, 
deflored a common friend to bring them together. They 
passed the day much to their mutual satisfaction ; and 
when the company broke up at night, Swift, in bis UFual 
ironical way, said, " I invite all here present to dine with 
me next Thursday, except Mr, Sheridan,'*^ but i^tli a look 
which expressed that the invitation was made wholly on 
his account. There are certain spirits, Concordes animce, 
that on the first interview feel an irresistible attraction to 
each other, and rush into friendship, as some do into love, 
at first sight ; and such was the case between these two 
men of genius, who had a great similarity both of dispo- 
sition and talents; and who in a short time became in- 
separable. This union was forwarded, and afterv. ard 
cemented by Stella, who gave the doctor the preference 
Id all the dean's other friends. As Swift had passed 
rery little time in Dublin previous to his settling there, 
he. had very few acquaintance except among those of 
hi^ station ; to the promotion of some of whom he had 
contributed, and did good offices to others, when he was 
In power ; such as the primate, archbishop of Dublin, the 
Lord Chancellor Phipps, Bishop Sterne, <fec. ; but as he 
wished for a society where he could be more at his ease, 
^nd indulge his sportive fancy, Sheridan introduced him 
into a numerous acquaintance of the most distinguished 
men of those times for talents, erudition, and companiona- 
ble qualities. As he was allowed to be the first school- 
master in the kingdom, an intimacy with those fellows of 
the college, whose acquaintance he chose ^o cul ivate, 
X followed of course ; and tliere happened at that tune to 
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be a greater number of learned and ingenious men in 
that body, than ever had been known before at any given 
period. An acquaintance naturally commenced "with 
such families of distinction as intrusted their chiidren to 
his care. Besides, as he was looked upon to be one of 
the most agreeable companions in the world, his sodety 
was much courted by all persons of taste. With a select 
set of these did Swift pass most of his festive hours (at 
many yeai-s ; but in the round of entertainments care was 
always taken to engage Sheridan before a party was 
fixed, as the dean was never known to be in perfect good 
humour, but when he was one of the company. 

As many of the evening parties were made up <^ this 
chosen set in the college, where subjects of literature 
were often the topics of conversation. Swift, who ooukl 
not bear to be considered in an inferior light by any so- 
ciety into which he had entered, found it necessary to re- 
vive his knowledge of Greek and Latin, which in the 
hurry of politics and bustle of the world, he had so kmg 
neglected. With this view he invited Dr. Sheridan to 
pass his vacations with him at the deanery, where ao 
apartment was fitted up for him, which ever after went 
by his name ; and assisted by him he went through < a 
complete course of the Greek and Roman classics. TMb 
gave him a full opportunity of seeing the profound 
knowledge which the doctor had of those languages; 
and he ever after pronounced him to be the best sclMdar 
in Europe. Thus living together frequently in the same 
house, in a communion of the same studies, and the same 
amusements, a closer connexion and more intimate union 
followed than Swift had ever known with any morta) 
except Stella. As Sheridan was the most open undis- 
guised man in the world, it did not require much time or 
penetration to see into his whole character ; in which 
Swift found many things to admire, many things to love, 
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and little to offend. He had theslrictest regard to truth, 
imd the hi^est sense of honour; incapable of dissimula- 
tion in the smallest degree; generous to a fault, and 
charitable in the extreme^ 01 a proud independent 
spirit, whidi would not suffer him to crouch to the great 
ones of the world for a&y favour, nor to put on even the 
appearance . of flattery. He had a heart formed for 
friendship, in which Swift had the first place. It was 
imposrible not to esteem a man possessed of qualities so 
congenial with his own ; but his aflfection was engaged 
by those of a less exalted kind, and more pleasing in 
the general intercourse of life. Sheridan had a liyelj 
fancy, and a surprising quickness of inventitm. He had 
inch a perpetual flow of spirits, such a ready wit, and 
variety of humour, that I hare often heard his acquainft- 
ance wy, it was impossible for the most splenetic man 
not to be dieerfiil in his company. Imagine what a trea- 
aiBre this tuust be to Swift, in that gloomy state of mind^ 
into whidi the disappointment of all his views, upon the 
queen's death, had thrown him ; and in which we find 
from his letters, he continued so many years. Despair of 
doing any good, had turned his thoughts wholly from 
pidilic affairs, which before had engrossed so much of 
Iris time : and he was not in a disposition to set about 
any work that would reqidre much thought, or labour of 
tlie brain ; he therefore gave himself wholly up to the 
hagaXeUe^ and to writing nothing but jeux d* esprit; 
In which no one was better qualified to keep up 
the ball than Sheridan. For one whole year it was 
agreed that they diould write to each other in verge 
every day, and were to be upon honour that they would 
take up no more than five minutes in composing each 
letter. Numbers of riddles, Angl4>-l€Utn letters, and 
oth^ whims of fancy, were produced in the same way. 

But as these were only intended for [uivate anmsement^ 
vou 11^ 
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most of them, when they had served their turn, wer^ 
committed to the flames. Some few, however, have es* 
caped, and are printed in his works ; which may s^rve to 
gratify the curiosity of such readers, as may be desirous 
to have a private peep, as it were, at the fancy of thit 
great genius, when irolicksome and unrestrained she was 
playing her sportive gambok en dishabiUS. 

With all these good qualities and pleasing talents, 
Swift saw some weaknesses and infirmities in his fi'iend, 
which he in vain endeavoured to cure. However skill- 
ed he might be in bodes, he was a perfect child as to the 
knowledge of the world. Being wholly void of artifice 
and design himself, he never suspected any in others; 
and thus became the dupe of all artful men with whom 
he had any connexion. As he knew not how to set a 
true value on money, he had no regard to economy ; and 
his purse was always open to the indigent, without coo- 
sidering whether he could4i£ford it or not In conversa- 
tion, his fancy was not always under the direction of 
discretion, and he frequently gave offence by sudden 
sallies, without intending it Sidft acted the part of a 
true friend on these occaaons, and was not sparing of his 
admonitions and advice as oppcfftunities offered ; but he 
found the doctor too opinionated to be guided by the 
judgment of others, though his own was too weak to re- 
strain his natural propensities. In this case the best ser- 
vice to be done, was, to increase his income in propor- 
tion to the largeness of his spirit, as his spirit was not to 
be confined within the bounds of his income. With > 
this view Swift was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
promote the flourishing state of his school. He recom- 
mended him to all as the ablest master of the ag^; and 
published a copy of Latin verses in his praise as such ; 
he descended even at times to act as his usher ; and 
Jteqaeailjr attended at school to hear a class; when the 
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doctor wad ill, or absent in the countiy, he supptied hk 
place ; and was always one of the examiners at the pub- 
lic quarterly examinations. 

Such attention paid by one of Swill's high character, 
could not fail of raising the reputation oi the school ; 
and accordingly it increased so rapidly, that in a few 
years the number of scholars far exceeded that of any 
other seminary ever known in that kingdom. But Swift 
saw with concern that his expenses kept pace with his 
income, and increased in the same proportion. Indulg- 
mg his natural dit^KMition, he made frequent costly enr 
. tertainments, and on certain days when he was freed 
from the afternoon attendance on school, his table was 
open to all bans vivans^ jovial companions, &c. And 
where mkth and good wine circulated so briskly, it is to 
be supposed tliere was no lack of guests. Swift saw 
there was no likelihood of any change in his conduct, 
while he continued in the same place, and associated 
with the same sets. In compassion therefore to his 
young and yearly increasing family, he formed the de- 
sign of having him removed upon very advantageous 
terms, to a distant part of the kingdom, where he would 
have no sudi temptation to indulge the extravagance <^ 
his disposition. It happened at that time that the school- 
master of Armagh was in a declining jstaie of health. 
That school was richly endowed with lands, whose clear 
rent amounted to four hundred pounds a year, a consi- 
derable income in those days, and fully equal to double 
that sum at present. Swift wrote to a friend in Armagh 
to send off an express to him instantly on the death of 
the incumbent. Immediately on the receipt of this, he 
waited on primate Lindsay (to whose advancement Lind- 
say himseljf acknowledges, in one of his letters. Swift had 
chiefly contributed) saying ^ he had a favour to beg of 
him. That he was going to turn schoob&a&V^^ «sA ^<^- 
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sired he irould ffve him the school of Armagh.'* — ^" U 
is not vacant,'' said the primate. " Yes, but it is," said 
Swift, showing him the letter he had received by express. 
After some rsollerj from the primate on the dean's turn- 
ing schoolmaster. Swift at last said, ^ Well, my lord, let 
me have the disposal of the school, and 111 engage to fill 
it up to your mind ; I mean to place Sheridan in it." 
The primate consented without hesitation. 

Swift immediately went to the doctor with the news^ 
who had not the least previous intimation of the afi^ 
from the dean. After due acknowledgments of his 
iundness on this occasion, Sheridan said '^ that he must 
take some time to consider of it, and that he could not 
take a step, upon which the whole colour of his future 
life depended, without consulting his friends" — ^^ Your 
friends," said Swift, " you will ever be a blockhead as to 
the world : because they are pleased with your company, 
and gratify themselves in passing many happy hours 
with you in social mirth, you suppose them to be your 
friends. Believe me there is little true friendship in the 
world ; and it is not imposdble but the very men who 
DOW hug you to their bosoms, may hereafter turn out to 
be your inveterate enemies. Take my advice ; consult 
none of them; but accept without hesitation of an offer 
which will seciijre you a handsome income for life, inde- 
pendent of casualties. Besides, your school will proba- 
bly floiurish as much there as here, as the high reputation 
you have gained in Dublin will follow you to the north, 
and secure to you all the boys of that most populous and 
opulent part of the kingdom." 

The doctor still persisted in his resolution of consulting 
bis friends ; and at a meeting of them for that purpose, 
chiefly composed of the fellows of the college, they were 
unanimously of opinion that he should by no means ac* 
c^t of the proposed offer. They represented to him, 
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^- that his school was in a most flourishing state, and like- 
ly to increase daily. That he could not hope to have 
any thing like the number of pupils in a country town, 
as in the capital ; and his income even with the addition 
of the endowment, would probably not be greater. 
That by residing in Dublin, he might make such pow^- 
fiil connexions, as would raise lum to considerable chu^b 
preferments, all expectation of wliich he miist give up if 
he buried himself in an obscure comer of the kingdom.'' 
By these, and other arguments of the like nature, the 
doctor was easily persuaded to follow the bent of his inr 
clinations. For it must have been with great reluctance 
that he would have quitted the society of such a number 
of learned, ingenious, and agreeable men, as then fcnrmed 
the circle of his acquaintance. 

The doctor had too much reason aflerward to repent 
of his not having followed Swift's advice, as what he had 
foretold, in a few years came to pass. Those very meD> 
whom he considered as his best friends, set up another 
school in opposition to his, which they supported with all 
their interest, of which the doctor speaks in the following 
manner in a letter to Swift : '* As fw my quondam friends, 
as you style them, quonrdam them all. It is the most de- 
cent way I can curse them ; for they lulled me asleep, tOl 
they stole my school into the hands of a blockhead, and 
have driven me toward the latt^ part of my life to a dis- 
agreeable solitude ; where I have the mi^eiy to reflect 
upon my folly in making such a perfidious choice, at a 
time when it was not in my nature to suspect any soul 
upon earth." In answer to which Swift says, "I own 
you have too much reason to complain of some friends, 
who, next to yourself, have done you most hurt ; whom 
I still esteem and frequent, although I confess I cannot 
heartily for^ve. Yet certainly the case was not merely 
personal malice to you (although it had the same effects) 
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bat a kind of I know not what job^ wbich one of them 
has often henrtilj repented," 

Nothing could place Swift's friendship in a more coQr> 
spicuous or disinterested li^t, than this whole transaction. 
To have parted with Sheridan at that period (tf life, when 
all was gloom about him, when he most wanted such a 
ftiend to raise his drooping spirits, and such an associate 
in the only amusements which he was then capable of 
relishing, would have been to him like the loss of a limb. 
Yet when he thought that it was necessary for the inte* 
rests of the doctor and his family, that he should remove 
kota his settlement in town, to a more advantageous and 
secure one in the country, he himself planned the scheme 
of his removal, which was likely to end, with but few 
intervals, in a separation for life. How different is this 
from the false representation made of him by Lord Oire- 
ry. He had'said, ^ The aflfection between Theseus and 
Purithous, was not greater than between Swift and Sherih 
dan ; but the friendship that cemented the two and^t 
heroes, probably commenced upon motives very different 
from those which united the two modem divines." His 
lordship did not think proper to state what those motives 
were ; and after having drawn Sheridan's character, with 
as little regard to truth, dud in many points, as little re* 
semblance to the original as any of his other portraits, be 
assigns Swift's close attachment to him to the meanest and 
most seliish motives; where he says, "In this situation, 
and with this disposition, Swift fastened upon him as upon 
a prey, with which he intended to regale himself when- 
ever his appetite should prompt him. Sheridan therefore 
was kept constantly within his reach ; and the only time 
be was permitted to go beyond the limits of his chain, 
was, to take possesion of a living in the county of Cork, 
which had been bestowed upon him by the then lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland." 
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For many fean after this fruitless attempt to serve his 
friend, Swift had it not in his power to promote his in- 
terests in any other way, being the most obnoxious of any 
man living to those who were then in power. But on 
the appointment of Lord Carteret to the government of 
Ireland, who had been one of his old Mends, Doctor 
Sheridan was the first he recommended to his protection. 
He got him appointed one of his domestic chaplains, with 
a promise of making a provision for him in the church. 
Lord Carteret, who was himself an excellent scholar, 
soon distinguished the doctor's merit in that line, nor was 
he less pleased with him as a companion, often inviting 
him to his private parties, and sometimes, laying his 
state adde, he would steal out from the castle in a hack- 
ney chair, to pass the evening at Sheridan's with Swift, 
and the select set which used to meet there. By the 
desire of the lord lieutenant, the doctor had one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles performed by his scholars for Ms 
^itertainment Before the day of exhibition Loiti Car- 
teret appointed a morning to pass with him in reading the 
play together, in order to refresh his memory after so long 
an absence from his Greek studies. The doctor was as- 
tonished at the facility and accuracy with which he trans- 
lated this difficult author, having scarce any opportunity 
of giving him assistance through the whole play. While 
he was expresdng his surprise at this, and admiration at 
the wonderftil knowledge which his lordship showed of 
the Greek language. Lord Carteret, with great candour, 
told him ^ he would let him into the secret how he came 
to be so far master of this particular auth<nr." He said 
^ that when he was envoy in Denmark, he had been for 
a long time confined to his chamber, partly by illness, and 
partly by the severity of the weather; and having but 
few books with him, he had read Sophocles over and 
over so often, as to be able almost to repeat the whole 
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^erbaiim^ which hnpreseed it ever after indeHblj on hii 
memory.*' 

This candid confesdon was certainly the act of an 
ingenuous mind, above the vanity of gaining a character 
superior to its merits ; and I believe there are very few 
who would not have suffered the doctor to go away in the 
full persuasion, that he was one of the most complete 
acholars oi the age in the whole of the Greek language, 
and accordingly q[)tead this account of him, seemingly 
«o well founded, to the worid. 

Not long after this, the lord lieutenant bestowed on 
the doctor the first liviog that fell in the gift of govern- 
ment, only as an earnest of ftiture favours ; and from the 
countenance shown him at the castle, it was generally 
supposed that he might expect in time to rise to some high 
dignities in the church. But all this feir prospect soon 
vanished, by a concurrence of some veiy extraotdinaiy 
accidents. When he went down to be inducted into his 
living, he was requested by Ardideacon Russel of Cork, 
to supply his place in the pulpit on the following Sunday. 
The doctor, who was a very absent man, had forgot his 
jengageinent, and was sitting quietly at his lodging en 
dSsliahtiUy when a message from the parish clerk, who 
saw no preachexarrive after the seMce had begun, itnised 
him from his reveiie^ He dressed himself with all speed, 
^nd of two sermons that he had brought with him, took 
the furst that came to his hand, without looking into it 
It happened that the first of August in that year fell on 
that veiy Sunday; and the first of August being»the day 
on winch Queen Anne died, was, in that time of party, 
a day of great celebrity, and much adverted to by the 
whigs. But this circumstance had not at all oocurred to 
the doctor, who looked on it only as a common Sunday, 
without considering the day of the month. The text of 
tins tod sennon happened to be, <' Sufficient to the day h 
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the evil thereof." Such a text on such a day, excited 
a general murmur through the iirhole congregatioii, to the 
great surprifie of the preacher, vho was the odIj person 
ignorant of the cause ; of which he was not informed till 
after he had descended from the pulpit, when the affair 
was past remedy. There happened to be present in the 
church a furious whig; and one of the most violent party- 
men of the times. He immediately took post for Dublin, 
where, by his representation of this matter, as Swift has 
observed in giving an account of this transaction, ^ Such 
a clamour was raised by the zeal of 5ne man, of no large 
dimensions either of body or mind, that we in Dublin 
could * apprehend no less than an invasion by the pre- 
tender, who must be landed in the South." 

Such indeed was the violent clamour raised by the 
whigs in general, that the lord lieutenant, in order to pa- 
cify them, was obliged to order the doctor's name to be 
struck out of the list of chaplains, and to forbid his ap- 
pearance at the castle ; though he was perfectly satisfied 
of his innocence, as it appeared that in the whole sermon 
there was not a syllable relating to government or party, 
or to the subject of the day ; and that he had often 
preached it before under the same text. And as Swift 
observes in one of his letters on this subject, ^ It is in- 
deed against common sense to think that you should 
dioose such a time, when you had received a favour from 
the lord lieutenant, and had reason to expect more, to 
discover your disloyalty ifi the pulpit. But what will 
that avail ? It is safer for a man's interest to blaspheme 
God, than to be of a party out of power, or even to be 
thought so; and dnce the last was the case, how could 
you ima^ne that all mouths would not be open when 
you were received, and in some manner preferred by 
government, although in a poor way. I tdl you there is* 

D 2 
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hardly a wUg in Ireland who would allow a poiatoe and 
buttermilk to a reputed tory." 

Swift's letters on this occa^on bear the strongest mailcs 
of true friendship, by giving him the best advice how 
to conduct himself, and letting in some rays of hope, that 
he should be able to settle matters with the lord lieutenant 
in London, on his shortly intended vint to thatcity^ and 
80 clear the way for some future favour. 

But though, as Swift expresses it, the doctor had thus, 
by mere chance-medley, shot his own fortune dead with 
a angle text, yet it was the means of hb receiving a 
considerable addition to his fortiuie, of more intrinsic 
value than the largest benefice he might have reason to ex- 
pect As this proceeded from an act of uncommon gene* 
irosity, it deserves well to be recorded. Aichdeacon 
Bussel, in whose pulpit the sermon was preached, consi- 
dered himself as instrumental, however accidentalfy^, to 
the ruin of the doctor's expectations. He was for some 
time uneasy in his mind on this account, and at last de- 
termined to make him a noble compensation. He had a 
great friendship for the doctor, whom he saw loaded with 
a numerous oflipring, upon a precarious income, while he 
himself was possessed of a considerable property, and 
without any family. Urged on by those nice scruples in 
his mind, before mentioned, he thought he could not make 
a better use of his fortune, than to apply the superfluity 
of it toward making the doctor easy in his circumstances, 
and thus enabling him to make a provision for his children. 
With this view he took a journey to Dublin, in cnrder to 
make over to him, by an irrevocable deed of gift, the 
valuable manor of Drumlane in the county of Cavan, a 
bmhop's lease^ whidi at that time produced a dear profit 
rent of two hundred and fifty pounds per a$mu$nJ^ Aa 

* I have been well auared, tiiat tiie lease produces at this day no 
llbss a sum than eight bondr^ ptr cfinvm neat profit to the present 
^o^pGsssor. &. 
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act of sadi Mborafitj, and seldom to be paralleled in this 
degenerate and selfish age, deserves well to be rescued 
from oblMon; nor could the autlunr of these memoirs^ 
without ingratitude, pass it over in silence. 

But unfortunatel7 this noble benefaction did not an- 
swer the end proposed by the bountiful donor. The 
doctor now thought his fortune was made, and set no 
bounds to his prodigality : with what he possessed before 
in the county of Cavan, his landed property produced 
him full four hundred pounds a year; and his school and 
living eight hundred more. A laige income indeed in 
those days, but not equal to the profuseness of his spirit. 
He was, as was before observed, the greatest dupe in the 
world, and a constant prey to all the indigent of his ac- 
quaintance, as well as those who were recommended to 
him by others. Wot content with receiving several into 
his school whom he taught without pay, he had always 
two OT three whom he lodged and boarded in his house 
grads; nay, some he maintained in clothes and every 
other necessary, and afterward entered and supported 
them in the college at his own charge, as if they had 
been his own sons. To his daughters he gave the gen- 
teelest education, and dressed them in the most fashion- 
able style. As he was an adept in musdc, both in the 
flcientific and practical part, he had frequent private con- 
certs at his house at no small cost, and the expenses of 
his table were certainly not diminished by liis increase 
of fortune. While he was going on in this career, his 
school gradually decreased, from the cause already men- 
tioned, together with some other co-operating circum- 
stances; but as the diminution of his income made no 
change in his mode of living, it was not long before he 
had contracted such debts as obliged him to mortgage his 
lands. He had exchanged his living in the county of 
Cork, for that of Dunboyne, within a few miles of Dub- 

D 3 
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non almost to frenzy. But i^hen he had time to cool^ 
he always expressed deep concern at his infirmity. 

Of the peevishness of his temper at that time, among 
many other instances, he gave a remarkable one, at the 
inn of Vh^ny, his last stage before his arrival at Cavan. 
In passing to his chamber, he saw the maid employed hi 
scraping a piece of beef, and stopped to ask her how 
many maggots she had got out of it The wench smartly 
answered, " Not so many as there are in your head." 
This repartee, which, at another period of his life would 
have pleased him much, and probably produced half a 
crown to the maid, for her wit, now threw him into a pas- 
raon, in which he was so weak as to complain of her to 
her mistress, and insist on her being discharged for her 
sauciness. 

When the biu'gesses of Cavan went out to meet him, 
one of them addressed him in a complimentary speech on 
the occasion, which was but ill delivered, as he had a re- 
markable thickness of utterance. When he had done, 
Swift asked him, " Pray sir, are you the town sergeant ?** 
(a low office, and scarcely above the rank of a common 
constable.) " No, Mr. Dean," answered^Doctor Sheri- 
dan, ^ that is Mr. Brooks, the apothecary, our eldest 
burgess." ^ I thought so," said Swift, ^ for he spoke as 
if his mouth was fiill of drugs." How must his disposi- 
tion have been changed, when the highest civilities that 
could be shown him, and which formerly were recrfved 
with the greatest pleasure, and returned with the utmost 
politeness, now produced nothing but marks of disgust ! 

From this time all his infirmities increased fast upon 
him, particularly his avarice, to a high degree. Doctcnr 
Sheridan, who still continued to pass great part of his va- 
cations at the deanery, saw many flagrant instances of this, 
whereof he thought himself bound both by friendship, and 
a solemn engagement he had entered into, to give Mm in- 
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f<HinatioiL This aUudes to a coQversation that had 
passed between Swift and Doctor Sheridan, as they were 
riding together on the Strand, some years before the doc- 
tor left Dul>lin. The topic happened to be that of old 
age, whidi Swift said he found coming fast upon him, and 
be supposed he should not be exempt from its attendant 
infirmities. ^ But there is one vice its usual concomi- 
tant, the most detestable of all others, and which there- 
fcHre I would most endeavour to guard against, I mean 
avarice ; I do not know any way so effectual for this pur- 
pose, as to engage some true friend to give me warning 
when he sees any approaches of that sort, and thus put 
me upon my guard. This office I expect from you, and 
hc^ you will give me a solemn assurance that you will 
most punctually fulfil it." The doctor very readily en- 
tered into the engagement; and now thought himself 
bound to discharge it With this view, in one of his va- 
cations passed at the deanery, he set down daily in a 
journal kept for that purpose, all the instances he could 
perceive of the dean's parsimony; which; in a fortnight, 
arose to a considerable amount. Armed with these 
proofs, he one day took an opportunity of asking the 
<ki(n, whether he recollected a discourse which had pass- 
ed between them on the Strand, relative to old age and 
avarice, and the solemn engagement he had made him 
enter into upon that occasion. Swift, as one suddenly 
alarmed, answered with precipitation, '^ Yes, I remember 
it very well — ^Why — do you perceive any thing of that 
sort in me ?" Tou shall be judge yourself, said the doc- 
tor-^read over that paper, and see whether it is not high 
time I should now perform my promise. The dean read 
over the articles with a countenance in which shame and 
despcmdency were blended. When he had done, he 
leaned his head upcm his hand, with his eyes cast on the 
ground, and remained for some time buried in profound 
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thought ; at last he just lifted op his, eyed, without chang- 
ing his posture, and casting a nde glance at the doctor, 
with a most sigoificant look, asked him-^^^ Doctor — did 
you never read Gil Bias ?" alluding to the famous stor} of 
a similar conduct of his towards the archbishop, when he 
was his secretary, which lost him his post After such a 
scene, the reader will easily conclude, that the disease 
was past remedy ; and that the doctor, like poor Gil Bias, 
would probably not continue long in favour. Thus was 
Lord Bolingbroke's observation upon a passage in one of 
Swift's letters fully Verified; where he says, he had made 
a maxim which ought to be written in letters ot diamond, 
*' That a wiEe man should have money in his head, but 
not in his heart." To which his lordship replies, " That 
a wise man shoidd take caie how he lets money get too 
much into his head, for it would most assuredly descend to 
the heart, the seat of the passions." 

Ai^d yet this vice, which daily increased, and made 
him act grudgingly and sordidly in all other articles of 
expense, had bo effect upon his charities, which were 
continued as usual. I ha4 a remarkable instance given 
me of this by Mrs. Sican, two years after this period^ 
when his avarice was at the height. She ha^called oa 
him one morning, and upon the usual question being 
asked o^ " What news ?" said, a very melancholy affair 
had happened the night before to an acquaintance of 
hers, one Mr. Ellis, a cabinet-maker, whose house and 
goods were destroyed by fire ; and as he was a young 
man just beginning the world, newly married, she wai^ 
afraid it would (Nrove his ruin, unless he was relieved bj 
diaritable contributions* Swift asked what character 
he bore ? She said an exceeding good one, for sobriety, 
industry, and integrity* The dean then went to hoB 
desk; and brought out five broad Portugal pieees, wbkl^ 
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^ased at that time in Dublin for four pounds each, and 
gare them to her as his subscription. 

.Dr. Sheridan, finding himself disappointed in all his 
expectations mi his removal, continued at Cavan but lit* 
tie more than two years; when he sold his school, and 
returned to Dublin. While a house was preparing for 
him, he took up his abode as usual at the deanery^ 
where he was seized with a fit of illness, which confined 
him for some weeks to his chamber. The dean was not 
in a condition at that time to aff(Nrd him any consola- 
tion, nor in a disposition of mind to be troubled with a 
sick guest. A longer fit than usual of his old complaint 
had deprived him of all society, and left him a prey to 
the horror of his own thoughts. He had long been wea- 
ry of the world, and all that was in it. He had no 
prospect of relief but from death, fw which he most ar- 
dently wished, even when his state was not so bad. For 
some years befiore, he never took leave of a friend in an 
evening, but he constantly added, '^WeU, God bless 
you, and I hope I shall never see you again."* In this 
hopeless state, deprived of all the comforts of life, no 
vcmder if he was dead also to the feelings of friendship. 
When the doctor had oilBciently recovered to be able 
to go abroad, he was apologising to the dean for the 
trouble he had ^ven him ; saving, " I fear, Mr. Dean, 
I have been an expensive lodger to you this bout." Up- 

* That he was weaiy of life, appears in many passages of his lct< 
ten; and the following anecdote will show how much he wished for 
death. In the year 1739, three years after his memory had first de- 
clined, he had been standing with a clergyman under a very large 
heavy pierglass, which, jiist as they had moved to another part ot 
the room, fell down suddenly, and broke to pieces. The clergyman, 
struck with a sense of the danger they had escaped, turned to Swift, 
•nd cried out, '* What a mercy it is that we moved the moment wo 
-did, for if we had not, we should certainly have been both killed .'** 
Swift replied, *^ Had you been out of the case, I should have been 
J^appy to have remained there/* S. 
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on which Mrs. Whiteway, a rdadon of (he dean^s, who 
then chiefly managed his affairs, and who happened to 
be present, briskly said, '^ It is in jour power, doctor, . 
easily to remedy this, by remoTing to anothar lodging.'^ 
ISwiftwas silent The pow doctor wasquite thunderstruck. 
As this lady had always professed great friendship fcnr 
liim, and lay under considerable obligations to him, he 
quickly saw that this must have been done by Swift's di- 
rection ; in which he was confirmed by his silence on 
the occasion. He immediately left the house, in all that 
angtrish of mind, which a heart possessed of the warmest 
friendship must feel, upon the abrupt breach of one of 
so long a standing, and so sincere on his part ; nor did 
he ever enter it again.* He lived but a short time after 
this. His friend and physician. Dr. Helsham, foretold 
the manner, and almost the vay time of his death. He 
said his diEM)rder was a polypus in the heart, which was 
so far advanced, that it would probably put an end to his 
existence in a short time, and so suddenly, as togive him 
DO warning of it ; and therefore recommended it to him to 
settle his affairs. The doctor, upon this, retired to a 
house of one of his scholars, Mr. O^Callaghan, at Radi" 
famham, three miles from Dublin. In a few days he 
sent for his friend and namesake, Counsellor Sheridan, 
to draw his will; and when that was done, he seemed 
cheerful and in good spirits. The counsellor, and a bro> 
ther of Mr. O'Callaghan's, who had lent him his house, 
upon being called away to another part of the king- 

* The story told by a lying biographer, in a work publidied under 
the n^me of Theophilus Gibber, is utterly false. It is there related, 
that the Doctor, being in fear of his creditors, had retired for refuge 
to the Deanery, and one evening requesting a bottle of wine, the 
Dean grudgingly answered, ** though he had given him a lodging, 
he had not promised to furnish him with wine :'* for the Doctor, at 
that time, did not owe a shilling in the world; having sold a great 
fart of his landed property to pay hie debts. 8. 
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ten, dined with him that dvy. Soon after dinner, the 
eonversation happened to torn on the weather, and one 
of them observed, that the wind was easterly. The doc- 
tor, upon this, said, ^ Let it blow east, west, north, or 
south, the immortal soul will take its flight to the des* 
tined point" These were the last words he ever spoke, 
for he immediately sunk back in his chair, and expired 
without a groan, or the smallest struggle. His friends 
thought he had fallen asleep, and in that belief retii-ed 
to the garden, that they might not disturb his repose ; 
but on their return, after an hour's walk, to theur great 
astonishment, they found be was dead. XJipoa q>ening 
the body, Dr. Helshara's sagadous prognostic proved to 
be true, as the polypus in the heart was discovered to be 
the immediate cause of his death. I know not whether 
k is worth mentioning, that the surgeon said, he never 
aaw so large a heart in any human body. 

It 18 with reluctance I havedwelt so long on this part 
of Swift's life; but as many representations of his con- 
duct at that juncture, founded on truth, too, had got 
abroad, much to the disadvantage of his character, I 
thought it necessary to draw at full length a picture of 
his state of mind at that time, to show how unreasonable 
it 18 to impute faults to the sound and perfect man, which 
wei?e the natural consequence of the decay of his facul- 
ties^ the infirmities of age, and cruel disease ; by which 
so total a change was made in him, that scarce any 
thing of his Cmner self remedned. Among the charges 
against him, ncme bore more hard than his latter beha- 
viour to Dr. Sheridan, for which I have already account- 
ed. In their whole intercourse, previous to that period, 
I have shown how sincere a friend he had always proved 
himself to be ; and afterward, when his understanding 
was gone, and his memory failed, when some former feel- 
ings of the heart only remained, I ha d a strong instance 
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given me by his servant Willianv how deep an iminrf »• 
rion the doctor had made there ; who told me, that when 
he was m that state, the dean, every day, for a long time, 
constantly asked him the same question — '^ William, did 
you know Doctw Sheridan ?" " Yes, sir, very well ;'^ — 
and then, with a heavy sigh, ^ O ! I lost my right hand 
when I lost him !*' 
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HAYING thus finished the life of Swift, and r^ 
lated in a regular series all that I thought most worthy to 
be receded, I have purposely reserved to a separate part 
of the work, such anecdotes, memoirs, and detached 
pieces, as could not have been interwoven into the histi^ 
17, without much interruption. This was the method 
pursued by that great biographer, Plutarch, and that is 
the part of his work, which, in general, is read with most 
{deasure. There is a wonderful curiosity in mankind to 
pry into the secret actions of men, who have made a 
distinguished figure in public, as it is from private anec- 
dotes alone that a true estimate can be formed of their 
real characters, since the other may be assumed only to 
answer the purposes of ambition. Even circumstances 
in themselves trifling, often lead to this, and on that ac-t. 
count are registered with care, and read with avidity. 
I shaU, therefore, without farther preface, relate such 
anecdotes of Swift, as have come to my knowledge, and 
have not hitherto been made known to the world, as they 
rise in my memory ; but shall set down none which I 
have not good reason to believe authentic; aa I received 
most of them firom my father ; others from his and the 
dean's intimate friends ; and some came within my owr 
knowledge^. . 
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We have already seen, that soon after the dean's ac- 
qaaintance with Doctor Sheridan commenced, being 
both equally fond of the bagatelle, they were laying 
themselves out for various contrivances to create inno- 
cent sport There happened to arrive in town at this 
time, one Gibbons, who had been a c6ntemporary of the 
doctor's in the college, but had been absent in the coun- 
try for some years. On his anival, he renewed liis ac- 
quaintance with Doctor Sheridan. He had a great sim« 
plicity of character, which made it easy to impose on 
him, and certain oddities and peculiarities, which render^ 
ed him a proper subject for a practical joke. A plan 
was immediately concerted between them, that Swift 
ahoold personate the character of a distressed clergy- 
man, under the name of Jodrel, applying to Doctor She- 
ridan to be made one of his ushers. A time was ap- 
pointed for their meeting at the doctor's an hour before 
dimier, and several of their set were invited to be pre- 
sent at the sport. When they were assembled. Swift, as 
Jodrel, entered the room in an old rusty gown, and lank 
shabby perriwig, which were provided at the doctor's for 
the purpose. As he was an exceUent mimic, he perso- 
nated the character of an awkward country parson to 
the life. Gibbons was requested by the doctw to exa- 
mine him, in order to see whether he was jfit for the post ; 
and Jodrel gave such answers to the questions asked by 
Gibbons, as afforded high entertainment to all present. 
One of his questions was, ^ What is Christ's chui'ch ?" 
To which Jodrel replied, ^ A great pile of building 
near the four courts;" for so that church is called. 
On which Gibbons exclsdmed, " was there ever such 
a blockhead? Who the devil put you in orders?" 
The sport occasioned by this was too rich to be sud- 
denly giv^n up. Gibbons, Jqdrel, and the other guests, 
met, sev^al times at dinner, where Jodrel's behaviour 
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was always awkward and absurd. One time he held 
out his plate with both his hands, stretching it in the 
most ridiculous posture quite across the table, which 
provoked Gibbons to call lam fool! dunce! and even 
to give him a slap on the wrist with the flat of his 
knife ; at the same time showing him how he ought to 
hold his plate, or that he should send it by one of 
the servants. When this sort of amusement was ad- 
judged to have continued long enough, doctor Sheridan 
delivered a message to Gibbons from the dean, inviting 
him to dine with him. Gibbons, who had expressed a 
great ambition to be known to Swift, received the mes- 
sage with transport, but said, '* Sure he wont ask that 
fool Jodrel !" Sheridan told him '^ he might set his heart 
at rest, for that the dean never had, nor never would ask 
him as long as he lived.'' When the appointed day 
came, Gibbons went with the doctor to the deaneiy, who 
placed him at a window from which he could see the 
dean returning from prayers. He was dressed that day 
in as high a style as the clerical function will allow ; in a 
padausoy gown, square velvet cap. Sic, Gibb(ms looked 
at him with great attention, and turning to Sheridan with 
much perturbation of countenance, cried out, " Why doc- 
tor that is Jodrel !" — " Peace, fool," said the doctor, "I 
was very near losing the dean's acquaintance, by hs^ 
pening to say that Jodrel had some resemblance to him." 
When the dean entered the chamber where they were^ 
Gibbons changed colour, and in great confusion said to 
Sheridan, "By my soul it is Jodrel!— What shall I 
do !" Sheridan then smiled ; so did the dean, and opened 
the matter' to Gibbons in such a way as to set him at 
ease, and make him pass the remainder of the day veiy 
pleasantly. But Swift had not yet done with him. He 
had perceived that though Gibbons had no pretensions 
to scholarship, he had a good deal of vanity on that scture, 
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and was resolved to mortify him. He had beforehand 
prepared Mrs. Johnson in a passage of Loicretius,* 
wherein are these lines : 

Medioque infante leporum 
Svrgit amari aUqtdd* 

Among their evening amusements, Mrs. Johnson call- 
ed for Lucretius, as an author she was well acquainted 
with, and requested of Gibbons to explain that passage 
to her. Why, says he, there can be nothing mwe easy, 
and began immediately to construe it in the schoolboy 
fashion, '^ Qmc and medio infante in the middle of a foun- 
tain, kpanan of hares." — " No Mr. Gibbons," Interrupted 
Mrs. Johnson, " if that word signified hares, it would be 
a false quantity in the verse, the a, being necessarily long 
in the last, foot of the line, whereas the o, in leporumy 
when it signifies hares, is short" Poor Gibbons was 
quite confounded, acknowledged his error, and did not 
choose to give any farther proofs of his erudition, before 
a lady so profoundly skilled in Latin. 

When Swift (who did every thing in his own way) in- 
troduced Bishop Berkeley to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
he made use of these words : ^^ My lord, here is a rela- 
tion of your lordsliip's who is goad far something ; and 
that, as times go, is saying a great deal." 

As Swift was fond of scenes in low life, he missed no 
<^)portunity of being present at them, when they fell in 
his way. Once when he was in the country, he receiv- 
ed intelligence that there was to be a beggars' wedding in 
the neighbourhood. He was resolved not to miss the 
opportunity of seeing so curious a ceremony; and that 
lie might enjoy the whole cmnpletely, proposed to Dr. 

* Book IV. \i2rt. 
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Sheridan that he should go thither, disguised as a btind 
fiddler, urith a bandage over hia eyes, and he would attend 
him as his man to lead banL Thus accoutred they reach- 
ed the scene of action, where tlie blind fiddler was receiv- 
ed with joyful shouts. They had plenty of meat and 
drink, and plied the fiddler and his man with more than 
wad agreeable to them. Never was a more joyous 
wedding seen. They sung, they danced, told their stcnrie^ 
cracked jokes, &c. in a vein of humour more entertain- 
ing to the two guests, than they probably could have 
found in any other meeting on a like occasion. When 
they were about to depart, they pulled out their leatfaar 
pouches, and rewarded the fiddler very handsomely. 
The next day the dean and the doctor walked oat in 
their usual dress, and found their companions of the pre- 
ceding evening scattered about in different parts of the 
road, and the neighbouring village, all begging thehr'chai- 
rity in doleful strains, and telling dismal stories oif tbdr- 
distress. Among these, they found some npaa crutchei^ 
who had danced very nimbly at ^he wedding ; others stone 
blind, who were perfectly clearnsighted at the feast The 
doctiNT distributed among them the money which he had 
received aa his pay ; but the dean, who mortally bated 
those sturdy vagrants, rated them soundly ; tdd them in 
what manner he had been present at the wedding, and 
was let into their roguery, and assured them, *^if they 
did not immediately apply to honest labour, he would 
have them taken up, and sent to jail. Whereupon the 
lame once more recovered tlieir legs, and the blind their 
^es, so as to make a very precipitate retreat. 

When the dean was at Q^uilca, a country seat of doc^ 
tor Sheridan's, on a small estate which he possessed in the 
county of Cavat), during the doctor's absence, who could 
only pass his school vacations there, he acted as bailifi^ 
iilsaperintendins^ the vrotks then carrying on. He had 
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•a mind to gnrpnse the doctor, ou his next visit, with some 
improvements made at his own expense. Accordingly he 
had a canal cut of some extent, and at the end of it, by 
tinnsplanting some young trees, formed an arbour, which - 
he called Stclla\s botven, and surrounded some acres of 
land about it with a dry stone wall (for the country af- 
forded no lime) the materials of which were taken from 
tlie surface of tlie ground, which was very stony. The 
dean had given strict charge to all about him to keep tliis 
secret, in order to surprise the doctor on his arrival ; but 
Jie had in the mean time received intelligence of all that 
was going forward. On his coming to Quiica, the dean 
took an eai-ly opportunity of walking with him carelessly 
toward tins new scene. The doctor seemed not to take 
the least notice of any alteration, and with a most inflexi- 
ble countenance continued to talk of indifferent matters. 
•" Coofoimd your stupidity," said Swift in a rage, *' why, 
yott blockhead, don't you see the great improvements I 
have been making here ?" — " Improvements, Mr. Dean ; 
why J see a long bog hole out of which I suppose you have 
cat the tuif ; you have removed some of the young trees, 
I think to a worse situation ; as to taking the stones from 
the surface of the ground, I allow that is a useful 
work, as the grass will grow the better for it ; and placing 
them about the field in that form, will make it moi'e easy 
to carry them off." — " Plague on your Ii-ish taste," says 
Swift ; " this is just what I ought to have expected from 
you; but neither you nor your forefathei-s ever made 
such an improvement ; nor will you be able while you 
live to do any thing like it." 

The doctor was resolved to retaliate on the dean the 
first opportunity. It happened when he was down there 
lu one of his vacations, that the dean was absent for a 
few days on a visit elsewhere. He took this opportunity 
of employing a great number of hands tomal^ an island* 
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in the middle of the lake, where the water was twenty 
feet deep ; an arduous work in appearance, but not hard 
to \ie executed in a place abouoding with large stones 
upon the surface of the ground, and where long heath , 
grew every where in great plenty ; for by placing quan- 
tities of those stones in large bundles of heath, the space 
was soon filled up, and a large idand formed. To cover 
this, a sufficient quantity of earth and green sods were 
brought, and several well grown osiers, and other aquatics^ 
wei-e removed to it The doctor's seo^et was better kept 
than Swift's; who, on his return, walked toward the 
lake, and seeing the new island, cried out in astonish- 
ment, *^ Heigh ! how the water of tlie lake is sunk in 
this short time to discover tiiat island, of which there was 
no trRC« before !'' Greatly sunk indeed, observed the 
doctor with a sneer, if it covered the tops of tliose osiers. 
Swift then saw he had been fairly taken in, and acknow- 
ledged the doctor had got the better of him, both in his 
stratagem, and the beauty of his improvement. 

Many were their contrivances to play tricks on each 
other as occasions offered, and it seldom happened but 
that where one succeeded, a speedy retaliation ensued. 
The dean, the doctor, another gentleman, and the bishop 
of Meath, once set out together from Dublin, to pass 
some days at a fiiend's house in the country. The bi- 
shop had said ^ that he should not be able to visit his 
diocese for some time, as his house was rebuilding ;^' 
upon which Swift made him a tender of his house at 
Laracor, till his own should be ready for liim. The 
discourse naturally fell upon country scat; ; and Sheri- 
dan enlarged a good deal upon the beauties of Quilca ; 
which though at that time in a verj rude state, to use a 
modern phrase, had certainly great capabilities. Swift 
excla'med, ^ My lord, do you hear that vapouring scab ? 
I will sliow you an exact picture of that place which. 
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he has painted in such fine colours.'* Upon which he 
put his hand in his pocket, and, foTv the first time, pi'odu- 
ced that hidicrous copy of verses on Quilca, since printed 
in his works. This occasioned a good deal of laughter 
at the doctor's expense, who bore It patiently for somd 
Ume, but meditated speedy revenge. He then pretended 
to be weary of the coach, and said he would mount his 
horse, which was led, and go before to prepare breakfast 
for them at the inn. He made what speed he covld^ 
and upon his arrival there, instantly called for pen, ink» 
and paper, and wrote the poem, describing the dean's 
goods at Laracor. Upon seeing a beggar at the door» 
{he. thought struck him to have this presented to the 
bishop by way of petition. He accordingly folded it 
up in that form, and gate the beggar his lesson when and 
how he was to present it. When breakfast was over, 
and they had all got into the coach, the beggar with 
much importunity stretched his hand out with the peti- 
tion to the bishop. Swift, always at enmity with these 
Tagrants, be^ed of his lordship not to receive it, and 
was calling out to the coachman to drive on, when the 
bishop, who had been let into the secret by Sheridan^ 
stopped him, and opening the petition, kept it close to 
his eyes, so that no one els^ might see its contents, and 
for some time seemed to read it with attention. He then 
gave the poor man a shilling, and said he would examine 
into the truth of what was there set down,, when be re- 
turned. Swift for a long time after indulged himself on 
his usual topic, inveighing strongly against giving en- 
couragement to such sturdy vagabonds, who were the 
pests of society, &c. &c. The bishop at last inten*upt- 
irig him said, *' Indeed, Mr. Dean, if what is here set 
forth be true, the man is a real object of compassion, as 
you sliall see." Upon which he read aloud the follow- 
ing contents of the paper. 
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A true and fcdihful inventory of the goods belonging 
to Doctor Sfvift, vicar of Laracor ; ttpon Jtis offer- 
ijig to lend his house to the bishop of Meath, until 
his onm was btdU. 

An oaken, broken, elbow chair ; 

A caudle cup, without an ear^ 

A batterM, shatterM ash bedstead ; 

A box of deal without a lid ; 

A. pair of tongs, but out of joint ; 

A backsword poker, without point ; 

A pot that*s crackM across, around 

With an old knotted garter bound ; 

An iron lock without a key ; 

A wig, with hanging quite grown gray ; 

A curtain worn to half a stripe ; 

A pair of bellows, without pipe ; 

A dish which might good meat afford once ; 

An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 

A bottle bottom, wooden platter ; 

One is for meal, and one for water ; 

There likewise is a copper skillet. 

Which runs as fast out, as you fill it ; 

A candlestick, snuffdish, and saveall. 

And thus his household goods you have all. 

These to your lordship, as a friend. 

Till you have built, I freely lend ; 

They'll serve your lordship for a shift ; 

M'hy not, as well as doctor Swift ? 

Thus were the tables turoed upon the deaii, and a good 
deal of mirth indulged at his expense. 

"When he was at Ctuilca he went one Sunday to a 
diurch at the distance of more than two hours ride. 
The pai-son of the parish invited him to dinner, but 
Swift excused himself by saying, " that it was too far to 
ride home afterward ; no, I shall dine with my neigh- 
bour Reilly at Virginy, which is half way home.** 

Reilly, who was what is called there a gentleman fa^ 
pier, was proud of the honour, and immediately despatch- 
ed a messenger to his wife to prepare for the reception of 
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so extraordinary a guest. She dressed herself out in 
her best apparel ; the son put on his new suit, and his 
silyer-laced hat adorned his head. When the lady was 
introduced to the dean, he saluted her with the same re- 
spect as if she had been a dutchess, making several congis 
down to the ground, and then handed her with great for- 
mality to her seat After some high-flown compliment^ 
he addressed his host — ^'* Mr. ReiDy, I suppose you have 
a considerable estate here ; let us go and look over your 
demesne."—" Estate, says Reilly, devil a foot of land be- 
longs to me or any of my generation. I have a pretty 
good lease here indeed from Lord Fingal, but he threatens 
that he will not renew it, and I have but a few years of 
it to come." — " Well — ^but when am I to see Mrs. Reil- 
ly?" — ^*'Why don't you see her there before you?" 
" l*hat Mrs. ReiUy ! impossible ! I have heard ohc is a 
prudent woman, and as such would never dress herself 
out in silks, and other ornaments, fit only for ladies of 
fashion. No — Mrs. Reilly, the farmer's wife, would 
never wear any thing better than plain stuflf, with other 
things suitable to it" Mrs. Reilly happened to be a 
woman of good sense, and taking the hint, immediately 
withdrew, changed her dress as speedily as possible, and 
in a short time returned to the parlour in her common 
apparel. Swift saluted her in the most fiiendly manner, 
taking her by the hand and saying, " I am heartily glad 
to see you, Mrs. Reilly. This husband of your's would 
fain have palmed a fine lady upon me, all dressed out in 
giike, and in the pink of the mode, for his wife, but I was 
not to be taken in so." He then laid hold of young 
master's fine laced hat; with his penknife ripped off the 
lace, and folding it up in several papers, thrust it into the 
fire. When it was sufficiently burnt, he wrapped it up 
io fresh paper, and put it in his pocket. It may be sup- 
posed that the family was put into no small confusion at 
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this strange proceediog; but they did not dai'e to show 
that they took any umbrage at it, as the preseace of Swift 
struck every one with uncommon awe, who were not well 
acquainted with him. . 

However, as he soon resumed his good humour, enter- 
taining them with many pleasantries to theii* taste (for no 
man knew better how to adapt his conversation to all 
classes of people) they soon recovered their spirits, and 
the day was passed very cheerfully. When he was taking 
his leave, he said, *' I do not intend to rob you Mrs. 
Reilly ; I shall take nothing, belonging to you away with 
me ; there^syour son's hatrlace, I have only changed the 
form of it to a much better one. So God bleas you^ and 
thanks for your good entertainment." 

When he was gone, Mrs. Reilly, upooopenii^ the^par 
pers found, there were four guineas enclosed in it, to^ 
ther with the burnt Iftce. While he staid hi the country 
he kept an eye upon them, and found his lessons had not 
been thrown away, as they were cured of their vanities, 
and lived in a manner more consonant to their situation 
in life. In consequence of which, one of the first thin^ 
he did on his return to Dublin, was to pay a visit to 
Lord Fingal, and engage him to renew Reiily's lease; 
without which the poor man would, in a few years, have 
had nothing for his own or his family's support 

During his residence at Quilca he wrote a great part 
of his " Gulliver's Travels," and prepared the whole 
for the press. While he was upon the subject of the 
Brobdingnags^ he used frequently to invite a Mr. 
Doughty, who lived in that neighbourhood, to dine 
with him. He was of a gigantic stature ; and sup- 
posed to be the strongest man in Ireland, as well as the 
most active. Swift used to take great delight in see- 
ing liim perfoim several of his feats, some of whic(i were 
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%i so extraordinary a nature, that I should be afraid to 
relate them, lest it should impeach ray credibility. Among 
these, Swift asked hhn whether he could carrj on his 
back a Manks horse which happened to be in the court*-* 
yard at that time. Doughty, after having tied his legs, 
immediately took him up and threw him on his shoulder^, 
with the same ease that another man would lift xa sheep, 
and walked about with him for a long time without 
abilnking at all under his burden. It happened one day 
that a gentleman of that neighbourhood, well known in 
the country by the name of KtUbuck Ttdte, dined with 
the' dean at Quilca when Doughty was there. He was 
a blunt freespoken man, no respecter of persons, and 
stood in awe of no one, let his rank or character be what 
it would. After dinner Swift asked him ^' whether he 
could direct him the road to Market-hill?" Tuite said 
"he did not know it"—" That is the way," said Swift, 
*' with all your Irish blockheads; you never know the 
way to any place beyond the next dunghill." — " Wh}%'' 
answered Tuite, " I never was at Market-hill : have not 
you been there, Mr. Dean ?" He acknowledged he had. 
•* Then what a damned English blockhead are you," re- 
plied Killbuck, " to find fault with me for not directing 
you the way to a place where I never had been, when 
you don't know it yourself, who have been there?" 
Swift, with a countenance of great counterfeited terror, 
immediately rose and changed seats with Doughty, who 
baj^pened to be next to him, placing the giant between 
him and Tuite to protect hijn against that wild man, and 
skulking behind him like a child, with well acted fear, to - 
the no small entertainment of the company ; who, how- 
ever, were not sorry that the dean had met with his match. 
And the fame of Killbuck for this bold retort on the 
dean, of whom all the world stood in awe, was spread 
through the country. 
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Swift had got the character of a morose, ill-natured 
man, cbieflj' from a practice of his to Trhich he constant- 
ly adhered. Wlienever he fell into the company of any 
person for the Arst time, it was his custom to try their 
tempers and disposition, by some abrupt question that 
bore the s^pearance of rudeness. If this were well taken 
and answered with good humour, he afterward made 
amends by his civilities. But if he saw any marks of re* 
seutment from alarmed pride, vanity, or conceit, he drop- 
ped all farther intercoui-se with the party. This will be 
iilustiated by an anecdote of that sort related by Mrs. 
Pilkiugton. After supper, the dean having decanted a 
bottle of wine, poiured what remained into a glace, and 
seehig it was muddy, presented it to Mr. Pilkington to 
think it ; " for," said he, " I always keep some poor par- 
son to drink the foul wine for me.'* Mr. Pilkington, 
enterhig into his humour, thanked him, and told him4 
he did not know the difference, but was glad to get 
a glass at any rate." — ** Why then," said the dean, " you 
shan't, for I'll drink it myself. Why, p — ^x take you, 
you arc wiser than a paltry cm-ate^ whom I asked to dine 
with me a few days ago ; for, upon my making the same 
speech to him, he said he did not understand such usage, 
8^d so walked oS without his dinner. By the same 
token, I told the gentleman who recommended him to 
me, that the fellow was a blockhead, and I had done with, 
him." 

Captain Hamilton, of Castle-Hamilton, in the county 
Cavan, gave me the following account of his first ac- 
quaintance with Swift. The captaiji was possessed of 
one of the largest estates and best houses in th^ county, 
where he constantly resided, and lived in a most hospi- 
table way. He had a good natui*al understanding, but 
utterly unimproved through a neglect in his education. 
He was cheerful, good natured, and gencixHis in the 
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highest d^ree. A long firiepdship had subsisted between 

Sir Arthur Acheson and hint, and they usually passed 

two months in the year at each other's house alternately. 

It happened that Captain Hamiltoi^paid one of these 

visits when Swift was there. Sir Arthur, upon hearing 

of his friend's arrival, ran out to receive him at the door, 

followed by Swift. The captain, who did not see the 

dean, as it was in the dusk of the evening, in his blunt 

way, upon entering the house exclaimed, '' that he was 

very sorry he was so unfortunate to choose that time for 

his visit"—" Why so ?"— " Because I hear Dean Swift 

is with you. He is a great scholar, a wit ,* a plain country 

'squire wUl have but a bad time of it in his company, 

and I don't like to be laughed at." Swift then stepped 

up to the captsdn, from behind Sir Arthur, where he had 

stood, and said to iiim, ^^ Fray, Captain Hamilton, do 

you know how to say yes oar no pi^operly ?" — " Yes, I 

think I havf^ understanding enough for that" — " Then 

give me your hand — depend upon it you and I will agree 

very well." The captain told me he never "passed two 

months so pleasantly in his life, nor had ever met with so 

agreeable a companion as S^ift proved to be during the 

whole time. Insomuch, that at parting he pressed him 

most cordially to pass the next summer with him at Castle* 

Hamilton. 

There lived at that time in Ireland a gentleman of tlie 

name of Mathew, whose history is well worth recording, 

although in a great part it may appear digressive. He 

was possessed of a large estate in the finest county of 

that kingdom, Tipperary : which produced a clear rent 

of eight thousand a year. As he delighted in a country 

life, he resolved to buUd a large commodious house for 

the reception of guests, surrounded by fifteen hundred 

acres of hb choicest land, all laid out upon a regular plan 

of improvement, according to the new^ adopted mode of 

s2 
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English gardening (which had supplanted the bad Dutch 
taste brought in by King William) and of which he was 
the first to set the example in Ireland ; nor was there any 
improvement of that sort then in England, which was 
comparaMe to his, either in point of beauty or extent. 
As this design was formed early in life, in order to accom- 
plish his point, without incurring any debt on his estate, 
he retired to the Continent for seven years, and lived 
npon six hundred pounds a year, while the remaining 
income of his estate was employed in carrying on the 
great works he had planned there. When all was com- 
pleted, he returned to his native country; and after some 
time passed in the metropolis, to revive the old, and cul- 
tivate new acquaintance, he retired to his seat at Thomas- 
town to pass the remainder of his days there. As he 
was one of the finest gentlemen of the age, and possessed 
of so large a property, he found no difficulty during his 
residence in Dublin, to get access to all, whose character 
. for talents, or probity, made him desirous to cultivate 
their acquaintance. Out of these, he selected such as 
were most conformable to his taste, inviting them to pass 
such leisure time as they might have upon their hands, at 
Thomas-town. As thei*e was something uncommonly 
singular in his mode of living, such as I believe was 
never caiTied into practice by any mortal before, in an 
equal degree, I fancy the reader will not be displeased 
with an account of the particulars of it, though it may 
appear foreign to the subject in haDd. 

His house had been chiefly contrived to answer the 
noble purpose of that constant hospitality which he in- 
tended to maintain there. It contained forty commodious 
apartments for guests, with suitable accommodations to 
' their servants. Each apartment was completely furnished 
with every convenience that could be wanted, evea to 
the minutest article- When a guest arrived he trowed 
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him his apartment, saying, '^ this is your castle, here yon 
are to command as absolutely as in your own house ; 
you may breakfast, dine and sup here whenever you 
please, and invite such of the guests to accompany you as 
may be most agreeable to you." He then ^owed him 
the common parlour, ^^ where," he said, ^ a daily ordinary 
was kept, at which he might dine when it was more sigree- 
able to him to mix in society ; but from this moment you 
are never to know me as master of the house, and only to 
consider me as one of the guests." 

In order to put an end to all ceremony at meal time, he 
took his place at random at the table ; and thus all ideas 
of precedence being laid aside, the guests seated them- 
selves promiscuously, .without any regard to difference of 
rank or quality. There was a large room fitted up ex- 
actly like a coffee-house, where a bar-maid and waiters 
attended to furnish refireshmcuts at all times of the day. 
Here, such as chose it, breakfasted at their own hour. 
It was fuinished with chess-boards, backgammon-tables, 
newspapers, pamphlets, &c in all the forms of a city cof- 
fee-house. But the most extraordinary circumstance in 
his whole domestic arrangement, was that of a detached 
room in one of tlie extremities of the house, called the 
tavern. As he was himself a veiy temperate man, and 
many of his guests were of the sam)c disposition, the quan- 
tity of wine for the use of the common room was but mo- 
derate ; but as drinking was much in fashion in those 
days, in order to gratify such of his guests as had indulged 
themselves in that custom, he had recourse to the above 
mentioned contrivance ; and it was the custom of all who 
loved a cheerful glass, to adjourn to the tavern soon after 
dinner, and leave the more sober folks to themselves. 
Heire a waiter in a blue apron attended (as was the 
fashion then) and all things in the room were contrived 
so as to humour the illusion. Here, every one called 

E 3 
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for what liquoi* ihcj hked, wkh as little restraint as if 
ihey were really in a public-house, and to pay their share 
of the reckoning. Here too» the midnight orgies of Bac- 
chus were often celelnrated, with the same noisy mirth as 
is customary in his city temples, without in the least dis- 
turbing the repose of the more sober part of the family. 
Games of aU sorts were allowed, but under such restric- 
tions as to prevent ganjbliog; and so as to answer their 
true cod, that of amusement, niiUiout injury to the purse 
of the players. There were two billiard tables, and a 
large bowling green ; ample provision was made for all 
such as delighted in country sports; fishing tackle of all 
sorts ; vaiiety of guns with [n'oper ammunition ; a pack 
of buck hounds, another of fox hounds, and another of 
hariers. He constantly kept twenty clioice hunters in 
his stables, for the use of those who were not properly 
mounted for the chase. 

It may be thought that his income was not suf^cient to 
suppoi-t so expensive an establishment : but when it is 
considered that eight thousand a year at that time was 
ftiUy equal to double that sum at present ; that his large 
demesne, in some of the richest soil of Ireland, furnished 
the house with every necessary except groceries and 
wiae; it may be supposed to be easily practicable 
if under the regulation of a strict economy ; of >>hich no 
man was a greater master. I am told his plan was so 
well formed, and he had such checks upon all- his domes- 
tics, tiiat it was impossible there could be any waste, or 
that any article from the larder, or a single bottle of wine 
from the cellar, could Iiave been purloined, wiihout im- 
mediate detection. This was done paitly by the choice 
of faithful stew aids, and clerks of approved integriQr; 
but chiefly by his own superintendence of tlie wliole, as 
not a day passed without having all the accounts of the 
pi^ceduig one laid before him. This he wap enabled to 
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do by bis early risiog: and die business being finished 
befcnre others were out of iheir beds, he always appeared 
the most disengaged man in the house, and seemed to 
hav€ as little concern in the conduct of it as any of the 
guests. And indeed to a stranger he might easily pass 
for such, as he made it a point that no one should consi- 
der him in the light of master of the house, nor pay him 
the least civilities on that Ecore ; which he carried so far» 
that he sometimes went abroad without giving any no- 
tice, and staid away several days, wliile things went on 
as usual at home ; on his return, he would not allow any 
gratulations to be made him, nor any other notice to b& 
taken of him, than if he liad not been absent during that 
time. The arrangements of eveiy sort were so pru- 
dently made, that no multiplicity of guests or their do- 
mestics, ever occasioned any disorder, and all things 
were conducted with the same ease and regularity, as 
in a private family. There was one point which seem- 
ed of great difficulty, that of establishing certain signals, 
by which each servant might know when he was sum- 
moned to his master's apartment. For this purpose there 
was a great hall appropriated to their use, where they 
always assembled when they were not upon duty. Along 
the wall bells w^e ranged in order, one to each apart- 
ment, with the number of i}ie diamber maiked over it ; 
so that when any one of them was rung, they had only 
to turn their eyes to Uie bell, and see what servant was 
called. He was the first who put an end to that inhos- 
pitable custom of giving vales to servants, by making a 
suitable addition to their wages ; at the same time assu- 
ring them, that if they ever took any afterward, they 
should be discharged with disgrace; and to prevent 
temptation, the guests were informed that Mr. Mathew 
would codsfder it as the liigliest aifiXHit, if any offer of 
that sort were made*. 
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As Swift had heard much of this place firom Br. Sherl- 
' dan, who had been often a welcome guest there, both on 
account ei his companionable qualities, and as being 
preceptor to the nephew of Mr. Mathew, he^was desi- 
rous of seeing with his own eyes whether the report of it 
were true, which he could not help thinking to have been 
much exaggerated. Upon receiving an intimation of 
this from Dr. Sheridan, Mr. Mathew wtote a polite let- 
ter to the dean, requesting the honour of a visit, in com- 
pany with the doctor, on his next school vacation* 
They set out accordingly on horseback, attended by a 
gentleman who was a near relation of Mr. Mathew, and 
from whom I received the whole of the following account. 
They had scarce reached the inn where they were to pass 
the fii-st night, and which, like most of the Irish inns at 
that time, afforded but miserable entertainment, when a 
coach and sbc horses anived, sent to convey them the 
i-emainder of their journey to Thoma&-town ; and at the 
same time bringing store of the choicest viands^ wine, 
and other liquors for their refreshment. Swift was high- 
ly pleased with this uncommon mark of attention paid 
him, and the circumstance of the coach proved parti<;u- 
larly agreeable, as he had been a good deal fatigued with 
his day's journey. When they came within sight of the 
house, the dean astonished at its magnitude, cried out, 
*^ What in the name of God can be the use of such a vast 
building .J»" "Why, Mr. Dean," replied thefr fellow tra^ 
veller before mentioned) " there are no less than forty 
apartments for guests in that house, and all of them pro- 
bably occupied at this time, except what are reserved 
for us." 

Swift, in his usual manner, called out to the coachman 
to stop, and bade him turn about, and drive him back to 
Dublin, for he could not think of mixing witli such a 
crowd. "Well," said he, afterward suddenly, "there 
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is no remedy, I must submit ; but I have lost a fortnight 
of my Kfe." 

Mr. Mathew recelred him at the door with uncom- 
moD marks of respect ; and then cooductiug him to his 
apartment, after some compliments, made him his usual 
iqpeecfa ; acquainting him with the customs of the house^ 
and retired, leaving him in possession of his castle. 
Soon after the cook appeared with his bill of fare, to re- 
cdve his directions about supper, and the butler at the 
same time with a list of wines and other liquors. *^ And 
is all this really so," said Swift ? ^ and may I command 
here as in my own house ?" The gentleman befyre men- 
tioned assured him he might, and that nothing could be 
more agreeable to the owner of that mansion than that 
all under his roof should live conformably to their own 
inclinations, without the least restraint. " Well, then," 
said Swift, " I invite you and Dr. Sheridan to be my 
guests while I stay, for I think I shall hardly be tempt*- 
ed to mix with the mob below." 

Three days were passed in riding over the demesne, 
and viewing the several improvements, without ever 
seeing Mr. Mathew; or any of the guests ; nor were the 
company below much concerned at his absence, as his 
very name usually inspired those who did not know 
him with awe, and they were afraid his presence would 
put an end to that ease and cheeriulnes which reigned 
among them. 

On the fourth day, Swift entered the room where Ae 
company were assembled before dinner, and addressed 
Mr. Mathew in one of the finest complimental ^eeches 
that ever was made ; in which he expatiated on all the 
beauties of his improvements, with the skill of an artist, 
and taste of a connoisseur. He showed that he had a 
full comprehension of the whode of the plan, and of the 
juiMcious adaptation of the parts to the whole, and pointed 
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out seveiral articles which had escaped general observa- 
tion. Such an address, from a man of Swift's character, 
could not fail of being pleasing to the owner, who was 
at the same time the planner of these improvements ; 
and so fine an eulogium from one who was supposed to 
deal more in satire than panegyric, was likety to remove 
the prejudice entertained against his character, and pre- 
possess the rest of the company in his favour. He con- 
cluded his speech by saying, " And now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am come to live among you, and it shall be no 
fault of mine if we do not pass our time agreeably." Af- 
ter dinner, being in high spirits, he entertained the com- 
pany with various pleasantries : Doctor Sheridan and he 
played into one another's hands ; they joked) they pun- 
ned, they laughed, and a general gayety was diffused 
through the whole company. In a short time all con- 
straint on his account disappeared. He entered readily 
into all their little schemes of promoting mirth, and every 
day, with the assistance of his coadjutor, produced some 
new one, which afforded a good deal of sport and merri- 
ment. Never were such joyous scenes known there be- 
fore ; f(Hr, when to ease and cheerfulness there is super- 
added, at tiroes, the highest zest of gay wit, lively fan- 
cy, and droll humour, nothing can be wanting to the - 
perfection of the social pleasures of life. When the' 
time came which obliged Dr. Sheridan to return to his 
school, the company were so delighted widi the dean, 
that they earnestly entreated him to remain there some 
time longer; and Mr. Mathew himself for once broke 
through his rule of never soliciting the stay of any guest, 
(it being the established custom of the house that all 
might depart whenever they thought proper, without 
any ceremony of leave taking) by joining in the re- 
quest. Swift found himself so happy in his situation 
Uiere, that he readily yielded to their solicitations, and 
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instead of the fortnight which he had originally intend- 
ed, passed four months there much to his own satisfac- 
tion, and that of all those who had visited the place dur- 
ing that time. 

Having gone somewhat out of my way to give an ac- 
coimt of the owner of this happy mansion, I am tempted 
to digress a little farther by relating an adventure he was 
engaged in, of so singular a kind, as deserves well to be 
recorded. It was toward the latter end of Q^ueen Anne's 
reign, when Mr. Mathew returned to Dublin, after his 
long residence abroad. At that time party ran very high, 
but raged no where with such violence as in tliat city, 
insomuch that duels were every day fought there on that 
score. There happened to be, at that time, two gentle- 
men in London, who valued themselves highly on their 
skill in fencing; the name of one of them was Pack, the 
other Creed; the former a major, the latter a captain in 
the army. Hearing of these daily exploits in Dublin, 
they resolved, like two knight-errants, to go ovey in quest 
of adventures. Upon inquiry, they learned that Mr. 
Mathew, lately arrived from France, had the character 
of being one of the first swordsmen in Europe. Pack, 
rejoiced to find an antagonist worthy of him, resolved 
tlie first opportunity to pick a quarrel with him ; and 
meeting him as he was carried along the street in his 
chair, jostled the fore chairman. Of this Mathew took 
no notice, as supposuig it to be accidental. But Pack af- 
terward boasted of it in the public coflTee-house, saying, 
^ that he had purposely offered this insult to that gen- 
tleman, who had uQt the spirit to resent it." There hap- 
pened to be present a particular friend of Mr. Mathew's, 
of tlie name of Macnamara, a man of tried coutage, and 
reputed the best fencer in Ireland. He immediately 
took up the quarrel, and said, ^' he was sure Mr. Ma- 
thew did not suppose tlie affi-ont intended, otherwise he 
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would have chastised him on the spot; but if the maj<>r 
would let him know where he was to be found, he sliould 
be waited on immediately on his friend's return, who was 
to dine that day a little way out of town." The major 
said, " that he. should be at the tavern over the way» 
where he and his companion Vould wait their oom- 
mands." Immediately on his arrival; Mathew being 
made acquainted with what had passed, went from the 
coffee-house to the tavern, accompanied by Macnamanu 
Being shown into the room where the two gentlemen 
were, after having secured the door, without any expos- 
tulation, Mathew and Pack drew their sworck; but Mac- 
namara stopped them, saying, ^ he had something to pro- 
pose before they proceeded to action*" He said, ^ in casea 
of this nature, he never could bear to be a cool spectatiH'; 
80, sir, (addreadog himself to Creed) if you please, I 
shall have the honour of entertaining you in the same 
manner." Creed, who desired no better sport, made no 
other reply than that of instantly drawing his sword; 
and to work the four champions fell, with the same com- 
posure as if it were only a fencing match wiA foils. The 
conflict was of some duration, and maintained with great 
obstinacy by the two officers, notwithstanding the great 
efiusion of blood from the many wounds which they had 
received. At length, quite exhausted, they both fell, and 
yielded the victory to the superior skill of their antago* 
nists. Upon this occasion, Mathew gave* a remarkable 
proof of the perfect composure of his mind during the 
action. Creed had fallen the first; upon which Pack 
exclaimed, " Ah, poor Creed, are you gbne ?" ** Yes," 
said Mathew, very composedly, ^ and you shall instant- 
ly Pack after him ;" at the same time making a home 
thrust quite through his body, which threw him to the 
ground. This was the more remarkable^ as he was ne- 
ver in his life, either before or after, known to have abn- 
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eil at a pun. The number of wounds received hj the 
f vauqukhed parties was very great ; and what seems al- 
most miraculous, their opponents were untouched. The 
suigeoDs, seeing the desperate state of their patients, 
would not sufTer them to be removed out of the i-oom 
where thej- fought, but had beds immediately conveyed 
I into it, on which they lay many hours in a state of in- 
f- sensibility. When they came to themselves, and saw 

Iwh^re they were, Pack, in a feeble voice, said to his 
companion, " Creed, I think we are the conquerors, for 
we have kept the field of battle." For a long time their 
lives were despaired of, but, to the astonishment of eve* 
ry one, they both recovered. When they were able to 
see company, Mathew and his friend attended them dai- 
ly, and a close intimacy afterward ensued, as they found 
them men of probity, and of the best dispositions, ex- 
cept in this Ctuixotisli idea of duelling, whereof they 
were now perfectly cured. 

The dean was often applied to, to redress private 
grievances, by persons of whom he had no knowledge ; 
and never failed to interpose his good offices, when ^he 
case was such as merited his attention. Among these he 
was particularly struck with that of a young gentleman 
in the college, of the name of Fitzherbeit; whose la- 
ther, though a man of considerable estate, had treated 
him with great inhumanity, banishing liim his house, and 
not affording him the common necessaries of life. The 
young man, driven almost to desperation, though he had 
no other acquaintance with Swift than that of seeing him 
sometimes at Dr. Sheridan's school, where he was bred, 
drew up so affecting a narrative of his case, and in such 
a masterly style, in a letter to the dean, as gave him a 
high opinion of his talents and genius, and rendered hini 
an object well worthy of his protection. • Accordingly he 
wrote to the father, who was a stranger to him, in very 
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strong terms; highly extoUiog his son's abilities, and re- 
commending him to his favour.* He waited for an an- 
swer to this letter from ihe father, before he could make 
a satisfactory reply to that of the son ; but after some 
days had elapsed, the young man, growing impatient of 
the dean's silence, resolved to second his first address in 
prose, by another in poetry, and sent him the following 
copy of verses : 

TO THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'iS. 

** Obscure in garret vile I lay, 
And sIumberM out the tedious day ; 
Or par^d my nails, or watchM the cries 
Of savoury sausages or pies ; 
Or strove, with dexterous art, to hide 
. Chinks in my stockings gaping wide ; 
Or read old authors o'er and o'er, 
In number hardly half a score ; 
Those, dusty, tatter'd; full of holes. 
The rest were gone to purchase co^s. 
In prose f I told how Epictetus, 
Upon a pinch, the best of meat is ; 
On which I was compeU'd to dine. 
While gay Pbtromus paid for wine. 
How Horace cater'd, Plutarch, pot — 
Companion boon, discharg'd my shot. 
How Tdlly too the kennel thumps, 
Converted to a pair of pumps. 
I told how Gulliver, with sense 
£nric1i'd me first, and then with pence. 
And ah ! I might with tears relate 
Poor metamcM'phos'd Virgil's fate : 
Who, having erst adom'd ray log. 
Now hangs and rots upon a peg. 
Unable to dismiss a crowd 
Of duns importunateand loud : 
Though pinch'd with hunger, thirst, and cold, 
I yet disdain'd to have it told. 

* This letter, dated March 19, 1734-5, is printed in the present 
collection. 

t Alluding to his former prose letter to the dean. S. 
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Too prood for pity, I 8uppress*d 
The eigliB that struggled in my breast ; 
And while a vultare gnawM my heart, 
Smiles in my face, concealM the smart. 

Ye younger brothers, who inherit. 
In lien of fortune, tlie bon spirit; 
For which, unless your father's bail, 
You must for ever rot in jail ; 
Ye gamesters, who have lost codille, 
Unpaid as yet your tailor^s bill ; 
Ye thieves detected on the top 
Of houses, or within a shop; 
Ye tender damsels, who bestow 
Your virgin treasures on a bean, 
Forsaken of your fop, the 8c<»7i 
Of bitter prudes, and quite forlorn ; 
Say, did ye oftener wish to die. 
Or feel sincerer grief than I ? 

Now ripe with injuries and age, 
My spirits kindle into rage : 
Now visionary projects roll, 
And crowd tumultuous on my soul. 
So Ore conceaPd from human eyes. 
In mount Vesuve or iEtna lies, 
Till burst at last, and finding vent, 
Is to the clouds with fury sent. 
My story to the dean I wrote 
With great expense of oil and thought ; 
Did he receive it with a nod. 
Profess it was extremely odd ? 
Did he his shoulders shrug, or think 
My cause unworthy of his ink p 
Did he a ragged youth despise P 
Ah ! no, the dean is just and wise : 
And truth an easy passage finds, 
Like a full tide, to generous minds. 

Hail Bard and Patriot ! could I hope 
The Muses would fVom thee elope. 
To make me, by their mighty powV, 
A poet only for an hour ; 
Thy matchless virtues should be known 
In verse as lasting as your own. 
But I ne^er tasted of the spring 
Which taught immortal Swift to sing ; 
Nor c*er invoked the tunefel nine 
To help me with a single line ; 
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Then let your oirn Apollo praise 
Your virtue, humour, wit, and ease/* 

Swifl, on i*eceipt of this, returned a short answer, and 
enclosed a bill for twenty pounds, telling him he should 
soon hear from him again. He then went to his father, 
and having, rated him sufficiently for want of manners, 
in not answering,his letter, proceeded to the aiSair of las 
son. The gentleman, who had nothing to offer in his ex- 
cuse, exceedingly alarmed at the resentment shown by 
Swift for his neglect, to make amends for this, immediate- 
ly acquiesced in any measiures that Swift might propose, 
with regai'd to the object of his visit ; and it was agreed 
upon the spot, that the young gentleman should be sent 
immediately to Leydeu to study physic, with a suitable 
allowance for his support. 

In one of his rambles through the country of Ireland, 
he happened to stop at a small village in some part of 
tlie Bog of Allen. The landlord of the house to which 
he was directed for entertainment, was quite unfurnished 
of every kind of provision that might refresh either him- 
self or his horses. The dean seeing a church not far of£ 
inquired who was the parson, and where he lived. Being 
informed in thefee points, he desired the landlord to go in 
his name, and beg a little hay and oats for his horses ; 
who brought him back for answer, " that the vicar, Mr. 
Hervey, would send him none ; but if the dean would 
do him the honour to take share of his dinner, which 
was near ready, he slioidd have as much as he pleased." 
The dean readily accepted the invitation ; and going im- 
mediately to Mr. KciTey's, asked, " what he had for 
dinner ?" — " A shoulder of lamb and sallad."-7-'* And 
what have you got to diink ?'"* — " Some pretty good ale ; 
and had I known of your coming, I would have had a 
bottle cf wine." — ^" Wiue ! said the dean, what is your 
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Ticarage worth ?" "About fourscore pounds a year." — 
^ And dares such a little fellow as you pretend to drink 
wine ?" — ^*' Only on extraordinary occasions." The dean 
was mudi pleased with his host and his entertainment ; 
and when he was going away, he called to his servant to 
take good notice of that clergyman, " And be sure re- 
member, if ever he diouid/come to inquire for me at the 
deanery, to say Ivmnotat home /" Mr. Hervey under- 
stood his meaning well ; and on his next visit to Dublin, 
did not fell to pay his respects to tlie dean ; who received 
him rery cordially, and entertained him with great kind- 
nesB. 

Once stopping at an inn at Dundalk, he sent for a 
barber to shave him ; who performed liis c>iijice very dex- 
terously, atid being a prating fellow, amused tlie dean, 
during the operation, with a variety of chat. The dean 
inquired of him who was the minister of his parish, and 
whether he had one farthing to rub upon another ? The 
beiber answered, "tliat though the benefice was but 
small, the incumbent was very rich." — " Hew tlie plague 
can that be ?" — " Why, please your reverence, he buys 
up frizes, flannels, stockings, shoes, brogues, and other 
things when cheap, and sells them at an advanced price 
to the parishioners^ and so picks up a penny. The dean 
was curious to see this vicar, and dibmifsing the barber 
with a shilling, desired the landlord to go in his name, 
and ask that gentleman to eat a mutton chop with liim, 
for he had bespoke a yard of mutton (the name he usu- 
ally gave to the neck) for dinner. Word was brought 
back ^ that he had rid abroad to visit some sick parish- 
ioners." — " Why then," said the dean, " invite that pra- 
ting barber, that I may not dine alone." The barber 
was rejoiced at tliis unexpected honour, and being dress- 
ed out in his best apparel, came to the inn, first inquiring 
of the groom what the clergyman's name was who had 
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60 kindly invited him. " What the vengeance," said 
the servant, " don't you know Dean Swift ?" At which 
t]ie barber turned pale, said bis babbling tongue had 
ruined him ; Uien ran into the house, fell upon his knee^ 
and entreated the dean '' not to put him into print ; for 
that he was a poor bai'ber, had a large family to maintaiu, 
and if his reverence put him into black and white, hr 
should lose all his customei-s." Swift laughed heartily at 
the poor fellow's simplicity ; bade him dt down and eat 
his dinner in peace, for he assured him, *^ he would nei- 
ther put him, or liis wife, or the vicar in print" After 
dinner, having got out of him the liistory of the whole 
pariah, he dismissed him with half a crown, highly de- 
lighted with the adventuies of the day. 

One day Swift observed a great rabble assembled in a 
large space before the deanery door in Kevin street, and 
upon inquiring the cause of this, was told it was to see 
the eclipse. He immediately sent for the beadle, and 
gave him his lesson what he should do. Away ran Davy 
for his bell, and after ringing it some time among the 
crowd, bawled out, ^ O yes, O yes, all manner of per- 
sons concerned, are desired to take notice, that it is the 
dean of St Patrick's will and pleasure, that the eclipse 
be put off till this hour to morrow. So God save the 
king, and Ms reverence the dean." The mob upon this 
notice immediately dispersed ; only some, more cunning 
than the rest, swore they would not lose another after- 
noon, for that the dean, who was a very comical man, 
might take it into his head to put off the eclipse again, 
and so make fools of them a second time. 

Swift, once in a private conference between some of 
tlie ministry and Monsieur Menage, acted as interpretcar. 
Observing both parties using their utmost endeavours to 
deceive each other, and that the whole time was spent in 
disguising their true designs^ and finding artful evasions. 
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hig impatience arose to that height, that foi^ettin;; hissitu- 
fttion as interpreter, he took upon him to offer his advice 
to the ministers on both sides ; nirhich was, in short, to 
speak plain truth and nothing else ; adding, '^ that if they 
followed that method, they would do as much business 
in an hour, as they did in a week." 

In one of his jaunts to Windsor witli Lord Oxforc^ 
being employed full as idly as Horace says he was when 
taking the air with Maecenas, they were playing a sort of 
gave called Codes and Hens ; which consisted in each of 
them counting the poultry on his side of the road, and 
whichever reckoned thurty-one first, or saw a cat, or an 
old woman in a certain posture, won the game. It hap- 
pened while they were thus engaged. Lord Bolingbroke's 
coach overtook them, who got into that of Lord Oxford, 
and immediately entered upon some political business. 
He had not talked long, before Lonl Oxford cried out, 
*' Swift, I am up, there is a cat." Lord Bolingbi-oke, 
much offended at this, called to the coachman to stop, 
got out of the carriage, saying, '^ when his lordship was 
di^joeed to be serious, he would talk to him about busi- 
tiesB." This seems to have happened when things were 
tending toward that breach between them, which all the 
dean's address and influence were not able to close. 

Swift, like many who jest freely on others, could not 
bear a retort. Dining one day at a public dinner of 
the mayor and corporation of Cork, he observed that Al- 
derman Brown, father to the bishop of that diocese, fed 
very heartily without speaking a word, and was so in- 
tent upon that business, as to become a proper object of 
ridicule. Accordingly he threw out many successful 
jests upon the alderman, who fed on with the silence of 
the still sow, neither seeming to regard what the dean 
said, nor at all moved by the repeated bursts of laughter 
at bis expense. Toward the latter end of the meal, 
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Swift happened to be helped to some roasted duck, and 
desired to have some apple>8auce on the same plate ; up- 
on ivhich the alderman bawled out, " Mr. Dean, 70U eat 
your duck like a goose." This unexpected saUy threw 
the company into a long continued fit of laughter, and 
Swift was silent the rest of the day. 

One time going out of town, he said to Mr. Cope, 
*• will you write to me ?" And without waiting for an 
answer, continued, ^ No, I forgot, you are an idle man, 
and will never find time." He spent a good deal ,of 
time in the north at Mr. Robert C<^'s, and was memr 
ber of a club consisting of the neighbours who met peri- 
odically : one of the members was an old man remark- 
ably stiff and surly; who valued himself much upon 
great plantations of fir-trees which he had raised about 
his house. Swift desired to look at them ; and haviug 
put a rule in his pocket for the purpose, said he would 
try whether they were planted at exact distances, and 
laying doivn his rule, went obliquely on purpose ironi 
tree to tree, saying, '^ he that planted them knew nothing 
of the matter." The old gentleman snatched up the 
rule in a great passion, swearing '' he never saw such a 
fool of a measurer in all his life." 

There was a trap laid for the same old gentleman by 
one of the merry members of the club, Dr. Tisdall ; who 
riding in company with Dr. Swift and others, near his 
house, laid a wager " that he would make old Workman 
call himself Bruin the Bear." He had beforehand known 
that it was his day for brewing. They all rid up to the 
door, when Tisdall accosted the old gentleman with, 
** Pray, Mr. Workman, are not you brewing to-day ?" — 
" Yes." " Are you brewing the barley or kn-ewiiig the 
beer?" — " Brei^ing the barley," said Workman, to Tis- 
dalFs great disappointment ; who, beside losing his wager, 
had tlie laugh of the company against him 
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A young gentleman, much addicted to laugliino;, hap- 
pened to get into Swift's company ; and having heard 
much of the dean's pleasantries, was upon the tiltcr at 
every thing he said : " Where is die jest ?" said some 
one. " There," said Swift, pointing at the lauglilng 
young gentleman. 

One day travelling in England, he asked a farmed 
which was the road to such a place ; the farmer said it 
Jay straight before Mm, he could not miss it Swift riding 
a little way, observed a by-road to the left, and tui-ned 
into it. The farmer called out to him that he was going 
wrong. "Why," said Swift, "did you not tell me I 
could not miss it ?^ — " No more you could," said the 
farmer, " if you had not been a fool." 

Another time seeing a man fall from his horse in a 
slougli, he rode up to him, inquhing \^hether he was 
hurt ? " No," replied the farmer, " but I am woundily 
bemired." " You make good the old proverb," «aid 
Swift, " the more dirt, the less hm-t." The man seemed 
much comforted with the old sa}ing, but said he had 
never heard of that proverb before ; and no wonder, for 
Swift had made it on the occasion, lie used often to 
'Coin proverbs of that sort, and pass them for old. 

One day walking in the garden of a stingy old gentle- 
man, with many others in company, he saw a quantity 
of fine fruit, of which the owner never offered them a 
taste ; Swift stopped at a peach tree loaded with tempt- 
ing fruit, and addressed the company with, " It was an 
old sajing of my grandmother's, always pull a peach, 
when it lies in your reach :" he accordingly plucked 
one ; and his example was immediately followed by all 
the rest, under the sanction of that good old saying. 

He had many usefiil rules, which he tln-ew into rhyme 
for the more easy recollection of them. One of them I 
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remember was a direction to those who ride togedier 
through the water : 

" When through the water you do ride. 
Keep very close, or very wide." 

Another related to the decanting of wine : 

** First rack slow, and then rack quick, 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick." 

In a conversation with Dr. Ellwood, the doctor hap- 
pened to speak of some one, as a fine old gentleman ; 
** What !'* said Swift, " have you kept company with me 
these twenty years, and have not the common sense to 
know that there is no such thing as a fine old gentleman ; 
because, if the persons to whom that title is given, had 
been possessed either of a mind or body worth a farthing) 
they would have worn them out before they arrived at 
that age.'* 

Dining one day at Mr. B 's, his son, the present. 

Mr. B 1 then very young, was sent into the parlour 

after dinner to pay his compliments to the dean. His 

mother. Lady B ^ had always kept him drest in the 

nicest manner. After drinking a glass of wine, and stay- 
ing a little while with the company, he returned to his 
father, who was confined to his chamber with the gout, 
« Well, Will, what did the dean say to you ?" " I heard 
him say, as I was leaving the room, ** Ef^ant gdiV^ His 
fathar laughed, and told it Lady Betty. This came 
round to the dean before he left the house ; who said upon 
it — ^ What a confounded blockhead was I, to think there 
could be such a thing as a spoiled child who had not 
learned French." 

In the pursuit of the bagateUe^ he often descended to 
puerilities. Passing some time in the country, where 
Dan Jackson was one of the company (he whose long 
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OQse fumished a subject for several humorous c<^ies of 
verses)* Swift used to try many practical jokes on hire. 
One day he pi-etended to lay hold of a creeper on Dan'^s 
neck, and put liimself in the posture of cracking it on the 
table with his thumb nail, at the same time making a noise 
similar to it idth the joint of his finger ; a common school- 
boy's trick. He had served him in this manner more 
than once, when Dan resolved to be prepared for liim if 
he evar attempted it again. With this view he procured 
a louse of the largest size he could get, and stopping it 
np in a quill, kept it in his podeet. It was not long be- 
fore Swift repeated the trick; when Dan Jackson took 
ah opportunity, while the dean was looking another way, 
of unstopping the quill, and dropping the louse just be? 
fore him, calling out, '^ Mr. Dean — ^Mr. Dean — ^you have 
missed killing it this time, there it is crawling just before 
you.^ This turned the laugh against Swift, and put an 
end to that and some other of his pranks, as he found Dan 
was not so patient a butt as he had taken him for, and 
knew how to retafiate with advantage. 

Among other jeux d'esprit^ he was fond of punning, ami . 
used to say that none disliked it but those who could not 
make one. The old Lord Pembroke was a remarkable 
punster, and when lord lieutenant of Ireland, delighted 
much in Swift's company on that account One day 
being at the castle when a learned physician was reading* 
a long lecture to his excellency on the nature and qualities 
of bees, calling them on every occasion, a nation and a 
commonwealth ; ** Yes, my lord," said Swift, " they are 
a very ancient nation ; you know, my lord, Moses takes 
notice of them ; he numbers the Hwilcs among those na- 
tions which Joshua was appointed to conquer."^ 

* See them in Vol. IV. 
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Lord Pembroke had brought over with him, as hisf^rst 
chaplain, one Dr. Milles, a man remarkable for a lai^ 
Roman nose, against \^hom Swift had taken a particular 
dislike. After dining one day with a private party at the 
castle, of which Milles was one, Swift began to rail at 
tlie lord lieutenants of Ireland for bringing over such 
blockheads for chaplains as they usually did. Lord Pem- 
broke said, ^' that censure could not be applied to him, as 
his first chaplain present had been a professor at Oxford, 
and was accounted an excellent scholar;" — "He a 
scholar !" said Swift ; " I dare say he does not know how 
to construe a line of Virgil." Lord Pembroke, who ex- 
pected some sport from this, took part with his chaplain, 
saying, "he was sure there was no passage in Yixpl 
which he could not perfectly explain." — ^ Let the book 
be brought," said Swift Accordingly a "Virgil was sent 
for, and Swift opening the book, pitched upon the follow- 
ing line, Romanos renim dondnos gentem que togatam. 
Milles immediately translated it veiy properly in the 
usual way. " There," says Swift, " I knew he 
could not do it — ^lie has not construed one word of it 
right." "Why, pray how would you construe it?" 
" Tl lis — Romanos — ^you've a Roman nose — rentm-^ 
you're a rare mm — doininos — damn your nose — gentem- 
que togeUam^ and the whole race of chaplains." S^ift 
then took up his hat and walked ofl^ leaving Lord Pem- 
broke and die rest of the party laughing heartily at th« 
droll scene which liad just passed. 

Now I am upon the subject of hiis punning, I cannot 
refrain from mentioning an excellent one which he made 
at my father's, in a happy application of one of Virgil s 
lines. It happened that a lady whisking about her long 
train, which was th^n the fashion, tlu-ew down and brok4» 
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a fine Cremona fiddle belonging to him ; upon ii^hich 
Swift cried out — 

Mantua xHt misera mmiiim vicijta Cremonx f 

Once in the countiy he iiras making inquiries about a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, with wliom the othei-s 
did not seem to associate, anTl asked the reason of it. 
They said, " he was a very stupid fellow," Swift some 
time after, iu one of his rides, overtook him, and entered 
into conversation with him by praising his horse, saying, 
among other things, that he carried a very fine tail ; to 
which the gentleman replied, ^ and yours carries the 
best head in Ireland." The dean, on his return, related 
this as a very clever saying, and wondered how they 
could account the author of it stupid. One of tlie com- 
pany, when he next saw the gentleman, told him how 
much the dean was pleased with what he had said to him. 
' Why, what was it," said the other? "Tou told him 
that his horse carried the best head iu Ireland." '^ And 
so he does," replied the s:entleman (utterly unconscious 
of his having said a good thing) "" I think I never saw a 
horse with a finer forehead." 

Wlien George Faulkner, the printer, returned from 
Lcmdon, where he had been soliciting subscriptions for 
bb edition of the dean's works, he went to pay his re- 
spects to him, dressed in a laced waistcoat, a bag wig, 
and other fopperies. Swift received him with all the ce- 
remony that he would show to a perfect stranger. " Pray, 
sir, what are your commands with me ?" — " I tliought it 
my duty to wait on you immediately on my arrival from 
London." — " Pray, sir, who are you ?" — " George 
Faulkner, the printer." — " You George Faulkner the 
printer ! why, thou art the most impudent barefaced im- 
poster I ever heard of. George Faulkner is a sober se- 
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date citkseB, and would never trick himfielf out in lace, 
and other fopperies^ Get about your buainesB, and thaidL 
your stars that I do not send you to the house of correc- 
tion.'^ Poor George hobbled away as fast as he could^ 
and haviijig changed his apparel, returned immediately 
to the deanery. Swift, on seeing him, went up to him. 
with great cordiality, shook him familiarly by the hand, 
saying, *^ My good friend George, I am heartily glad to 
see you safe returned. Here was an impudent fellow 
in a laced waistcoat, who would fain have passed for 
you ; but I soon sent him packing with a flea in Ins. 
car." 

He could not besff to have any fies told him, which 
he never failed to detect ; and when the paity endeavour- 
ed to palliate them, his usual expression was — ^ Comey 
come, don't attempt to darn your cobwebs." It was a 
saying of his, that an excuse was worse than a lie, bo* 
cause an excuse was a lie guarded. 

There was a violent quarrel between the dean und 
sergeant Bettesworth, which for some time made a gieal^ 
«oise In Dublin* It was occasioned by the f€illowiii|^ 
veiises in one of Swift's Poems:* 

So at the bar the boobj Bettesworth, 
Though half a crowo outpa js hie sweatee worthy 
Who know8 in law, nor text, nor margept, 
Calls Singleton his brother sergeant. 

The animosity of the dean against the sergeant, dii 
not arise Horn any personal pique, but on account of his 
being an avowed enemy of the clerg}% and taking the 
lead in the house of commons in pr^K^uring'^one of the 

* ** In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he always re- 
garded with detestation, he bestowed one strietime upon Bettesworth, 
a lawyer eminent for his insolence to the clergy, which, (torn very 
considerable reputation, broughthim into immediate and universal 
cpBtempt." Dr. Johnson. 
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most unjust and arintrarj Totes ever made by that 
bodj, by which the clergy were deprived of a consider- 
able part' of their tithes, which they had enjoyed time 
immemorial. 

The poem was sent to Bettesworth when he was in 
company with some of Ins friends, from one of whom 
then present, I had the follo'Mog aecomit : He read it 
aloud tlQ he had finished the lines relative to himself. 
He then flung it down with great violence, he trembled 
and turned pale ; and after some pause, his rage for a 
while depriving him of utterance, he took out his 
penknife, and opening it, vehemently swore, with this 
very penknife, by €r — d, will I cut ojQT his ean. Soon 
after he went to seek the dean at his house, and not 
finding him at home, followed him to Mr. Worrall's, 
where he had an interview with him, which has been, 
desoribed by Swift in a letter to the Duke of Dorset, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland.^ But as there are 
arane passages omittted in that narrative, which he re- 
lated to Dr. Sheridan, immediately after the scene had 
passed, I shall here insert such part of tliem as I recol- 
lect. Upon inquiring for Swift, the sergeant was shown 
into the street parlour, and the dean called out to him 
ftom tlie back room, where he was sitting after dinner 
with Won^ll and his wife^ Upon entering the room. 
Swift desired to know his craamands. " Sir," says he, 
** I am Sergeant Bet-tes-rvorth,'*^ (which was always hi& 
pompous way of pronouncing his own name in three dis- 
tinct syllables). — " Of what regiment, pray?" says^ 
Swift. — " O, Mr. Dean, we know your powers of rail- 
^ry^ you know me well enough, that^I am one of his ma- 
jesty's sergeants at law."—" What then. Sir ?"— " Why 
liien. Sir, I am come to demand of you, whether you axe. 

* See the Epistolary Correspondence in Janaarv, 173^. TS'. 

F a 
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the author of this poem (producuig it) and these viHa- 
nous lines on me ?" — At tlie same tune readiug them 
aloud with great vehemence of emphaas, and much ges- 
ticulation.—" Sir," said Swift, " it was a piece of ad- 
vice given me in my early days by Lord Somers, never 
to own or disown any writhig laid to my chai-ge ; be- 
cause if I did tliis, in some cases, whatever I did not dis- 
own afterward, would infallibly be imputed to me as 
mine.. Now, Su:, I taie this to have been a very wise 
maxim, and as sudi have followed it ever since; and I 
believe it will hardly be in the power of all your rhe- 
toiic, as great a master as you are of it, to make me 
swerve from that rule."* Many other things passed as 
related in the above-mentioned letter. But when Bet- 
tesworth was going away, he said, " Well, since you 
wm give me no satisfaction in this alTair, let me tell you^ 
your gown is your protection; under the sanction of 
which, like one of your own Yahoos, who had climbed 
up to the top of a high tree, you sit secure, and squirt 
your filtl) round on all mankind." Swift had candour 
enough not to conceal this last circumstance, at the same 
time saying, *' that the fellow showed more wit in this 
than he thought him possessed of." After this, a& Bet- 
lesworth stijl continued to utter furious threats against 
the dean, there was an association formed and signed by 
all the pnncipal inhabitants of tliat quarter, to stand by 
one another with- their lives and foitunes, in support of 
their general benefactor, against any one who should at- 
tempt to ofTer the least iojiuy to his person or fortune.. 
Beside which, the public indignation was kindled against 

* Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that he 
puhlicly professed his resolution of a violent and corporal revenge ; 
but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in. 
the deques defence. Bettesworth declared in Parliament, that Swift; 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a year.*' Dr. Johsson 
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him for this treatment of their great favourite, and the 
resentment of all the wits was poured out upon him in a 
vast effusion of libels, pointed with ridicule, or edged 
with satire, which placed his character in a contemptible, 
c»r an odious light ; so that the unfortunate sergeant, who 
had before made a considerable figure at the bar, ior a 
short time lost his business, and was seldom employed in 
any suit afterward; so dangerous was it to attack this 
idol of the peoj^e. 

He was always attended by two servants when he rode 
out, but he walked through the streets, and did not put 
on his spatterdashes (which he always wore instead of 
boots) and spurs, til! he came to the place of mounting. 
One day, being detained longer than usual, and inqiur- 
Ing into the cause, lie found it was owing to a dispute be- 
tween the two servants, to which of their offices it be- 
longed to carry the spatterdashes and spurs. Swift soon 
settled the matter, by making each of them carry one of 
each, and in that manner walk behind him through the 
streets. The blackguai'ds of Dublin, who are remark- 
able for low humour, soon smoked the design, and ridi- 
culed tlie fellows as they passed along in such a way as 
made them quite ashamed of themselves, and Milling to 
come to a compromise. But Swift, to punish them, made 
them continue their progress in the same way, enjoying 
the low jokes of the mob as they passed ; till at their 
earnest entreaty afterward they w^ere allowed to take it 
turn about» 

He had always some whimsical contrivance to punish 

his servants for any neglect of liis orders, so as to make 

them more attentive for the future. The hiring of the 

maid-servants be left to his house-keeper ; and when tliat 

ceremony was over, he used to send for them, saying,. 

" he had but two commands to give them ; one was:, to 

shut the door after them whenever they came into- 3 

V 3 
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loom ; t)ic other, to ehut the door after them when they 
wcut out of a room;" ami bade them be very punctual 
in exccutiug these orders. One of these maids vent to 
him on a pai-ticular occasion, to request that she mi^t 
be allowed to go to her sister^s wedding, which was to be 
on that day, at a place distant about ten miles from Qub* 
lin. Swift not only consented, but said ^ he would lend 
her one of liis horses, with a servant to ride befcnre her;" 
and gave his directions accordingly. The maid, in the: 
midst of her joy for tins favour, foigot to shut the door 
after her when she left the room. In about a quarter of 
an hour after she was gone, the dean curdered a servant 
to saddle another honse, and make what ^peed he could- 
after them, and w herever he overtook them, to ob^ge 
them to return immediately. They had not got much 
above half way, when he came up with them, and told 
them, ^ it was the dean's positive commands, that they 
diould return instantly;" with which, however reluc- 
tantly, the poor girl was obliged to comply. When she 
came into Swift's presence, with a most mortified coub^ 
tenance, she begged to know his reverence's commands; 
^ Nothing, child," said he, ^ only you foigot to shut 
flie door after you." But not to carry the punishment 
too far, he then permitted her to pursue her journey. 

One day when Swift was travelling, a dispute arose 
between his two seiTants which of them should clean Ida 
boots. He ordered his butler to do it; upon which the 
man observed, that if they were clean they would be diiw 
tied again.. To the truth of his remark Swift assented;, 
observing, at the same time, that if the man eat his 
breakfast he would be hungry again ; and calling for the 
landlady, expressly forbad her to give his serv^ta any 
breakfast. Accordingly these two useful domestics be- 
gan their journey fasting. On the road a gentlemas 
joined them, and asked the butler whither they were g<h 
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iog? on vhich the man replied, '^ To Heaven, sir, for 
my master, is praying and we are fasting." Swift, who 
oyeriieard the conversation, presented the fellow with a 
guinea. 

There was nothing Swift disliked more than applica- 
tions from witlings and poetasters to look over their 
pieces, and he generally had some whimsical contrivance 
to make them repent of tliis, which, being told, might 
also deter others from the like. Among these, there was 
- a poor author of my acquaintance, who had written a 
very indifferent tragedy, and got himself introduced to 
the ciean, in order to have his opinion of it In about a 
fiortnigfat alter tlie delivery, he called at the deanery to 
know how he approved of it. Swift returned the play 
earefiilly folded up, telling him, *^ he had read it, and 
taken some pains with it ; and he believed the author 
would not find above half the number of faults in it» 
that it had^hen it came into his hands." Poor Davy, 
after a thousand acknowledgments to the dean for the 
trofiMe he had taken, retired in company with the genr 
tlenian who had first introduced him, and was so impa- 
tient to see what con-ections Swift had made, that he 
would not wait till he got home, but goUinder a gateway 
in the next street, and, to his utter astonishment and 
confusion, saw that the dean had taken the pains to blot 
out every second line throughout the whole play, so 
carefully, as to render them utterly illegible. Nor was 
it ia the power of the unfortunate author to conceal his 
disgrace, as his friend, from whom I had the story, 
thought it too good a joke to be lost. 

Swift, whatever mastery he had. gamed over the great-^ 
er passions, had no command of his temper. He was. 
of a very uritablc make, prone to sudden starts of pas- 
won, in which his expressions, of course, were not very 
guarded. His friends made aU due allowance for UiL\ 
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knowing it to be an infirmity often attendant on tiiebest 
natures, and never took any tiling amiss that he said or 
did on such occasions. But Dr. Sheridftn, when he saw 
one of these fits coming on him, used to divert its course, 
by some whimsical stroke of fancy that would set him a 
laughing, and ^ve his humour another bent. And in this 
he was so successful, that one of thek common firiends 
used to say that he was the David who alone could play 
the evil spirit out of Saul. Among the many off-hand 
poems, which they daily writ to each other, there was 
one come to my hands, which, though negligently writ- 
ten, is so descriptive of the mode of their living together, 
and so characteristic of Swift's manner, that I am. tempt- 
ed to lay it before the public. When he was disengaged, 
the dean used often to call in at the doctor's about the 
hour of dining, and their custom was to sit in a small 
back pai'lour tite it tUe, and have slices sent them upon 
plates from the common room of whatever was for the 
. amily dinner. The ftumiture of tliis room was not in 
the best repair, being often frequented by the boarders^ 
of which the house was seldom without twenty ;. but was 
preferred by the dean as being more snug than the state 
parlour, which was used only when there was company. 
The subject of the poem, is an account of one of these 
casual visits. 

** When to my house you come,, dear dean, 

Your humble friend to entertain, 

Through dirt and mire along the street 

Vou find no scraper £6r your feet ; 

At which you stamp and stonn and sweU, 

Which serves to clean your feet as well. 

By steps ascending to the hall, 

All torn to rags by boys and ball. 

With scatterM fragments on the floor ;. 

A sad uneasy parlour door,. 

BesmearVl with chalk, and carv'd with faiive?* 

(A plague upon all careless wives) 
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Are the next sights you must expect, 
But do not think tliey^re my neglect. 
Ah that thQ>e evils were the worst ! 
The parlod^ still is farther curst. 
To enter there if you advance, 
If in 70U get, it is by chance. 
How oft hy turns have you and I 
Said thus — " Let me — ^no — ^Ict me try— 
"This turn will ope it Til engage" — 
You push me from it in a rage. 
Turning, twisting, forcing, ftunbling, 
Stamping, staring, fuming, grumbling. 
At length it opens — in we go- 
How glad are wc to find it so 1 
Conquests tlirough pain» and dangers please. 
Much more than tiiose attaint with ease. 
Are you disposM to take a seat ;. 
The instant that it feels your weighty 
Out go its legs, and down ywx come 
Upon your reverend deaoship's bum. 
Betwixt too stools *tis often said, 
The sitter on the ground is laid ; 
What praise then to my chairs is due. 
Where one performs the feat of two ! ■ n 

2^ow to the fire, if such there be. 
At present nought but smoke we see. 
** Come, stir it up" — " Ho— Mr. Joker, 
How can I stir it without poker ?** 
"* The bellows take, their batterM nose 
Will serve for poker, I suppose." 
Now you begin to rake — alack 
The grate has tumbled from its back— 
The coals all on the hearth are laid — 
" Stay, sir — VW run and call the maid j 
She'll make the fire again complete — 
She knows the humour of the grate." 
"Pox take your maid, and you together— 
This is cold comfort in cold weather." 
Xow all is right again — tlie blaze 
Suddenly raisM as soon decays. 
Once more apply the bellows— **" So — 
These bellows were not made to blow— 
Their leathern lungs are iti decay. 
They cant ev'n puff the smoke away." 
** And is your reverence vext at that ? 
Qet up in God*s name, take your hat; 
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Hang them, Bzy I, that have no shift ; 
Come blow the fire good doctor Swift, 
If trifles such as these can tease 70U, 
Plague take those fools that strive to pleaie you. 
Therefore no longer be a quarreler 
Either with me, sir, or my parlour. 
If 70U can relish aught oftmlne, 
A bit of meat, a glass of wine. 
You're welcome to it, and 3^00 shall fare 
^ As- well as dining with the mayor.*' 
" You saucy scab— yoa tell me so— 
Why, booby-face, I'd have you know 
I'd rather see your things in order, 
Than din^in state with the recorder. 
For water I mnst keep a clutter, 
Or chide your wife for stinking butter. 
Or getting such a d^ of meat. 
As if you'd half the town to eat. 
That wife of yours, the devil's in her, 
I've told her of this way of dinner 
Five hundred timet, but all in vain- 
Here comes a rump of beef again : 
O that that wife of yours would burst-- 
Get out, and serve tiie boarders first. 
Pox take 'em all for me — I ftet 
So much, I shall not eat my meat — 
You know I'd ratiier have a slice." 
** I know, dear sir, you are not nice; 
You'll have your dinner in a minute. 
Here comes the plate and slices in it — 
Therefore no more, but take your place-* 
I>o you fall to,, and I'll say gracew*^ 
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ANECDOTES OF SWIFT ; 

EXTRACTED FROM THE FORMER PURLICATIONS 
BY DR. DELANY AND OTHERS. 

^S Swifl liad been charged by many with uraat of re- 
ligion, Voltaire, and other freethinkers, wishing to have a 
jDan of his genius enrolled in their class, Doctor Delan/ 
enters into a justification of him in that respect Among 
jother passages to this effect, are the f<rilowing : As to his 
jeligion, I myself have observed many strong indications 
and proo& of his sincerity in it, beside those now men- 
4ioned.. His saying grace, both before and alter meat, 
was very remarkable. It was always in the fewest words 
Ifaat could be uttered on the occasion, but with an em-^ 
phasis and fervour which every one around him saw and 
ielt, and with his hands clasped into one another, and 
Jifted up to his breast, but never higher. The religious 
and christian form of his last will, and the many prayers 
composed, and constantly offered up by him in Mrs. John- 
foil's sickness, are strong proofs to the same purpose. 

There was no vice in the world he so much abhorred 
as hypocrisy ; and of consequence nothing he dreaded so 
much as to be suspected of it This natui*ally led to 
make him verge sometimes too much to the other ex- 
treme ; and made him often conceal his piety with more 
oare, than others take to conceal their vices. I have 
been assured by Doctor Delauy, who lived for a consi- 
derable time in his house, that he resided with him for 
'ipor^ than six montlis, before he knew, or so much as sus- 
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pected, that he ever read prayers to his family.* "Which ^ 
nevertheless he constantly did, at a fixed hour every ^ 
night in his own bedchamber, to which the servants regu- » 
larly and silently resorted, at the time appointed, without . 
any notice from a bell, or audible call of any kind, ex- ^ 
c^pt the striking of a clock. And I am weU assured, * 
that when he lived in London, his constant way was to go ^ 
to early prayers and sacrament; which he thought made 
him less distinguished in his devotions. But though in 
' his private capacity he indulged himself in his own . 
method of paying his devotions, yet when his duty called 
on him either as parish priest, or dean, no one performed 
all the functions of that sacred ojffice in a more exemplaiy 
manner, because, in this case, nothing of ostentation could 
be imputed to him. Of this. Doctor Delany gives «eve- ' 
ral instances, and concludes with a very remarkable one, < 
where he says, after a good deal of meditation upon ^ 
Swift's character, as a man of true reli^on, I think I 
have found out one proof of it so clear and incontestable, 
as may well supersede the necessity of any other. His 
cathedral of St. Patrick's, is the only church in that city, 
wherein the primitive practice of receiving the laara- 
ment every Lord's day was renewed, and is still con- 
tinued ; and to tlie best of my remembrance and belief, 
renewed in his time. At least, as he was ordinary there, 
it could not be continued without his consent ; and it is 
most certain that he constantly attended that holy office ; 
consecrated and administered the sacrament in person. 

* While he had gootl health, he read prayers to his ikmilj; and 
when his deafoess increased, his friends retired about ten o^clock, 
after which he spent some time in his private devotions, and made 
use of the Litargy of the church as his pattern for prayer, turning 
■uch parts thereof to his own private occasions as he thooght proper. 
His prayer book (which a friend of his still has) being fouled with . 
the snuff from bis fingers, shews the parts of it which he most ap- 
jfroveA. N. 
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Nor do I believe he ever once flailed to do so, vhen it 
was in bis power ; I mean when be was not sick, or ab- 
sent at too great a distance. 

His attention to the economy of his .cathedral'''' was 
such, that he would not suffer a shilling of its revenues to 
be alienated from its proper use, even for the purposes of 
charity. If any thing of that kind was proposed, his an- 
swer was, that this money was appropriated; but he 
would give out of his own pocket in proportion to his in- 
come, as much toward any charitable purpose, as any of 
them 'would in proportion to theurs. Then turning to the 
person who made the proposal, ^ Tou, sir, declare upon 
your coftecience, that the person you now solicit for is a 
proper object of christian charity. My deanery is worth 
seven hundred pounds a year ; your prebend, worth two ; 
if you will give two shillings to this charity, I will give 
'Seven, or any greater sum in the same proportion.^' 

His strict religious attention to the revenues of the 
deaneiy, was so great, that he never failed to sacrifice 
fais owB present emoluments, to the reasonable prospects^ 
of a future sufficient maintenance for his successors and 
chapter. One instance of this appeared most remarkably 
lo the great decline, and almost total decay of his under- 
standing. He had resolved, many years befere, never to 
•renew a certain lease of lands belonging to the deanery, 
witliout raising the rent thuty pounds a year. The 
tenant had often applied to him for a renewal upon other 
terms, but to no purpose. And finding now that Swift's 
understanding was in the decay, and his avarice remark- 
ably predominant; he thought this the proper season to 

* Jn his cathedral, he congtantly, on a Sunday night, attended the 
anthems, having the music-book before him, though he did not under- 
gtand the notes, hut only to see that the choir did not omit any oC 
fhe words. He vent to prayers every morning at nine; and often at 
three in the afternoon, generally preaching in his turn. N. 
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make his last eflTort for a renewal, and tempt him "witi 
such a fine, as he was sure the dean could not resist in 
those circumstances. Accordingly he made his attempt; 
but to as little purpose as ever he had done before, the 
dean remaining immovable. He refused a large fine, at 
a time when he loved money incomparably beyond any 
thing eke in the world, and raised the rent as be had 
long since resolved to do. I visited him the next day 
after the renewal of this lease, and inquiring after his 
health, he told me in a tone of heavy complaint, that his 
membvy was almost totally gone, and his understanding 
going; but that he had yesterday done something for the 
benefit of his successor, but he had forgot what; bitt 
Doctor Wilson (who then lived in the house with him) 
would tell me. I inquired, and was informed of this re-, 
newal, as I have now related it 

As an ecclesiastic, he was scrupulously exact hi the 
exercise of his function, as well with regard to temporal^ 
as spiritual things. He expended more money to support 
and adorn his cathedral, than had been applied to the 
same use in any period since it was first built He was 
extremely exact and conscientious in promoting the mem- 
hers of the choir according to their merit, and never ad- 
vanced any person to a vicarage, who was not qualified 
for it in all respects, whatever their interest, or however 
recommended. He once refused a vicarage to a person 
for whom Lady Carteret was very importunate; at the 
same time declaring to her ladyship, that if it had been in 
his power to have made the gentleman a dean, w a 
bishop, he would hav^ obliged her willingly, because, he 
said, deaneries and bishoprics were preferments in which 
merit had no concern ; but the merit of a vicar would be 
brought to the test every day. 

It happened that a young gentleman of his choir being 
abroad with his gun, suffered irreparable hurt by its going 
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tf[ accidentally. When the dean heard of it be expresa- 
cd great Goncern, and haying paused a little, '' Well," 
said he, ^ this will be a good opportunity at once to re* 
ward merit, and alleviate distress; I will make him a 
vicar;" which he did accordingly the same hour. 

The poor in the liberty of his cathedral, were better 
regulated than any other in the kingdom ; they were all 
badged, and wene never found begging out of their di»* 
trict For some of these he built and furnished a little 
almshouse, being assisted in this by some voluntary 
contributions; and preserved among them uncommon 
deanUnesB and decency, by constantly visiting theip in 
person. 

In the distribution of his charity, that he might pro- 
portioD his bounty to the necessities and merits of the 
different objects he met with, and yet give but one piece 
of money at a time, he constantly kept a pocket full 
of all sorts of coin, from a silver threepence to a crown 
piece. 

He was a strenuous supporter of all the rights and 
{Hivileges belonging to his deanery, against all encroach- 
ments attempted by his powerful neighbour the Arch, 
bishop of Dublin ; in opposition to whom he determined 
to assert his light of absence without his grace's permis- 
sion, at the expense of several hundred pounds, at a 
time when he did not believe he should ever again 
claim the privilege for himself; but because he would 
not endanger the liberty of his successor by an injurious 
precedent 

la contradiction to the account given of the great de- 
corum and solemnity with which Swift performed all re- 
ligious duties, there are two stories told by Lord Orrery, 
to which I can give no credit. The first is thus related 
by Us lordship : ^ as soon as he had taken poesession of 
his two livings, he went to reside at Laracor, and gave 
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public notice to his parishioners, that he would read 
prayers every Wednesday and Friday. ' Upon the subse- 
quent Wednesday the bell was ning, and the rector at- 
tended in his desk; when after having sat some tim^ 
and finding the congregation to consist only of himself ' 
and his clerk Roger, he began with great composure and 
gravity, but witli a turn peculiar to himself, ' Dearly be- 
loved Roger — the Scriptiu« moveth you and me in 
snndr)'' places,' <fec. — And then proceeded regularly 
through the whole service. I mention this trifling cir- 
cumstance only to show you, that he could not resist a 
vein of humour, whenever he ha<l an opportunity of ex- 
erting it." 

Wow to suppose thaf a man of Swift's religions turn, 
^ould have made such a mockery of this solemn act of 
worship, and afterward go through the whole service, 
notwithstanding the many absurdities that would follow 
in the coiu-se of it, fi-ora there being no congregation pre- 
sent, merely for the sake of a paltry jest, is too gross an 
imposition to be easily swallowed. It is not indeed im- 
probable, that Swift ai'terward, in relating this circum- 
stance, might have said, he hnd a mind to begin the ser- 
vice with — ^ Dearly beloved Roger," &c. and they who 
heard this, as is ft-equentty the case on such occasion^ 
thought it would improve the story much by making liim 
carry it into execution, and related it accordingly. The 
other story is thus told by his lordship. *' His humor- 
ous disposition tempted him to actions inconsistent with 
the dignity of a clergyman ; and such flights ch«w upon 
him the general character of an irreligioua man. I re- 
member to have heard a story of him, that fully shows 
how little he regarded certain ceremonies, which ought 
always to be observed Mith respect. Soon after he had 
l>een made dean of St. Patrick's, he was loitering one 
Sunday in the afternoou at the house of Doctor Ray- 
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sond, with whom he bad dined at Trim (a small towa 
near Laracor) of which (he doctor was \icar. Tlie 
bell had rung, and the people were aflBemb!edforeveoio|; 
prayers. Doctor Raymond nas preparing to go to the 
church, which was scarce two hundred yards from his 
bouse. ' Raymond,' said the dean, ' I will lay }ou a 
crown, I will begin the prayers before } ou this after- 
noon.' ' I accept the wager,' replied Doctor Raj mond ; 
and immediately they both ran as fast as they could 
toward the churdi. Raymond, who was the nimbler 
man of the two, arrived first at the door; and when he 
entered the church, walked decently toward the leadirg 
desk. Swift never E^ackened bis pace, but running up 
the aisle, left Doctor Ravmoml behind him in the middle 
of it, and stepping into the reacting desk, without putting 
on a surplice, or opening the pra} eiixrak, began die Li- 
turgy in an audible voice, and con inued to repeat die 
service sufficiently long to win tlie m ager." Now it b 
very possible that such an adventure might have happen- 
ed at that time between two clergymen, and nothing more 
probable than that it would immediately be transfernd to 
Swift and his neighbour. We see it every day practised, 
that witty sayhigp, blunders, and tilings of humour, are 
constantly fathered upon the most remarkable wit, blun- 
derer, or humcNrist of the times, whether they belong to 
them or not. 

As his lordship has given no sort of authority for the 
truth of the above stories, nor indeed for that of any 
others that he has related to the prejudice of Swift, ex- 
cept hearsay; we may judge to what degree of credit 
they are entitled. 

Among the many false representations made by his 
lordship, he has been attacked for one of tliem with great 
spait, by Doctor Delany, in the following passage. 
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'' A friend of mine, turning over the index to your 
letters, showed me these words — Swift's Seraglio — Sur- 
prised at this, I immediately turned to the place ; where, 
to my much greater surprise, I found the following paift* 
graph : " Tou see the command which Swift had over all 
Ills females ; and you would have smiled to have foaod 
his house a constant seraglio of very virtuous womeoi 
who attended him from morning to night, with an obe- 
dience, an awe, and an assiduity, that are seldom paud 
to the richest, or the most powerful lovers ; no, not even 
to the grand seignior himself." This pai-agraph, my 
lord, gives me great concern, upon many accounts; 
though I shall mention only this one ; that it seems to be 
written in the style of a man, who knew what he said to 
be tmth ; which yet most certainly was not, could not be, 
your case ; and therefore I conclude you wrote it in the 
style in which it was delivered to you, by your monstrous 
misinformers. 

'' My lord, tlie iiitercoiu'se in which my stBtimi en- 
gaged me, for many years, with the dean ; my long inti- 
macy with his most intimate friends, tmd iiie frequent n- 
dts to him which my love and gratitu<le exacted ; enables 
me to assure your lordship and the world (as I do in the 
most solemn and sincere manner) that nothing ever w» 
more false, than the infoimatioiis you received upon this 
point ; and that in fact, females were rarely admitted into 
his house ; and never came thither but upon very parti- 
cular invitations, not excepting even Mrs. Johnson. 
The truth is, not one of those you are pleased to call his 
Benators, ever presumed to approach him, till he veiy 
particularly signified his pleasure that they should, ex- 
cept his near kinswoman, Mrs. Whiteway, who was often 
with him, but not until the latter part of his life. 

" And yet, my lord, as the honoiu: I bear you strongly 
inclines me to assent to your positions, wherever I can : 
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I must ovn, that if keeping a great iiumber of professed 
nominal mistresses, constitutes the complete idea of 
a seraglio. Swift kept a greater, and a much more ex- 
tended one than the grand seignior. And I have 
had the honour to be admitted, more than once, to bear 
him company in his visits to them. But this I must 
add, in support of the credit of your judgment of his 
constitution, that his Tisits were always by daylight ; and 
far the most part, in the most open and public places of 
the city. But yet truth obliges me to own, that he also 
visited some of them in by-alleys, and under arches; 
places of long suspected fame. Let me add, that he 
■kept strictly to tliat Turkish principle, of honouring 
none but such as were bred up and occupied in some em- 
ployment. One of these mistresses sold plums ; another, 
hobnails ; a third, tapes ; a iburth, gingerbread ; a fifth, 
knitted ; a sixth, darned stockings ; and a seventh, cob- 
bled shoes; and so on, beyond my counting. And in all 
this detail of his amours, I take upon me to say, that tlie 
singularity of his taste was as remarkably distinguished, 
as his genius was, in any, or all of his compositions. One 
of these mistresses wanted an eye ; another, a nose ; a 
third, an arm ; a fourth, a foot ; a fifth, had all the at- 
tracti<»iB of Agna's polypus ; and a sixth, more than all 
those of iEsop's hump ; and all of them as old at least as 
come of Lenns XI Vtb's mistresses ; and many of them 
much older. He saluted them with all becoming kind- 
ness ; asked them how they did ; how they thi'ove ; what 
stock they had, Jkc ; and as mistresses, all the world 
owns, are expensive things, it is certain he never saw 
bis, but to his cost. If any of their ware were such as 
he could possibly make use of, or pretend to make use 
of, he always bought some; and paid for every half- 
penny worth, at least sixpence, and for every penny- 
worth, a sliilling. If their saleablcs were of another na- 

VOIi. II. o 
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ture, he added somethiog to their stock; ivith strict 
charges of industry and honesty. And I must once more 
own, for truth exacts it of me, that these mistre^Bses were 
very numerous; insomuch that there was scarce ope 
street, or alley, or lane in Dublin, its suburbs, and its en- 
Yirons, that had not at least one or more of them. Some 
of these he named thus for distinction's sake, and partly 
for humour; Cancerina, Stufnpanynq)ha, PullagtmrnOt 
FiitteriUa, Flara^ Stumpanthay &c. Pray, my lord, are 
Horace's Pi/rrhas and lAfdias to be named in a day with 
these ? And yet I cannot say that any, or aU of them, 
ever influenced them, either in the compodtion or publi- 
caMon of any of his poems ; though I cannot tell whe- 
ther they might not have occasioned a very celebrated 
love epistle, from a blind man, to one of Swift's favour- 
ite mistresses, called Siunqn/y from the fame of her wooden 
leg." 

What a glorious scene is here displayed of Swift's be- 
neficence ! To seek out objects in all quarters of the 
town, from which the bulk of mankind turn with loath- 
ing ; to place them in a way of gaining an honest liveli- 
bood, instead of being public nuisances in the street ; to 
keep them steady in a course of industry, by fr^uent 
visits in such places as the fastidious rich would disdain 
to enter; to supply their wants when business was slack, 
and encourage the successful by farther bounties — ^thcsc 
are instances of such truly christian charity, as are rare- 
ly to be found. And after this shall it be a doubt whe- 
ther Swift had a heart susceptible of the soft, feelings of 
humanity ? 

Swift's avarice was not suffered to obstruct the claims 
of his dignity : he was served in plate ; and used to say, 
that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate 
upon plate, and the richest that lived without a coach. 

He had a servant well known to all his friends by the 
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aanie of Saunders; an appellation given him by the 
dean. He was remarkably kind to him during a course 
of several years spent in his service ; but more particu- 
fatriy throughout a long illness> under which he laboured 
fur many months before he died. He had him buried in 
ibe south aisle of his cathedral, where he erected a mo- 
oument to him in a small ^iece of statuary marble, with 
tins inscription : 

" Here lieth the body of 

Alexander Magee, servant to Doctor 

Swift, Dean of St. Patiick's. 

His grateful master caused this monument to be 

erected in memory of his discretion, fidelity, 

. and diligence, in that humble station. 

Ob. Mar. 24, 1721, etat. 29." 

In the original draught, which I saw in the dean^s own 
hand writing, it stood Urns : 



«« 



His grateful friend^ and master," Sic. 



A gentleman of the dean's acquaintance, much more 
distinguished for vanity than wisdom, prevailed upon him 
to leave out the word friend, and only write Ills gratefiii 
master; and this in con^diction to a known maxim of 
bis own — " That an affectionate and faithful servant 
should always be considered in the character of an hiun- 
Ue friend." He performed the burial service himself 
CO the occasion, and in the course of it was observed to 
shed tears. 

As he expected punctual, ready, and implicit obedi- 
ence, he always tried his servants when he hired them 
by some test of their humility. Among other qualities, 
he always asked whether they understood cleaning 
dioes ; ^ because," said he, '' my kitclien wench has 
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a scullion that does her drudgery, and one part of the bu- 
mness of my groom and footman is constantly to clean 
her dioes by turns. If they scrupled this, their treaty 
was at an end j if not, he gave them a farther hearing. 
His kitchen -wench, however, was his cook ; a woman of 
a large size, robust constitution, and coarse features; her 
lace very much seamed with the small-pox, and furrowed 
by age; tliis woman he always distinguished by the 
name of Sweetheart, 

To the rest of the servants, indeed, he appeared to be 
churlish and austere, but, in reality, was one of the best 
masters in the world. He allowed them boardrwages at 
the highest rate then known ; and if he employed them 
about any thing out of tlie ordinary course of their ser- 
vice, he always paid them to the fall value of their 
work, as he would have paid another. With these emo- 
luments, and the fragments from his table, he expected 
they should find themselves in victuals, and all other ne- 
cessaries, except the liveries which he gave them. If in 
this situation their expenses were greater than their in- 
come, it was judged a sufficient reason to discharge 
tliem ; but on the contrary, as soon as they had saved a 
full year's wages, he constantly paid them l^al interest 
for it, and took great pleasure in seeing it accumulate to 
a sum, which might settle them in some employment, if 
he should die ; or if they found it advisable to quit his 
service, which was seldom the case ; and he with whom 
his servants li^-e long, has indubitable witnesses that he 
is a good master. Beside the motives already asElgned 
for wishing to continue in his service, their pride was 
highly gratified while they remained in that station; it 
was thought an honour to belong to the dean iu any 
shape ; they had more respect paid them by the people in 
general than is usually shown to any others of this fra- 
ternity; and the dean's plain livery was a badge of 
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jpieaterdkdDctioD thanthitof the laid lieutcnaafs with 
all its finerr. 

He was one of the cleanliest men in his pemoa that 
ever fired. Hn hands were not only waslied, as those 
of other men. with the utmost care, but his nails were 
coostantly kept pared to the quick, to ^ard a^inst the 
least appearance of a speck upon them. And as he 
walkecTmuch, he rarely dressed himself without a basin 
of water by his side, in which he dipped a towel and 
deansed his feet with the utmost exactness. 

In company, he neither wrapped himself up in ids own 
teportaoce, without deigning to communicate his know- 
ledge, or exert his wit; nor did he engross IheconTersa- 
tion by perpetual and overbearing loquacity. His gene- 
ral lule wasi never to speak more than a minute at a 
time, and then to wait at least as long for others to take 
|ip the conversation ; after which he had a right to speak 
i^aiD. His colloquial st^le, like that of his writings, was 
clear, forcible, and concise. He also excelled greatly in 
telling a story; and though in the latter part of his life 
lie was apt to repeat his stories too often, yet his wit, as 
wren as his virtue, was always superior to the wretched 
expedients of those despicable babblers, who are perpe- 
tually attempting to put gS double entendre and pro- 
fanenesB, for hiunour and wit His conversation was in 
the h^hest degree chaste, and wholly free from the least 
tincture of irreligion. As he was zealoiu to preserve all 
the delicacies of conversation, he was always best pleased 
when some of the company were ladies ; and in his let- 
ter to Lord Oxford, he says, ** since women have been left 
out of all our meetings, except parties of play, or where 
worse designs are carried on, our conversation has very 
much degenerated." And in this instance, his example 
b a reproof to those pedants, who suppose that women are 
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never in their proper sphere, but in the dreanng-room or 
nursery. 

The custom of Dublin in his time was, that the ladies 
should withdraw immediately after the first glass had 
^one round ; Init he never permitted this either when he 
had parties at home, or was invited to any abroad ; always 
insisting upon their staying till the gentlemen had nearly 
done with their wine ; and then, after a decent allowance 
of time, they joined companies again at tea and cofiee, as 
is the custom of France, and passed the remainder of the 
evening together. But the gentlemen at that time were 
too fond of the bottle, and of their own discourse over it, 
to sufTer that custom to become generaK 

If the conversation turned upon serious sabjecfs, he 
wa& neither petulant in the debate, nor negligent of the 
issue. He would listen with great attention to the aigu- 
mcnts of others, and whether he was or was not engaged 
as a disputant himself, he would recapitulate what' had 
been said, state the question with great clearness and pre- 
cision, point out the controverted particular, and appeal 
to the opinion either of some neutral person, or of the ma- 
jority. 

Lord Orrery had said of him, that he was open to adu- 
lation, and could not, or would not distinguish between 
low flattery and just applause. From which charge he 
has been 'defended by Doctor Delany, in the following 
manner : 

« My lord, the cliarge of Swift's delighting in low atckh 
lation, has lain so heavy upon my mind, that I have re- 
volved it with the utmost attention for many hours, yet 
can find no just foundation for it. His heart was so tho- 
i*oughly averse from flattery, that he took all occasion not 
only to express his utter contempt and detestation c^ it, 
but also to dissuade others from it. How it might have 
ifcen with him in the decline of his understanding, when 
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he made hasty approaches to a second childhood^ I can^ 
not say ; he might then, possibly, be fed by those about 
him, as children often are, with plums and sweatmeats, 
instead of salutary food." 

In confirmation of the above account given by Doctor 
Delany, I remember, when his lordship's book first came 
out, to have, read this passage to Mrs. Sican, an intimate 
Irlend of the dean's ; upon which she expressed herself 
thus : ^^ I never yet knew any mortal who dm*st flatter 
him, except his lordship himself." Indeed, the only way 
of paying coml to him, was not by words, but a veiy re- 
qpectfiil behaviour toward him, which he expected so 
much, that most of his acquaintance, except his intimate 
jEiiends, stood in some degree of awe before him. On the 
contrary, he was more open to admonition than flattery, 
if it were offered without arrogance, and by persons of 
whose ability and candoui' he had no doubt. In his 
poem i^ '^ Baucis and Philemon," which does not con- 
sist quite of two hundred verses, Swift himself related^ 
^ that Mr. Addison made him blot out fom'score, add four- 
score, and alter fourscore." 

I remember a remarkable instance of tliis kind, told 
me by one of his chapter, which deserves to be recorded 
as a useful lesson to such opinionated authors as cannot 
bear to be told of any faults in their writings. That gen- 
tleman happened to visit him at a time when the dean 
was about to send a newly written pamphlet to the press ; 
which he put into his friend's hands, desiring that he 
would point out freely any faults he might find in it. 
The gentleman stuck at two passages, and proposed an 
amendment of them, which Swift instantly complied with. 
When the work came out, the gentleman, upon a second 
reading, found he had been wrong in his objections, 
and that the passages had been altered for the worse. 
Upon his next visit to the dean, he expressed some con- 
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cem at this, and do gmall degree of surprise, upon recol- 
lecting that the other had so readily acquiesced in the 
change, without making the slightest objection; though he 
must have been conscious it was wrong. '' Sir,'' said 
Swift, ^' I considered that the passages were of no great 
consequence, and I made the alterations you desired 
without hesitation, lest, had I stood up in their defence, 
you might have imputed it to the vanity of an author un- 
willing to hear of his errors; and by this ready com- 
pliance, I hoped you would, at all times hereafter, be 
the more free in your remarks." Though he had no skill 
in music, nor ear for its beauties, yet he had sufficient fiir 
a most ridiculous and droll imitation of it ; of which Doc- 
tor Delany gives the following instance in a scene at 
which he was present one evening, together with some 
others of the dean's friends. 

Tom Rosingrave was just returned from Italy ; and 
Doctor Pratt, then provost of the college, who was not 
long come back from the same place, and was far gone 
in the Italian taste of music, had been that mining at St. 
Patrick's, to hear him play a voluntary, and was in hi^ 
rapture in praise of it Upon which some of the com- 
pany wished they had been present to have heard it 
" Do you ?" said Swift; "then you shall hear it still:" 
and immediately he sung out so lively, and yet so ridicu- 
lous an imitation of it, that all the company were kept 
in continual laughter till it was over ; except one old 
gentleman, who sat with great composure, and though ho 
listened, yet it seemed to make little or no impression on 
him; and being asked how he could hear such a fine 
piece of music without being at aU affected by it, made 
answer, " that he had heard Mr. Rosingrave himself play 
it before ;'" an answer which, it may well be imagined^ 
did mot lessen the mirth. 
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Swih had a peculiar knack of convejing ^ne praise 
ooder cover of very rough words. When Lord Carteret 
iras lord lieutenant of Ireland, Swift happened to have a 
little dispute with him ahout the grievances that king- 
dom suffered from £ngland, and the folly, nonsense, and 
injustice of their government in that respect; for he 
«pared no hard words on that subject. The lord lieute-^ 
nant replied with a mastery and strength of reasoning, 
far which he was so remarkable, and which Swift not well 
liking at that time, oied out in a violent passion — ^ What 
the vengeance brought you among us ! Get you back — 
Get you back — Pray God Almighty send us oui' boobies 

««ain-" 

Voltaue, in a conversation with Martin Sherlock, the 
celebrated English Traveller, related an anecdote of 
Swift : " Lady Carteret, wife of the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in Swifts time, said to him, the air of this coun* 
try is good." Swift fell down on his knees, " For God's 
isAe^ madam, don't say so in England ; they will certain-^ 
ly tax it."* 

Being one day at a sheriff's feast, who, among other 
toasts called out to him, ^ Mr. Dean, the trade of Ire^ 
Umd:'''* he answered quick, — " Sir, I drink no tnemo^ 
rtes. i 

He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke of 
Wharton, as the duke did his ; who one day dining with 
the dean, and recounting several wild frolics he had run 
through; "My lord," said Swift, "let me recommend 
one more to you — ^Take a frolic to be good — rely upon 



* Letter from an English Traveller, 8vo. p. 160. N. 

f To take the force of this answ^er, it is necessary to ohsenre, that 
it was made soon after Bishop Brown's book had come out against 
*■ Drinking the Memories of the Dead ^* which at that time ma<|& 
•ome noise. .S 

« 2 
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it, you ^n find it the pliosaaiest frdic you ever was 



enscasea in."* 



Happening to be in company ynih a petulant young 
man, who prided faunself in saying pert things to ^he 
dean, and at last getting up with some conceited gesticu- 
latioDs, said, with a confident air — '^ You must know 
•Mr. Dean, I set up for a wit." "' Do you," so says the 
dean, '^ Jthen take my advice and sit down again." 

Being one day at a visitation dinner, a clergyman^ 
who valued himself more upon his wit than he ought» 
and often mistook a rotigh kind of abuse for keen raille- 
ry, took it into his head to exercise his talents upon the 
Dean, and that very licentiously. Swift sat with all the 
composure of a deaf man not seeming to hear a word that 
he had said, nor making any kind of answer. At length 
the bishop interposed, and checked the petulance of the 
Snari, which was the name he went by^ The dean imr 
mediately got up, and begged that no restraint might be 
laid on the gentleman — ^" Momus^ my lord^ was always 
admitted to the feast of the gods, and privileged to say 
whatever he pleased there." From that time, instead of 
Snarl, the gentleman was called by no other name but 
that of Momus.. 

Sitting one evening with ]V!r. Addison, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon the most distinguished cha^ 
ractei*s in the history of the Old Testament ; in which 
Swift preferred and supported that of Joseph ; and Addi*> 
son that of Jonathan ; and after they had urged their 
reasons on both sides^ with much zeal for a eonsiderabk 
time, Mr. Addison smiled and said, ^'he was glad no 

* Doctor Delany has wonderfully 'marred this tale in the teUiD|^, 
as be has entirely missed the point, concluding it thus — ^*^ Take my 
word for it, .that one will do you more hawmr than all the other fro> 
lies of your life/* To annex the idea of honour to frolics, iflBCttr 
A?Dsc ; they can be only considered. as pleasant. 3. 
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third perscm was "witness to their dispute ; just recollect- 
ing that he was asserting the hero of Swift's name, Jona- 
than; and Swift the hero of his, Joseph; which might 
have been interpreted by a standerby, as an intended 
compliment of each to the other." 

A young clergyman, the son of a bishop in Irel&nd; 
haying married without the knowledge of his friends, it 
gave umbrage to his family, and his father refused to see 
him. The desm being in company with him some time 
after, said he would tell him a stoiy. " When I was a 
schoolboy at Kilkenny, and in the lower form, I longed 
very much to have a horse of my own to ride on. One 
day I saw a poor man leading a very mangy lean horse 
out of the town to kill him for the skin. I asked the man 
if he would sell him, which he readily consented to, upon 
my offering him somewhat more than the price of the 
hide, which was all the money I had in the world. I 
immediately got on him, to the great envy of some of my 
schoolfellows, and to the ridicule of others, and rode Mm 
about the town. The horse soon tired and lay down. 
As I had no stable to put him into, nor aay money to pay 
for his sustenance, I began to find out what a foolbh bar- 
gain I had made, and cried heartily for the loss of my 
cash ; but the horse dying soon after upon the spot, gave 
me some relief." Ta this the young clergyman answer- 
ed, " Si/, your story is very good, and appfieable to my 
case ; I own I deserve such rebukes ;" and then burst 
into a flood o( tears*. The dean made no reply, but went 
the next day to the loi-d lieutenant, and prevailed on him 
to give the young gentleman a small living then vacant, 
for his immediate support ; and not long after brought 
about a reconciliation between his fiather and him. 

The following anecdote is given by Doctor Goldsmith, 

in his life of Parnell. The Scriblerus Club, when the 

members were in town, were seldom asuqder, and they 

o 3 '^ 
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often made excarsions together ioto the country, and gens* 
rally on foot Swift was usually the butt of the company, 
and if a trick was played he was always the sufferer. 
The whole party once set out to walk down to the house 

of Lord B about twelve miles from town. As 

every one agreed to make the best of his way. Swift, 
who was remarkable for walking, soon left all the rest 
behind; fully resolved, upon his arrival, to choose the 
very best bed for himself, as was his custom. 'In (he 
mean time, Pamell was determined to prevent his inten- 
tions; and taking horse, arrived at Lcnrd B ^'s by 

another way, long before him. Having apfnised his 
lordship of Swift's design, it was resolved at any rate to 
keep him out of the house ; but how to do this was the 
question. Swift never had the smallpox, and was much 
afraid of catching it ; as soon, therefore, as he appeared 
striding along at some distance from the house, one of 
his lordship's servants was despatched, to infcMrm him that 
the small pox was then making great ravage in theTsoni- 
ly ; but that there was a summer house at the end of the 
garden, with a iieldbed at his service. There the di»* 
appointed dean was obliged to retire and take a cold sup* 
per that was sent him, while the rest were feasting within» 
However, at last they took compasaon on him ; and upoa 
his promising never to choose the best bed again, they 
permitted him to make one of the company. 

During his last deplorable state, the following circiuiH 
stances are all that are recorded. 

In 1 739 a friend whom he loved, and had much confix 
dence in, and whom he earnestly requested to have an 
eye upon him and his affairs on account of his departing 
memory, (and at the same time made him a present, whidi 
he begged him to accept of,) came up to the dean, when 
be was walking one day through the rooms of the lower 
part o/his house according^ to his daily practice,, and aake<l 
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him about his health, aod so forth. This happened to 
be at a time ivhen he was someivhat inflamed at some be^ 
haviour in one of his servants, and was about striking 
him, which his firiend endeavoured to divert, by making 
some apology for the man. But the dean's choler increa^ 
ing, he lifted up his cane at his friend, who desired him 
not to strike, and held his arm. Upon which the good 
delirious old man recollecting himself, begged pardon ; 
said, ^ Tou are a gentleman ; I had quite forgot myself; 
I am sorry for it." 

In the beginning of the year 1741, his understanding 
was 80 much impaired, and his passions so greatly in- 
creased, that he was utterly incapable of conversation. 
Strangers were not permitted to approach him, and hi0 
friends found it necessary to have guardians appointed of 
his person and estate. Early in the year 1 742, his reasoa 
was wholly subverted, and his rage became absolute 
madness. The last person whom he knew, was Mrs* 
Whileway ;* and the sight of her when he knew her no 
longer, threw him into fits of rage so violent and dreadful 
that die was forced to leave him ; and the only act of 
kindness that remained in her power, was to call once or 
twice a week at the deanery, inquire after his health, and 
see that proper care was taken of him. Sometimes she 
would steal a look at him when his back was toward her^ 
but did not dare to venture into his sight. He would 
neither eat nor drink while the sei-vant who brought him 
his provisions staid in the room. His meat, which waa 
sarved up ready cut, he would sometimes sulTer to stand an 
hour upon the table before he woidd touch it; and at last 
he would eat it walking ; for during this miserable state 
ef his mind» it was his constant custom to walk ten hour» 
a day^ 

« His first cousiii. Sec a letter dated Nov. 8, 1735. N. 
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In October, 1 742, «fter this frensEf had contioued se- 
reral months, hiB left eye swelled to the size of an e^g, 
and the lid appeared to be so much inflamed and disco- 
Jdured, that the surgeon expected it would mortif^'^ ; se- 
veral large biles also broke out on his arms and his body. 
The extreme pain of this tumour kept him waking near 
a month, and during one week it was with difficulty that 
five persons kept him by mere force^ from tearing out bis 
eyes. Just before the tumour perfectly subsided, and 
the pain left him, he knew Mrs. Whiteway, took ^er by 
the hand, and spoke to her with his former kindness: 
that day,, and the following, he knew his physician and 
fioirgeon, and all his family, and appeared to have so far 
recovered his understanding and temper, that the sui^eon 
was not without hopes he might once more enjoy society, 
and be amused with the company of his old friends* 
This hope, however, was but of short duration ; for a 
few days afterward, he sunk into a state of total insensi- 
bility, slept much, and could not, without great difficulty, 
be prevailed on to walk across the roonu This was the 
effect of another bodily disease, his brain being loaded 
irith water. Mr. Stevens, an ingenious clergyman of his 
chapter, pronounced this to be the case during his illnesB, 
and upon opening his head it appeared (hat he was not 
mistaken ; but though he often entreated the dean's friends 
and physicians that his scull might be trepanned and 
the water discharged, no regard was paid to his opioioa 
w advice. 

After the dean had continued silent a whole year in 
this helpless state of idiocy,^ his housekeeper went into 
his room on the 30th of November in the morning, telliuif; 
him that it was his biilhday, and that bonfires and illur 
minations were preparing to celebrate it as usual ; to this 
he immediately replied — " It fe all folly, they had better 
M it alone." 
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He would often attempt to speak his imnd, but could 
not recollect words to express hkmeanifig; upon which, 
lie would shrug up his shoulders, shake his head, and 
sigh heartily. Among all kinds of smells, none offended 
bim so much as the snufif of a candle. It happened, that 
a young ^rl, the daughter of his housekeeper's relation, 
Idew out a candle in his chamber. At which he knit his 
brows, looked angry, and said, " You are a little dirty 
riut !'' He spoke no more of it ; but seemed displeased 
with her the whole evening. 

Some other instances of short intervals of sensibility 
and reason, after his madness had ended in stupor, seem 
to prove that his disorder, whatever it was, had not 
destroyed, but only suspended the powers of his mind. 

He was sometimes visited by Mr. Deane Swift,* a re- 
lation, and about Christmas, 1 743, he seemed desirous to 
speak to him. Mr. S\vift then told him he came to dine 
with him ; and Mrs. Ridgeway the housekeeper immedi- 
ately said, "Won't you give Mr. Swift a glass of wine, 
nr .^" To tliis he Aade no answer, but sliowed he under- 
stood the question, by shrugging up his shoulders, as he 
bad been used to do ivhen he had a mind a friend should 
spend the evening with him, and which was as much as 
to say " you will ruin me in wine." Soon after he again 
endeavoured with a good deal of pain, to find words ; but 
at last, after many eObrts, not being able, he fetched a 
deep sigh, and was afterward silent. A few months af- 
ter this, upon his housekeeper's removing a knife, as he 
was going to catch at it, he shrugged up his shoulders, and 
said, " I am what I am f and, m about six minutes, re- 
peated the same words two or three times. 

In the year 1 744, he now and then called his seiTant 
by his name, and once attempted to speak to him, but not 
being able to express his meaning, he showed signs of 
nuch luieasiuess, and at last said, '* I am a fool." Olice 
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afterward, as his servant was taking away his watch^ h 
said, ^' bring it here;" and when the same servant wa 
breaking a bard large coal, he said, ^ That is a stinM 
you blockhead." 

From this time he was perfectly silent till the lattc 
^d of October, 1745; and then died without the leai 
pang or convuMou, in the seventjr-eighth year of U 
age. 
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SOME PARTICULARS 

CONCERNING 

DR. SWIFT. 

TAKEN FROM MK8. PILKINGTON's MBMOIRSU 

JMrS. Pilkington's acquaintance with Dr. Swift com-* 
menced from sending him some verses on his birthday."*^ 
These the Dean received very kindly, and said he would 
see her whenever she pleased. 

A few days after, she was introduced to the Dean, in 
Dr. Delany's garden at Delville, by a gentlewoman. He 
saluted her, and asked the lady if she was her daughter ? 
The lady smiled and said, she was Mrs. Filkington. 
" What," says hfe, " this poor little child married ! marri- 
ed! God help her, she is very early engaged in trouble." 
The dean engaging Mr. Filkington to preach for him at 
the cathedral next Sunday in St. Patrick's church, Mrs. 
Filkington was charmed to see with what a becoming 
piety the dean performed that holy service, which he 
had so much at heart, that he wanted not the assistance 
of the Litui'gy, but went quite through it, without ever 
looking in the book. He bowed at the table ; which be- 
havioiur was censured, as savouring of popery. But 
this circumstance may vindicate him from the wicked 
aspersion of being deemed an unbeliever, since it is plain 
he had the utmost reverence for the eucharist Service 
being ended, the dean was surrounded at the church- 
door by a crowd of poor ; to all of whom he gave chari- 
ty, except an old woman, who held out a very dirty hand 
to him. He told her very gravely, "that though she 

I 

^ S^e tbese verses in vol XI, N» 
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was a beggar, water was not so scarce but she might have 
washed her hands." When they came to the deanery, 
the dean very kindly saluted Mrs. Filkington, and with- 
out allowing her time to sit down, bade her come and 
see his library; but menily told Mr. Filkington, who 
was for following them, that he did not desire his compa- 
ny. " Well," said he to her, " I have brought you here 
to show you all the money I got when I was in the min- 
istry ; but don't steal any of it." " I will not indeed, 
sir," said she. So opening a cabinet, he showed her a 
parcel of empty drawers : " Bless me," says he, " the 
money is flown." He then opened his bureau, wherein 
he had a ^reat number of curious trinkets of various 
kinds, some of which were presented to him by the Earl 
and Countess of Oxford, Lady Masham, and Lady Betty 
Germain. At last coming to a drawer filled with medals, 
he bade her choose two for herself; but he could not 
help smiling, when she began to poise them in her hands, 
choosing them by weight rather than antiquity. 

At dinner tlie dean's behaviour was very humorous. 
He placed himself at the head of his table, opposite to 
a great pier glass, so that he could see in the glass what- 
ever the servants did behind him. He was served en- 
tirely in plate, with great elegance, but the beef being 
overroasted, put the company all in confusion. The 
dean called for the cookmaid,* and ordered her. to take 
the beef dowcf staurs, and do it less. Shfe answered ve- 
ry innocently, that she could not. " Why, what sort of 
a creature are you," says he, " to commit a fault which 
cannot be amended ?" And turning to Mrs. Filkington, 
he said very gravely, " that he hoped, as the cook was 
a woman of genius, he should, by this manner of ar- 
guing, be able, in about a year's time, to convince her 

* Whom he always distioguished by the name of Sneethtart, See 
jy.J'id. IV, 
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she had hetter send up the meat too little than too much 
done ;" charging the men servants, whenever they ima- 
l^ed the meat was ready, they should take it, spit and 
all, and bring it up by force, promising to aid them in 
case the cook resisted. 

Having asked Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington if they could 
smoke ? and being answered that they did not; " It is a 
tign,'' said he, " you were neither of you bred in the 
Bnivcrsity of Oxford ; for drinking and smoking are the 
first rudiments of learning taught there ; and in those 
two arts no university in Europe can outdo them." Hav- 
ing asked Mrs. Pilkington if she had any faults ? " Pray, 
Mr- Dean," said I)r. Delany, *' why will you be so un- 
polite as to suppose Mrs. Pilkington has any faults ?" 
** ril tell you," replied the dean ; " whenever I see a 
number of agreeable qualities in any person, I am always 
sure they have bad ones sufficient to poise the scale." 
Mrs. Pilkington bowed, and told him he did her great 
honour; in that copying Bishop, Berkeley, whom she 
had frequently heard declare, that when any speech was 
made to him, which might be construed either into a 
compliment or an affront, or that had two handles, he al- 
irays took hold of the best. 

The dean then asked Mrs. Pilkington, " if she were 
a queen, what she would choose to have after dinner ?" 
She answered, " Yoiir conversation, sir." " Pooh," said 
he, " I mean, what regale." " A dish of coffee, sir," 
answered she. " Why, then," said he, " I will so far 
make you as happy as a queen ; you shall have some in 
perfection: for, when I was chaplaia to the Earl of 
Berkeley, who was in the government here, I was so 
poor, I was obliged to keep a coffee-house, and all the 
Bobility resorted to it to talk treason." The dean then 
set about making tlic coffee : but the fire scorching his 
hand, he called to Mra. Pilkington to reach him his 
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glove ; aud changing the coffee-pot to'^hb left hand, held 
6ut his right one, ordering her to put the glove on it; 
which accordingly she did; when taldng up part of bis 
gown to fan himself with, and acting in character of a 
prudish lady, he said, " Well, I don't know what to 
think; women may be honest that do such things; but, 
for my part, I never could bear to touch any man^s 
flesh — except my husband's ; whom, perhaps," said he^ 
** she wished at the de\il." 

" Mr. Pilkiugton," said he, " you would not tell roe 
your wife's faults; but I have found her out to be a 

d n'd insolent, proud, unmannerly slut." ** What 

has she done now?" said Mr. Pilkington. " DoneT 
said the dean ; ^ why nothing but sat there quietly, and 
never once offered to interrupt me in making the coffee; 
whereas a lady of modern good breeding would have 
stru^led with me for the coffee-pot, until she had made 
me scald myself and her, and made me throw the coffee 
in the fire, or perhaps at her head, rather than pemiit 
me to take so much trouble for her." 

Mrs. Pilkington staid at home with the dean during 
the tiYne of the afternoon's service ; and he made her 
read his '* History of the last Session of Parliament and 
the Peace of Utrecht, written at Windsor, in 1713," 
asking her at the conclusion of every period, whether 
she understood it ? " for I would," said he, ** have it 
intelligible to the meanest capacity ; and if ymi compre- 
hend it, it is possible every body may." 

She accompanied the dean to evening prayer; and en 
their return to the deanery, he told Mr. and Mrs. Pil» 
kington, ^ that he gave them leave to stay to supper;^ 
which, from him, was a sufficient invitation. 

The dean then missing his golden bottlescrew, told 
Mrs. Pilkington veiy sternly, ^ he was sure she had 
utoJen it." She affirmed very seriously, ^' she had QO^^ 
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Upon wMch he looked for it ; and found it where he him- 
self had laid it : "It is well for you," said he, '' that I 
have got it, or I would have charged you with theft." — 
•* Why, pray, sir," said she, " Should I be suspected 
more than any otlier person in the company ?" " For a ve- 
ry good reason," said he, " because you are the poorest." 

At their going away, the dean handed Mrs. Pil king- 
ton down all the steps to the coach, thanking them for 
the honour of their company, at the same time slipping 
into her hand as much money as Mr. Pilkington and she 
had given at the offering in the morning, and coach-hire 
also ; which she dui-st not refuse, lest she should have 
been deemed as great a blockhead as the parson who re- 
fused thick wine. 

In one of the dean^s periodical fits of deafness, he 
sent for Mrs. Pilkington ; who having come, he brought 
out a large book, finely bound in Turkey leather, and 
handsomely gilt : ^' This," said he, " is the Translation 
of the Epistles of Horace, a present to me from the au- 
thor; it is a special good cover; but I have a mind 
there should be something valuable within side of it." 
So, taking out his penknife, he cut out all the leaves 
dose to the inner margin. " Now," said he, " I will 
give these what they greatly want ;" and put them all 
into the fire. " Your task, madam, is to paste in these 
letters, in this cover, in the order I shall give them to 
you : I intended to do it myself, but that I thought it 
might be a pretty amusement for a child ; so I sent for 
you." She told him, she was extremely proud to be ho- 
noured with his commands ; but requested to have leave 
to read the letters as she went on. " Why," said the 
dean, " provided you will acknowledge yourself amply 
rewarded for your trouble, I do not much care if I in- 
dulge you 80 far." 
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In reading tlTe letters, she could Dot avoid remarking 
to tlie dean, that notwithstandiog the friendship Mr. 
Pope professed for Mr. Gaj, he could uot forbear a 
great many satirical, or, if she might be aUowed to sbj 
so, envious remai-ks on the success of the Beggar's 
Opera."^ The dean very frankly owned, he did not 
think Mr. Pope was so candid to the merit of other 
writers as he ought to be. She then ventured to ask the 
dean, whether he thought the lines Mr. Pope addressed 
him with in the beginning of the Dunciad were any com- 
pliment to him ? viz. 

** O thou ! whatever title please thine ear." 

" I believe," said he, " they were meant as such; 
but they are very stiff." " Indeed, sir," said she, " he 
is so perfectly a master of harmonious numbers, that had 
his heart been the least affected with his subject, he must 
have writ better. How cold, how forced, are his lines 
to you, compared with yours to him ! 



i( 



Hail, happy Pope ! whose generous mind,*' &c. 



Here we see the masterly poet, and the warm, sincere 
generous friend ; while he, according to the character he 
gives. of Mr. Addison, datims with faint praiseJ*^ — 
" Well,'* replied the dean, " Fll show you a late letter 
of his." He did so ; and Mrs. Pilkington was surprised 
to find it filled with low and uugentlemaulike reflectiooi^ 
both on Mr. Gay and the two noble persons who ho- 
noured him with their patronage after his disappointment 
at court. ''Well, madam," said the dean, ** what do 
you tliink of that letter ?" (seeing she had gone quite 

• All this account of Pope, and his letters relative to Gay, b pure 
invention ; he had refuKed to give any countenance to this aban- 
doned woman in the subscription for her poems, and this wai the 
lacthod she took of avenging herself. S. f 
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;h it) " Indeed, sir," replied she, " I am sorry I 
read it; for it gives me reason to think tliere is no 
hiug as a sincere friend to be met iritli in the 
." — " Why," replied he, " authors are as jealous 
ir prerogatives as kings ; and can no more bear a 
n the empire of wit, than a monarch could in his 
ions." Mi's. Pilkington then observing a Catin 
ice writ in italic, desired the dean to explain it. 
" replied he, smiling, " I'll leave that for your 
ad to do. I'll send for him to dine with us, and in 
ean time we'll go and take a walk in Nabotli's 
ard."— " Where may that be, sir ?" said she.— 
y, a garden," said the dean, ^ I cheated one of 
^hbours out of." When they entered the garden, 
her the field, which was square, and enclosed iiith a 
wall, the dean asked her how she liked it ? " Why, 

sir," said she, " where is the garden ?" " Look 
d you," said he. She did so; and observed the 

wall was lined with brick, and a great number of 
trees planted against it, which being then in blos- 
lookcd very beautiful. " What are you so intent 

said tlie dean. " The opening bloom," replied 
which brouglit Waller's lines to her remembrance, 

" Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime.** 

I" replied he, " you ai-e in a poetical vein ; I 
;ht you had been taking notice of my wall. It is the 
n Ireland. When the masons were building it (as 
tradesmen arc rc^es) I watched them very close, 
as often as they could, they put in a rotten stone ; 
lich, however, I took no notice, until they had built 
or four pcrclies beyond it JNTow, as I am an absolute 
rch in the liberties, and king of the rabble, my way 
them was, to have the wall thrown down to the 
} where I observed the rotten stone ; and by doing 
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80 five or six times, the workmen were at last convinced 
it was theii* interest to be honest f ' — " or else, or," said 
Mrs. Pilkington, ^your wall would have been as te- 
dious a piece of work as Penelope's web, if all that was 
done in the day was to be undone at night." — " Well," 
answered the dean, I find you have poetry for every oc- 
casion ; but as you cannot keep pace with me In walkii]|[| 
.1 would have you sit down on that little bank till you 
are rested, or I tired, to put us more upon a par." 

She seated herself, and away the dean walked, w ra- 
ther trotted as hard as ever he could drive. She could 
not help smiling at his odd gait ; for she thought to her- 
self, he had written so much in praise of horses, that he 
was resolved to imitate them as nearly as he could. As 
she was indulging this fancy, the dean returned to her, 
.and gave her a strong confirmation of his partiality to 
those animals. " I have been considering, madam, as I 
walked," said he, " what a fool Mr. Pilkington wbs to 
many you ; for he could have afforded to keep a horse 
for leas money than you cost him; and that, you must 
confess, would have given him better exercise and more 
pleasure than a wife — ^Why, you laugh, and don't answer 
me — ^is it not truth ?" — " I must answer you, sir," replied 
she, " with another question : pray how can a bachelor 
judge of this matter ?" " I fiud," said he, " you ai-e vain 
enough to give yourself the preference." " I do sir," 
replied she, " to that species here ; to a Qouyhnhnm I 
would, as becomes me, give preference. But, sir, it is 
going to rain." — " I hope not," said he, " for that will 
cost me sixpence for a coach for you," (the garden being 
at some distance from the liouse) '* Come, haste ; O how 
the tester trembles in my pocket !" She obeyed ; and they 
got home just time enough to escape a heavy shower. 
" Thank God," said the dean, " I have saved my money. 
Jlere^ you fellow (to the servant) carry this sixpence to 
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the lame old man that sells gingerbread at the comer, be- 
cause he tries to do somethmg, and does not beg." 

Mrs. PiUdngton was showed into a little streetrparlour, 
in which ^vas Mrs. Brent, his housekeeper. ^' Here," 
says he, '^ Mrs. Brent, take cai-e of this child, wlule I 
take my walk out within doors." The dean then ran up 
the great stairs, down one pair of back stairs, up another, 
in so violent a manner, (hat Mrs. Filkington could not 
he^ expressing her uneasiness to Mrs. Brent, lest he 
diould fall, and be hurted. Mrs. Brent said, it was a 
customary ex^ix^ise with him, when tibe weather did not 
permit him to walk abroad. 

Mrs. Brent then told Mrs. Filkington of the dean^s 
jdiarity ; of his giving about half of his yearly income in 
private pensions to decayed families ; and keeping five 
hundred pounds in the constant service of industrious 
poor, which he lent out, five pounds at a time, and took 
the payment back at two shillings a week ; which, she 
observed, did them moi*e service than if he gave it to them 
entirely, as it obliged them to work, and at the same time 
Itept up this charitable fund for the assistance of many. 
^ You cannot imagine," said she, <' what numbers of 
poor tradesmen, who have even wanted proper tools to 
turry on their work, have, by this small loan, been put 
into a prosperous way, and brought up their families in 
credit. The dean," added she, '^ has found out a new 
method of being charitable, in which, however, I believe, 
he will have but few followers ; which is, to debar him- 
self of what he calls superfluities of life, in order to ad- 
imnister to tlie necessities of the distressed. You just 
fiow saw an instance of it; the money a coach woiild 
have cost him, he gave to a poor man unable to wa]k. 
When he dines alone, he drinks a pint of beer, and gives 
away the price of a pint of wine. And thus he acts in 
numberless instances." 

VOL,. II, U 
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The dean came to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Pilkinjrtott 
at their Liliputian palace, as he called it ; and who could 
have thought it ? He just looked into the parlour, and 
ran up -into the garret, then into Mrs. Pilkington's bed- 
chamber and library, and from thence down to the kitch- 
en ; and the house being very clean, he complimented 
her upon it, and told her, that it was his custom ; and tint 
it was from the cleanliness of the garret and kitchen, be 
judged of the good housewifery of the mistress of the 
house ; for no doubt but a slut maj have the room clean 
where the guests are to be entertained. 

He was sometimes very free, even to his superiors; of 
which, the following story, related to Mrs. Filkington hy 
himself, may serve as one instance among a thousand 
others. 

The last time he was in London, he went to dine with 
the Earl of Burlington, who was then but newly ma^ 
ried. The earl being willing, it is supposed, to have 
some diversion, did not introduce him to his lady, nor 
mention his name. After dinner, said the dean, ^ Lady 
Burlington, I hear you can sing ; sing me a song." The 
lady looked on this unceremonious manner of asking a 
favour with distaste, and positively reiiised him. He 
said, ^^ she should sing, or he would make her. Why^ 
madam, I suppose you take me for one of your poor 
English hedge parsons ; sing when I bid you.'' As the 
earl did nothing but laugh at this freedom, the lady win 
so vexed, that she burst into tears, and retired. 

His first compliment to her, when he saw her again, 
was, ^ Pray, madam, are you as proud and as ill-natured 
uow as when I saw you last ?" To which she answered, 
with great humour, " No, Mr. Dean ; I'll sing for yon, 
if you please." From which time he conceived great 
esteem for her. But who that knew him would take o(^ 
/€SQCe at bis bluntnesa ? 
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. He was a perpetual friend to merit and learnings and 
atterlj incapable of envy; for in true genuine mi he 
could fear no rivaL 

It has been often observed, that where great talents are 
bestowed, there the strongest passions are likewise given. 
This great man sometimes let them have dominion over 
him, and that on trifling occasions, especially at meal 
times: however, when the cloth was taken away, he 
made his guests rich amends for any pain he had given 
them. For then, 

" Was truly mingled in the friendly bowl. 

The feast of reason, and the flow of 8oal.**->Port. 

Yet he preserved strict temperance : for he never drank 
above half a pint of wine, in every glass of which he 
mixed water and sugar ; yet, if he liked his company, 
woidd sit many hours over it, unlocking all the springs 
of policy, learning, true humour, and inimitable wit. 

The following story the dean told to Mrs. Filkington. 
■ A clergyman,* who was a most learned fine gentle- 
man, but, under the softest and politest appearance, con- 
cealed the most turbulent ambition, having made his merit 
as a preacher too eminent to be overlooked, had it early 
rewarded with a mitre. Dr. Swift went to congratulate 
him on it; but told him, '^ he hoped, as his lordship was 
m native of Ireland, and had now a seat in the house of 
peers, he would employ his powerful elocution in the 
service of his disti-essed country." The prelate told him, 
" the bishoprick w as but a very small one, and he could 
not hope for a better, if he did not oblige the court." — 
" Very well," says Swift, " then it is to be hoped when 

* Dr. Theophilus Bolton, who had been made dean of Deny, in 
1700, at the time when Swift was disappointed of that preferment, 
wma promoted to the bishoprick of Clonfert 1722, franilated to £K 
phin 1.724, and to the archbishoprick of C^Uei \T2Q. lit . 
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you have a better, you will become an honest man."— * 
^ Ay, that I will, Mr. Bean," says he. "" Till then, 1117 
lord, farewell,'' answered SwifL Thk prelate was tmie 
(randated to richer sees ; and, on every translation, D 
Swift waited on him to remind him of his promise ; hot 
to no purpose ; there was now an archbishoprick In vieir, 
and till that was obtained, notldng could be doue. 
Raving in a short time likewise got tins, he then waited 
on the dean, and told him, ^ I am now at the t<^ of ny 
preferment; for I well know that no Irishman will* ever 
be made piimate ; therefore, as I can rise no higher id 
fortune or station, I will zealously promote the good of 
my countiy." And from that time became a most zealous 
patriot. 



CONCLUSION. 

f ROM the foregoing memohrs may be drawn the trae 
diaracter of Swifi ; not on the slender ground of <^inioD, 
but the solid foundation of facts. 

He was, from his earliest days, as he describes liimself 
ia one of his poems, 

" Addicted to no sort of vice." 

Wine, woman, and gaming, Uie tln^e great seducers 
of youth, had never tlie least influence over hinu He 
has been often heard to say, that he never was drunk in 
his life: there have been strong reasons assigned for sup- 
poemg that he never had any criminal commerce with 
the fair sex : and though for a short time during his resi- 
dence in London, he fell in with the fashion of jdaying 
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for triikfl, yet he wholly left it ojQf when.he appeared ia 
Irellmd io the character of the Dean of St Patrick's. 

** Virtus eft vititiinfugere—*' 

IB an old adage ; and the bo6om that is free from vice, ib 
finely prepared for the reception of virtue. The soil in 
which no weeds sprout up, will reward the cultivator 
with plenteous crops of useful grain. Accordingly we 
lind^ from his first appearance in the world, he was pos- 
sessed of three of the cardinal vbrtues, justice, temperance, 
and fortitude, in an eminent degree. His prudence, in- 
deed, with regard to worldly views, might often be called 
in question ; and sometimes he might be hurried away 
frf»n listening to her sober dictates, by the impetuosity of 
a warm imagination, or allured by the spcnrtiveness of 
fancy : yet, on all important occasions, he showed that 
he had no common share of that virtue, so necessary to 
the right direction of all the others. In the practice of 
Aese higher virtues, did he constantly Kve, even with a 
stoical severity ; and none of the great characters of an- 
tiquity were, on that account, nicnre entitled to our es- 
teem and admiration. 

But to conciliate the good will and lore of mankind, 
qualities of a gentler sort are necessary ; the virtues rf 
humanity, such as friendship, liberality, charity, good na- 
ture, «&c. all of which he was known to possess in a high 
degree by his intimate friends, though an opposite charac- 
ter of him prevailed in the worid. I have ahready ac- 
counted for this in the preface, from a peculiar cast of 
liis mind, which made him not only conceal these quali- 
ties from the public eye, but often disguise them under 
the appearance of their contraries. I shall now diow 
how this peculiarity first grew upon him. We have al- 
leady seen diuriug what a length of years his proud spirit 
groaned under a state of dependence on his relations for 
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a scanty and precarious support Upon inquiring ihta 
the faistoiy of his progenitors, he found that his grandfa- 
ther had been reduced from a state of afihience, to ex* 
treme poverty, bj the most ouel persecution of the fa- 
natics in the time of CromweU. To this he imputed all 
his own sufferings, as well as those of his family ; which 
fixed such a rooted hatred in him to them and their prin* 
ciplcs, as he took every opportunity of manifesting by 
his writings, whenever occasion offered, during the whole 
coui'se of his life. This it was which gave him such a 
detestation of hypocrisy, a vice generally laid to their 
charge, as to make him run into the opposite extreme. 
In which respect he was certainly highly blamabie, as he 
was himself a teacher of that religion, which enjoins its 
professors [to '^ Let their light so shine before men, that 
they might see their good works," &c. Especially as 
he stood in so conspicuous a point of view, from the su- 
periority of his talents, that his example might have beea 
of the greatest benefit, toward suppcNcting the cause of re- 
ligion and virtue ; as, on the other hand, infidelity and 
vice gloried not a little, on the supposed enlistment of so 
great a aame under their banner. It was this strangely 
assumed character, this new species of hypocrisy reversed, 
as Lord Bolingbroke justly termed it, w hich prevented 
his appearing in that amiable light, to which he was eiv- 
titled from the benevolence of his heart, except to a 
chosen few. In his friendship he was warm,.zealous» coo^ 
Btant : and perhaps no man ever contracted such a nmnK 
ber with so judicious and happy a selection. We find 
him every where extolled for his pre-eminence in this 
first and rarest of virtues, by his numerous correspondents; 
among whom were many of the most distinguished of 
that age for talents and worth. Mr. Pope, in his preface 
to Homer, acknowledges in the strongest terms his obli<i 
gatioQ to bka for \m wt^mmou iasI la ^^omoting the. 
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^bscriptioQ to that work ; and well he might, as there is 
good reason to believe that the sum procured by his so- 
licitation was not less than a thousand pounds. We have 
seen urith what ardour he engaged in a similar oflice for 
hiB friend Prior; for tlioughhe had at that time little in- 
terest in Ireland, yet, by tlie utmost exertion of that little, 
he remitted to him between two and three hundred 
pounds, collected by him for subscriptions to his works ; 
as appears by' receipts in my possession. Many in- 
stances of a similar kind have been casually brought to 
light, in spite of his endeavours to conceal them. His 
coosUncy in friendship was such, that he was never known 
to break any connexion of that sort, till his faculties 
were impaired in the decline of life, except in the case 
of Steele; whereiu he was perfectly justified from the 
ingratitude and insolence of his behaviour toward him. 
Indeed his notions of friendship were so exalted, that he 
wished it might not be cQnfincd to the present life ; for 
he says in one of his letters to Pope, ^ I have often 
.wished that God Almighty would be so easy to the weak- 
ness of mankind, as to let old friends be acquainted in 
another state; and if I were to write a Ut6pia for Hea- 
Ten, that would be one of my schemes." 

To his good nature and tenderness of heart, many tes- 
timonies have been given by those who best knew him, in 
the several quotations already made from tite letters of 
Addison, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and many others. Ad- 
dison in particular says, that he honoured him more for 
that one good quality, than all Ins more shining talents. 
Captain Charlton, in his letter to him, says, ^ I am sen- 
mble how intruding it may appear in me to trouble you 
with what I think; but you have an unlucky quality, 
which exposes you to the forwardness of those that love 
you ; I mean good nature. From which, though I did not 
ahvajfi suspe^ you guUtjf ofiL^ I now ^K^aiY^xsc^ti^^si 
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6887 pardon.'' I have here quoted this passage, tlie ra- 
ther, because the latter part of it is a coiifirmatiou of 
irhat I Iiave advanced 'with regard to the pains he took 
to hide those good qualities he possessed which were dis- 
coverable only on a closer intimac7. But as the qua& 
ij of good nature is that part of ids character least 
likety to gain credit, on account of the general preva- 
lence of the contrary opinion, I shall here enumerate 
some of the more striking instances of his great sennbifi- 
ty and tenderness of heart, which have been di^rsed in 
different parts of this work. Of this the most unequivocal 
proofs have been given in his letters to Stella, giving m 
account of the stabbing of Mr. Harley by Guiscard : iit 
his behaviour to tlie Dutchess of Hamilton, on the fatal 
event of her lord's death : in his affecting account of the 
illness and death of poor Harrison : in his weeping at the 
ftmeral of his servant Magee : in his bursting into teari 
upon seeing the ftuniture taken down in Dr. Sheridan's 
parlour previous to his removal into the country : in aD { 
Ids lettei-s to the doctor i^hen Stella's life was despair- 
ed of: and in all the tender expressions of tlie wann- 
est aflfection dispersed throughout his Journal to Stel- 
la, which ai'e manifestly the effusions of a most feeK 
ing heart. Mahy more instances, were it neceflBATj, 
might be adduced to the same effect, but I shall add ooljr 
one, from an authority which cannot be doubted ; I ineafi 
Miss Yanhomrigh's ; who, in the midst of that bitteniess 
of soul occasioned by his great neglect of her, begikiB onfe 
of her lettei"8 in the folloi^ing manner. " Believe me H 
is with the utmost regret that I now complain to yOu, fo* 
cause I know your good nature such, thai you canHoi see 
any human creature ndserable, without being ^ensUfy 
touched. 

"Not was it in these articles only that the world were 
£0 inistakea iu his chaxaictev i i^ovi \.\\« eame cause pro- 
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needed maoj other chaiges againfit him, all equally ill 
ibuoded. He bag been represented aa a man of great 
ambitiwi, pride, avarice, and misanthropy. Now let us 
see what foundation there was for any of these charges. 
And first as to ambition. 

This is generally eonsklered as so powerful a passion, 
that it impels those who are under its dominion, to seek 
its gratification by aU means, just or uqjust. From this 
spedes of ambition, nerer mortal was more free than 
Swift. How little he was inclined to make use even of 
the common allowable modes of rinng in the world, or 
to gain preferi^nt by any sofidtatiou on his part, may 
be seen by the following extracts from his letters to the 
archbishop of Dublin, written at a time when he was 10 
the lughest favour with the people then in power. '* I 
humUy thank your grace for the good opinion you are 
pleased to have of me, and for your advice, which seems 
to be wholly grounded on it As to the first, which re- 
lates to my iinlune, I shall never be able to make 
myself believed how indifferent I am about it I 
sometimes have the pleasure of making that of others^ 
and I fear it is too great a pleasure to be a virtue, at 
least in me . • • . It is my maxim to leave great ministeia 
to do as they please ; and if I cannot distinguish myself 
enough, by being useful in such a way as becomes a man 
of conscience and honour, I can do no more; for I never 
wiU solicit for myselj^ though I often do for others.'' 
And in another place he says, ^^ I know nothing of pro* 
nnses, of any thing intended for myself, but, I thank 
God, I am not very warm in my expectations, and know 
courts too well to be surprised at disappointments, whicli, ' 
however, I should have no great reason to fear, if I gave 
my thoughts any trouble that way; which, without affeo> 
tation, I do not, although I cannot expect to be believed 
when I say so. 
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Goverued as he was by such maxims as these, is there 
any one at all acquainted with the world, who could 
suppose that he shoidd rise to any high rank in it ? Nay, 
did he himself e^er seem to expect it ? Perhaps there* 
was no man of his time who had so many, and such fair 
opportunities of advancing himself to the highest digni- 
ties of the church, could he in the least relax from his 
principles. Upon his return to Sir William Tensile, 
after having resigned his living in Ireland, in order to at- 
tend his summons, he had the strongest claim upon him 
for immediate preferment; and there can be no doubts 
had he pressed it, that the promise made to Sir WiDiam 
by the king, would have been performedl But he had 
too much generosity of soul, to urge tliis at a' time, when 
the ill state of his friend's health required the coostJBuit 
attendance of such a companion to alleviate his suffer- 
ings; and when his death had released him fr<»n the be- 
nevolent task, we have seen how coldly he pursued the 
claim he had on Eong William^ and how soon he quitted 
the pursuit, as his high spirit could not brook the attend- 
ance necessary to succeed at court. When he went over 
to Ireland with Lord Berkeley, though he had then no 
fortune, nor praq)ect of provision from any other quar* 
ter, yet, upon his breach of promise, he broke from him 
with marks of the highest resentment He was afte^ 
ward in high favour with the leading men in the whig- 
gish miiiiistry, who made overtures to him of the most adr 
vantageous kind, if he would assist them in* their de- 
signs; but when he found their plan was tO" undermine 
^ dmreh) which he justly considered as one main pit 
1^ of thc-statef and to jH^mote the private interest of a 
juntOf at the expense of the community ; he not only 
quitted them entirdy, but published several pieces writ- 
ten expressly to counteract their measiBpes; audthistoOk 
lonf^ bef<a:e he waft e^en ^iMually known to any 
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leaden of the other party : so that his conduct could 
bare proceeded ooHty from dlnnterested motives. 

During the last jears <^ Q^een Amie, from the authen- 
tic account given of the part he sustained in the political 
drama of that time, sure never man had a more clear 
o|{en way before him to the summit of preferment. He 

•was the prop and pillar of that administration ; the sole 
confidential man, without whose participation and ad- 
vice, nothing of moment was undertaken, and the chief 
ifKtrament in carrying their deliberations into execution. 

. The bosom friend of Oxford, and equally beloved by his 
rival Bolingbroke. Had he been a man of intrigue, 
what fairer opportunities could he have wished for? 
Nay, had he only been silent with regard to certain 
pdhits; had he followed the lead of the ministry them- 
selves, by acquiescing in those measures of the queen, 
which they found they could not prevail on her to 
change, Ids success had been infallible. But, dming that 
critical time, he seems to have left all idea of self out of 
th^ question. He took a decided pari in pursuing such 
aieasures as he thought most conducive to the public in- 
terests, let who would be disobliged at it ; and accord- 
ingly incurred tlie queen's displeasure to such a degree, 
as to render hopeless all expectations of favours from 
her. He foresaw the consequences -of such a conduct, 
and says, in his Journal to SteUa, he knew it was the 
sure way to send him back to his willdws, adding, with 
great indifference, " But I care not" 

From all this it appears, that he never was in the 

. smallest degree infected with that species of ambition, 
whicli seeks to attain its end per/a» et nefas: on the 
contrary, it has been shown that he declined taking the 
fair and honest steps, consistent with the nicest princi- 
ples, which lay before him to promotion ; nor would he 
even sacrifice to it the smallest part of hia de\vcAK?|^^is 

u a 
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&r 4B to ask usxy favour for iHauel^ fimn dioBecn 
be had coofenred tbe bigbest obligadmit. BuioD no oc- 
casioQ did bo sbow more dearly, bow little sway aaiUr 
tkmbad over bia iwiid, wbeii it interfered eveo witb the 
moet refined delicacy of sencimeot, than by accepting of 
Lord Oxford's iavitation to accompany him in Ins r«tin- 
ment after hk fieJI, and refusing the pressiDg aolicitatiooa 
of tbe new mlEiister, backed by tbe queen's fayourite, to 
assist them in carrying their new measures into effeeif 
tliou^ at tbe same time, they were tbe very meMires 
that had been the otgect of all hi» views, from the time 
that he had entered into the political line. 

And yet he had ambition to a bigh degree, but Itwas 
of the purest and noblest kind. He was ambltiout <lf 
fcHrmiug a distiuguished character in life, by exerthag to 
the utmost those talents that God had bestowed on him, 
for the good of mankind, and by a pre-eminence in vir- 
tue. To answer this end, conscious of his strength, be 
relied solely upon himself, and was little solicitous about 
external aid. In one of bb letters to Pope, he say^ 
^ Because I cannot be a great lord, I would acquire 
what is a kind of sMbsidham I would endeavour th'tet 
my betters should «eek me, by the merit of something 
distinguishable, instead of my seeking them.'' How 
successful he was in attaining bis end, has been alrea- 
dy shown. We have seen in what a high point of 
light he stood, during the latter years of Q;ueen Anne; 
aud what hom^^ge was paid him by all the great of both 
sexes, when he was only a petty vicar of Laracor. But 
this was nothing in comparison of the honours that after- 
ward awaited him, when a whole kingdom looked up to 
him as then* first and greatest man; when the bumble 
title of dean, dignified by his wearing it, witb a The ^ 

* He wat never mentioiied hj any bther title but that of 7%t 
Vcrd; in the same maauer i£s Aristotle was called Tht StaguitQb 
affd Homer The Poet. ff. 
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liefore it, eooferred by the general voke^ made aH other 
titles sink degraded: when at a meetiiigof all the ikk 
bleii with the viceroy oo his throne, earls, Tiscounts, b*- 
rons, archbishops, bishops, and judges^ Bhruak into pi|^ 
miea, like the assembly described by Milton in the Pas- 
demonium, upon the entrance of The Dean; all eyes 
being turned on him alone, all voices employed in Ug 
praise; and when thai kingdom itself by nature great, 
but rendered little by opfHression, was scarce heard of In 
Europe, but as the place of his nativi^ and residence* 
What titles, what dignities, conferred on him by the mo- 
narchs of the earth, could have raised him to such a 
beigfal, as that true nobility of soul, bestowed on him by 
the King of kii^? 

To suppose that he was not consdous of his pre- 
eminence over others, or that he was not pleased with the 
homage paid him on that account, would be to suppose 
hipi not to be a man. But whoever impute pride to him 
in consequence of this, charge him unjustly. I mean 
when the w<Hrd is taken in its bad sense ; for there is a 
virtuous pride, as well as a laudable ambition : and his 
pride, like his ambition, was of the noblest kind. That 
it was viewed in another light by the world, was owing 
to the wrong judgment formed by the bulk of mankind, 
who seldom penetrate fBurther than the suriiBMre, and are 
governed by appearances. But Swift looked deeply into 
the nature of things, and estimated their value, not by 
the standard of ojHnton or fashion, but that of right rei»> 
son. The maxim he laid down, and always maintained 
in tlie face of the great, waa» ^ That a man of genius 
and talents was a character superior to that ni a lord ; 
and the man of virtue, to that of the man of wealth." Is 
there any one who will dbpute the truth of this in theoiy, 
however diiTerent the practice may be from the corrup- 
tloDs of mankind? But Swift was. not cootoH ip^ 
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vainly speculftdog upon this point, in the manner of oihec 
writers; he determined that his conduct should becon^ 
formable to his principles. As he wanted not the assist- 
ance of the noble or the rich, he sought not their ac- 
quaintance ; and if any were desirous of his, the first 
OYcrtures must come from tliem, and their advances be 
HI proportion to their rank ; expecting, as he himself ex- 
presses it, mcnre from a duke or a dutchess, than from 
those of an inferior class. To tMs, numbers of the fint 
order of nobility conformed, acknowledging the justice 
of his claim ; and so high was the reputation of Swift, 
luid his character so distinguished firom the rest of the 
world, that some of the most lofly ones among them, sa- 
crificed their pride to the vanity of being numbered 
among his acquaintance. But it was only to the vain- 
glorious, who were proud of the accidental superiority 
which their birth gave them, that he assumed this beha- 
viour. To his equals, among which number he reckon- 
ed all men of genius and virtue, he put on no airs of su- 
periority, but lived with them on tlie most friendly and 
familiar footing. His inferiors he always treated with 
complacency and good humour, unless they happened to 
show themselves to be either knaves or fodb, and to 
them he was not sparing of his correction. In mixed 
societies, according to his own principle, he expected the 
same respect to be shown him, as is usually paid to pex^ 
aons of the highest rank : nor was he often disappointed 
in this, as there iras something so commanding in his 
aspect, expressive <tf the native superiority of his mind, 
that it struck tlie beholders with awe, and produced that 
reverence from the heart, which is only shown by extep* 
nal ceremonies to artificial greatness. But among his 
intimates, this deportment was entirely tlut>wn aside ; 
where he indulged the utmost familiarfty, giving free 
scope to the vagaries of faTucy^Q&eu to a childish play- 
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fiilncss of mirth. Id short, his pride, if by that name it 
must be called, wa^ of the same kind as that of Admiral 
Villars, described by Sully, as ^ arising from that inborn 
noble elevation of mind, which, in great souls, is only a 
perception of their own worth, without the least mix- 
tare of mean vanity, or the intoxication of self-love.'? 

The charge of avarice against him, is, if possible, less 
ibunded than any of the others; for never man was 
more free from that vice, till it came upon him with the 
other infirmities of old age, a» appears by the whole te- 
nour of his conduct. Many instances of his liberality, 
and unbounded charity, have been already produced; I 
■hall now mention some others, which will show how litp 
tie place the love of money had in his heart. He al- 
lowed Mrs. Dingley a pension of fifry-two pounds per 
annum, which, with her own annuity of twenty-eight, 
made up a yearly income of ei^ty pounds; a very 
handsome support for a single woman in those days. 
But this he insisted should be kept an entire secret be^ 
tween themselves, always pretending that he only acted 
■8 her agent for money which she had in the funds. And 
the better to deceive those about him, when she has sent 
for any part of this allowance, he would sometimes pre- 
tend to be in a passion, and cry out, ^ Fox take this wo- 
man ! she is always plaguing me for money ; tell her I 
have none to send her ; I have had no remittances from 
liondon Uiis half year." And then, cooling by degrees, 
he would send her the money by way of advance, and 
take her receipt accordingly. By this way of proceed- 
ing, those of his greatest intimacy wei*e deceived; nor 
was it till after his faculties were impaired, that he dis- 
covered by accident that these payments came out of his 
awn purse. Acting as he did with such delicacy in con* 
ferriug favours, it is to be supposed that many other ia« 
Utances of hia liberality have never come to lighL 
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% Of all the trials of an aFaricioue dispoatioiiy ; 
II 80 likely to make it show itself ia the moBt gla^..^ 
loiirB, as some consiclerable unexpected loss. To thb 
test was Swift severely put in two remarkable occur- 
rences in different periods of his life. The first was in 
1712, before he was made Dean of St. Patrick's. He 
had deposited near four hundred pounds in the hands of 
his friend Stratford, which was all the money he theki 
possessed in the w<Hrld. An account was brought him 
that Stratford was broke. What effect thki had on him 
he thus describes in his Journal to Stella : ^ I came home 
reflecting a little; nothing concerned me but MD. I 
called all my philosophy and religion up ; and, I thank 
God, it did not keep me awake beyond my usual time 
above a quarter of an hour." 

Of the other he ^ves the following account^ in a letter 
to Mr. Worrall, dated Quilca, June 11, 1725. 

^ Tour letter has informed me of what I did net ex- 
pect; that I am just even with the world ; for, if n^ 
debts were paid, I think I should not have ^j pounds 
beside my goods. I have not railed nor fretted, nor lost 
my sleep, nor stomach, I thank God. My greatest trouUe 
is, that some friends, whom I intended to make easy 
during their lives, and the public, to which I bequeathed 
the reversion, will be disappointed." And in another to 
Dr. Sheridan, of the same date, he says;, ^ Tou are to 
know that by Mr. Pratt's ruin I lose only twelve hundred 
andfifry pounds, which he owes me. So that I am now, 
as near as I can compute, not worth cme farthing but my 
goods. lamthereforejusttobegin the world. Z should 
vahie it less, if some friends and the public were not to 
wflfer ; and I am ashamed to see myself so little concern* 
•d on account of the two latter. For, as to myael^ I 
have leained to consider what is left, and not what is 
Awt — Hut enough of thnw" 
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Such a peifect resignation and composure of mind on 
such trying occasions, must surely clear him fi'om all un- 
putations of avarice ; and it is evident from the above 
passages, that he valued money no farther than as* it 
Blight enable him to be useful to others. For, with re- 
gard to all expenses relative to himself, he was more than 
frugal ; as he grudged every sUjperfluity in hia domestic 
economy, in order that he might have it more in his power 
to gratify- his charitable and liberal propenntiesk And 
here we have a strong proof given bow far he had is* 
dulged himself in that way, when we find that in the 
year 1 725, twelve years after his being in possesgion of 
his deanery, he had saved only so small a sum as ]250i. 
But nothing can demont^trate more clearly ibe little value 
he at all time& set upon money, than his scorning to 
receive any payment for has works, even when his drcum- 
stances were at the lowest. In these two great articles 
of pieferment and fortune, he seems to have adopted the 
masdins, and followed the example of his noble disin- 
terested friend, Sir William Temple ; who never solicited 
ai^ employment, nor received the smallest reward fw all 
the great services he did the nation. But this condnot 
was certainly more meritorisus in Swift, as Sir WiUiam 
iDherited an easy independent fortwie, and Swift wSs 
bom to no patrimony. 

The last charge, as before mentioned, against Swift, 
and which has gained most general credit, is that.of per* 
feet misaHthropy; and this is chiefly founded upon his 
supposed satire on human nature, in the pkture he has 
drawn of the Taboos. This qpinion has been so univer- 
sally adopted by almost all who have read Gulliver's 
Travels, that to controvert it would be supposed to act in 
opporation to the common sense and reason of mankimL 
And yet I will undertake to overthrow it, by appealing 
tB that very reason and' common sense, upon which tjhey 
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suppose it to be founded. I shall only beg of my reader 
that he vrould lay aside for a while any prepossession he 
may have entertained of that kind, and candidly examine 
what I shaU advance in support of tlie opposite side of 
the question ; and if he finds the arj^uments there laid 
down unanswerable, that he will not obstinately perast 
in error,' by whatever numbers it may be supplied, but 
ingenuously yield to conviction. The position I mean 
to prove is, that the whole apologue of the Houyhnhnms 
and Yahoos, far from being intended as a debasement <rf 
human nature, if rightly understood, is evidently design- 
ed to show in what the true dignity and perfection of 
man's nature consists, and to point out the way by which 
it may be attained. 

In order to this, let us first see with what design the 
fourth book of the Travels was written. In the fini 
three books he has given various views of the different 
vices, follies, and absurdities of mankind, not without 
some mixture of good qualities, of virtue and wisdom^ 
though in a small proportion to the others, as Acy are to 
be found in life. In his last book, he meant to ex- 
hibit two new portraits; one, of pure unmixed vice; 
the other, of perfect unadulterated virtue : in order that 
the native deformity of the one, might excite in us a deep- 
er abhorrence of evil; and the resplendent charms of the 
other, allure us to what is good. To represent these to 
us in sensible forms, he clothes the one with the body of 
a man ; the other with that of a h(»^. Between these 
two lie divides the qualities of the human mind, taking 
away the rational soul from the Tahoo, and transfening 
it to the Houyhnhnm. To the Yahoo he leaves all the 
passions and evil propensities of man's nature, to be ex- 
erted without any check or control, as in the case of all 
other animals. The rational soul is the Houyhnbam 
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acts uucrringly as by instinct ; it intuitively perceives 
what is right, and necessarily acts up to the dictates of 
reason. The Yahoo, as here described, is a creature of 
fancy, the product of the author's brain, which -never 
had any thing similar to it upon earth. It has no re- 
semblance to man, but in the make of its body, and the 
Ticious propensities of its nature. It diffei-s from him 
wholly in all the characteristical marks which distinguish 
man from the rest of the animal world. It has not a ray 
of reason, it has no speech, and it goes, like other quad- 
rupeds, upon all foui*. Now, as reason, speech, and 
walking upright on two legs, are the universal properties 
of the human race, even in the most savage nations, 
which peculiarly mark their superiority over brutes, how, 
ifi the name of Heaven, has it come to pass, that by al- 
most all who have read Gulliver, the Yahoos have been 
considered as beings of the human species, and the odious 
picture drawn of them, as intended to vilify and debase 
our nature ? But it is evident from the whole account 
^ven of this creature of his fancy, that the author in- 
tended it should be considered as a mere beast, of a new 
ipecies; for he has not only depiired it of all the 
characteristical distinctions of man before recited, but 
has superadded some material differences, even in his bo- 
dily organs and powers, sufidcient to distinguish it fi'om 
the human race. He says, — ** They climbed high trees 
as nimbly as a squirrel, for they had strong extended 
elaws before and behind, terminating in sharp points, and 
hooked." Now it is well known, that the human nails, 
when suffered to grow to any considerable length, never 
assume that shi^ and unless pai-ed, disable the hands 
from discharging their office.^ He says in another 

* The Mandarins of China, fVom an absurd custom of letting their 
sail^ grow to their utmost extent, as a mark of distinction* •(•^ 
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place — " They arc prodigiously nimble from their iu^ 
fancy. This is directly opposite to the natiue of the 
children of men, who are the most helpless in infancy, 
and the slowest in, arriving at any degree of strength <nr 
agility, of all living creatures. Indeed it was necessaiy 
to the author's end, that of showing tlie vicious qualities 
of man's nature in their pure unmixed state, that the 
creature in whom they were placed should be a mece 
brute, governed as all others are by an irresistible instincti 
without any control from a superior faculty ; and accordt 
ingly he seems to have thrown in these additional circumr 
stances to distinguish it from any thing human. At the 
same time it was also necessary to give this creature the 
human form, in order to bring the lesson home to man, by 
having the vicious part of his nature reflected back to hio 
from one in his own shape ; for in the form of any other 
creature, he would not think himself at all concerned in 
it. Yet it is on account of its bodily form only, repie^ 
sented as it is in so hideous a light, that the pride of 
man was alanned, and made him blind to the author's 
design, so as to. charge him with an inteniioa of de- 
grading and vilifying the whole of human nature below 
that of brutes. I have already shown that the whole of 
human nature has no concern in what is related of tbii 
creature, as he is entirely deprived of all the character- 
istic properties of man which distiugukdi him from, and 
elevate him above all other animals. I have also showii^ 
that even his body, however resembling in outward fcnnii 
is not the body of a man, but of a beast. In the fint 
place it is prone, like all other beasts, which never was 
the case in any human creature. 



•bilged to have all the common offices of life, even to that of fevdinc 
them, performed hy their domesticg. S.. ' 
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Oshmmm mhUme dedit^ codumque tueri 
Jumt 

In the next, he has long hooked claws, which enable him 
to elimb the highest trees with the nimbleness of a equir- 
rel, and to dig holes in the earth for his habitation. 
Their faces too, as in some other tribes of animals, were 
all alUi:e, being tlius described : ^ The face of this ani- 
mal indeed was flat and broad, the nose depressed, the 
lips large, and the mouth wide." When we consider too, 
tliat these features were never enlivened by the rational . 
aoul, nor the countenance lighted up by the benevolent 
sensations in man, which constitute the chief beauty of 
the human face, but, on the contrary, were continually 
distorted by a variety of malevolent passions, we must 
conclude with Gulliver, that such a man beast must be 
the roost odious animal that ever crawled upon the face 
of the earth ; and that his description of it, disgustuig as 
It is, is not in the least exaggerated. At first sight they 
bad so little resemblance to any thing human, that Gulli- 
▼er mistook them for some new species of cattle belonging 
to the inhabitants. After having given a description of 
diem as they appeared to him when he first saw a num- 
ber of them near him, where he lay concealed behind a 
fticket, in order to mark their form more distinctly, he 
says, ^ So that thinking I had seen enough, full of con- 
tempt and aversion, I got up and pursued the beaten 
road, hoping it might direct me to the cabin of some In- 
dian. I had not got far, when I met one of these crea- 
tures, fiill in my way, and coming up directly to me. 
The ugly monster, when he saw me, distorted several 
ways every feature of his visage, and started as at an ob- 
ject he had never seen before ; then approaching nearer, 
l^d vp his fvrc paw, whether out of curiosity or mis- 
dnef^I could not telj : but I drew iwj \\^vi%^^ %sAl ^ks^ 
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him agoodblow with the flat side ofit, for Idurst not strike 
with the edge, fearing the inhabitants might be provoked 
against me, if they should come to know that I had killed 
or maimed any of their cattle. And it was not till afterward^ 
when he had an opportunity of examining one of them more 
closely in his kennel, that he perceived its resemblance 
to the human figure. But it may be asked, to what end 
has such an odious animal been produced to view ? The 
answer is obvious : The design of the author, in the whole 
of this apologue, is, to place before the eyes of man a pic- 
ture of the two different parts of his frame, detached from 
each other, in order that he may the better estimate the 
true value of each, and see the necessity there is that the 
one should have an absolute comAiand over the other. 
In your merely animal capacity, says he to man, without 
reason to guide you, and actuated only by a blind in- 
stinct, I will show you that you would be degraded be- 
low the beasts of the field. That very form, that very 
body, you are now so proud of, as giving you such a su* 
periority over all other animals, I will show you owe all 
their beauty, and all their greatest powers, to their being 
actuated by a rational soul. Let that be withdrawn, let 
the body be inhabited by the mind of a brute, let it be 
prone as theirs are, and suffered like theixs to take its 
natiu'al course, without any assistance from art, you 
would in that case be the most deformed, as to your ex- 
ternal appearance, the most detestable of all creatures. 
And with regard to your internal frame, filled with all the 
evil dispositions, and malignant passions of mankind, you 
would be the most nuserable of beings, living in a con- 
tinual state of internal vexation, and of hatred and war- 
fare with each other. 

On the other hand, I will show another picture of an 

animal endowed with a rational soul, and acting uniibrmly 

up to the dictates of Ti^\il t^^soh. Here you may see 
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eoUected all the virtues, all the great qualities, \vhich 
dignify man's nature, and constitute the happiness of his 
life. What is the natural inference to be dra^n from 
these two different representations ? Is it not evidently a 
lesson to mankind, waraing them not to suffer the animal 
part to be predominant in them, lest they resemble the 
Tile Yahoo, and fall into vice and miseiy ; but to emu- 
late the noble and generous Houyhnhnm, by cultiyatiug 
the rational faculty to the utmost ; which will lead them 
to a life of virtue and happiness. 

Is it not very extraordinary that mankind in general 
thould so readily acknowledge their resemblance to the 
Yahoo, whose similitude to man consists only in the make 
of its body, and the evil dispositions of its mind ; and that 
they should see no resemblance to themselves, in a crea- 
ture possessed of their chief characleristical marks, rea- 
son and speech, and endowed with every virtue, with 
every noble quality, which constitute the dignity of 
man's nature, which distinguish and elevate the human 
above the brute species ? Shall they arraign the autlior of 
writing a malignant satire against human nature, when re- 
duced to its most abject brutal state, and wholly under 
the dominion af the passions ; and shall they give him 
no GKdit for the exalted view in which he has placed the 
nobler part of our nature, when wholly under the direc- 
tion of right reason ? Or are mankind so stupid, as in an 
avowed fable, to stop at tlie outside, the vehicle, without 
diving into the concealed moral, which is the object of 
all feble ? Do they really take the Yahoo for a man, be- 
cause it has the form of a man ; and the Hou^hiihnm for 
a horse, because it has the f<»rm of a horse ? But we need 
not wonder that the bulk of mankind should fall into this 
enror, whea we find men pretending to the utmost depths 
of wisdom, avowing themselves of tlic same mind. The 
teamed Mr. Harris, in his Pliilological Iac\^tveft^lv.'^ \3s>fe 
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followiog passage: '^Misanthropy is so dangerous a thing; 

. and goes so far in sappuig the very foundations of mo- 
rality and reli^on, that I esteem the last part of Swift's 
Gulliver (that I mean relative to his Houyhnhnms and 
Yahoos) to be a worse book to peruse, than those which 
we are forbid, as the most flagitious and obscene. One 
absurdity in ihis autlior (a wretched {^osopher, thou^ 
a great wit) is well worth remarking — ^in order to render 
the nature of man odious, and die nature of beasts amia- 
ble, he is compelled to give human diaracters to fab 
beasts, and beastly characters to his men : so that we are 
to admire the beasts, not for being beasts, but amiable 
men ; and to detest the men, not for being men, but de- 
testable beai^ts." I believe so strange an* interpretation 
of an author's meaning, never fell from the pen of any 
commentator. He first assumes, that the end proposed 
by Swift in this fable is, to render the nature of mao 
odious, and the nature of beasts amiable. This surely 
was a most unaccountable design in any human creature; 
end before it can be ipidmitted, it ought to be first proved 
that Swift was of a beastly disposition, wluch engaged 
him on the side of his fellow brutes. And if this were 
his object, no mortal ever used more unlikely means to • 
attain it, and no one ever more completely failed of Im 
end. By re^nresenting a beast in a human form, without 
any one characteristical mark of man, he could hardly 
expect to render human natiu*e itself odious ; and by ex- 
hibiting so strange a phenomenon as the soul of man aor 
tuating a quadruped, and regulating his conduct by the 
lilies of right reason, he could as little hope to render the 
nature of irrational beasts more amiable. And accord- 
ingly I believe no mortal ever had a worse opinion of 
human nature, from his description of the Yaltoos ; nor a 
better of the brute creation, from that of the Houyhnhnms. 

^fld all the ill effect ptodu^ed by \hi^ fable, has been 
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turned on the author himself, by raising the general in* 
dignation of mankind against him, from a mistaken view 
of his intention : so that the writer of the above remarks 
need not have prohibited the reading of that part of Gul- 
liver with such solemnity, as it never did, nor never can 
make one proselyte to misanthrophy, whereof he seems 
80 apprehensive ; but, on the contrary, may be produc- 
tive of great good, from the moral so evidently to be de* 
duced from it, as has already been made appear. 

In one paragraph of the above quoted passage, the au- 
thor, wrapped up in the pride of philosophy, seems to 
lo6k down upon Swift with sovereign contempt; where 
he says, — ^ One absurdity in this author (a wretched 
philoscphery though a great wit) is well worth remarking," 
&c But it has been already shown, that the absurdity 
belongs to the commentator, not to the author ; and it will 
be difficult to persuade the world, that Swift is not one of 
the greatest adepts in the first philosophy, the science of 
nuuJund; of which he has given such ample proo6 
tbrougPiout his wcHrks, and more particularly in this very 
book, so superciliously decried by this sifi*disani philo- 
sopher ; and which will be of more real benefit to man- 
kind, than the labours of a thousand such writers as the 
author of Philological Inquiries, employed aixHit splendid 
trifles, and useless metaphysics. 

Another writer of no small eminence has attacked 
Swift with great virulence on the same account. In a 
pamphlet of Dr. Young's, entitled. Conjectures on Ori- 
ginal Composition, there is the following passage: '^If 
80, O Gulliver! dost thou not shudder at thy brother 
liudan's vultures hovering o'er thee ? Shudder on ! they 
cannot shock thee more, than decency has been shocked 
by thee. How have thy Houyhnhnms thrown thy judg- 
ment from its seat, and laid thy imagination in the vabef 

TOL* n. I 
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Iq what ordure hast thou dipped thy pencil ? What a 
monster hast thou made of the 

' Human face divine !* Milto$. 

This writer has so satirized human nature, as to give a 
demonstration in himself that it deserves to be sathized." 
In answer to which I shall address him in his own 
way — O Doctor Young, how has thy prejudice thrown 
thy judgment from its seat, and let thy ima^nation hnny 
thee beyond all bounds of common sense ! In what bkd 
compodtion of spleen and envy hast thou dipped thy 
pen ! What a monstrous character hast thou given of 

* One of the noblest men 

That ever lived in the tide of times !* Suakbpxakx. 

Thou hast so satunzed this great man, as to show that 
thou thyself deservest the utmost severity of satire. 

After such a string of poetical qpiphonemas^ what is 
the charge which he brings, against Sidft ?. It is aU con- 
tained in these words — '' What a monster hast thou made 
of the human face divine !" Now as Dr. Toung himself, 
and all the world must have allowed, that the human fiue 
can have no claim to the epithet of divine, unless when 
animated by the divine particle within us, how can he be 
said to make a monstrous representation oi the human 
face divine, who first supposes the divine part to be 
withdrawn, which entitled it to that appellation, and sulh 
stitutes in its place the ndnd of a brute ? Must not the 
human countenance in this case lose all that beauty and 
expresdon which it derives from the soul's looking out 
at the eyes, and animating every feature ? On the con- 
trary, what more deformed or shocking object can be ex- 
Jbibited to view, than the human face distorted by all the 
vile and malevolent passions belonging to man^s nature f 
Let any one reflect what sensations he has had on the 
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sight of an idiot, an outrageous madman, or one possess- 
ed by ungovernable fury, extreme hatred, or implacable 
revenge, and he must allow that tlie picture Swift gives 
of the Yahoo face, always expressive of some one or 
other of similar passions, however hideous it may be, is 
yet a just likeness. 

What tlieu is the meaning of tlie general clamour raised 
against Swift, unless it be thought aimiual in him to sup- 
pose it possible, even in a fable, that the human frame, 
upon wliich we ralue ourselves so highly, might be tlie re- 
ceptacle of a brutal soul ? I should not wonder if such 
men should ari^aign the Almighty also, for having really 
directed this in the case of IN'ebuchadnezzar ; or exhibit- 
ing another instance of it to our view, without a miracle, 
in that of Peter the wild man caught in the woods of Ger- 
many ; in whom was to be foiud a perfect image of that 
man beast which Swiil supposes ui his Yahoo.'*'' Nov 
should I be surprised if they who value themselves chief- 
ly on their outward form, should mutter complaints 
against their Creator, for giving certain animals so near 
a resemblance to them, as it is to be found in some species 
of baboons, but more particularly in the man4iger ; who 
not only is formed exactly like man in his bodily oigans, 
but like him too, often walks erect upon two legs, with a 
staif in his hands, sits down upon chairs, and has tl)e 
same deportment in many otlier points. 

But while they so squeamishly take oiTence at tliis non- 
entity, this chimera of the brain, does it never occur to 
tliem that there really exist thousands and ten thousands 
of their own species, in diiFerent parts of this peopled 
earth, uiflnitely more detestable than the Yahoos. In 
ivhatever odious light their form has been portrayed, can 

* It ig said Queen Caroline had the curiosity to see this wild man, 
but was so shocked at the appearance he made^ that she ordered hin 
immediately out of her presence. S. 
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it excite liigher disgust than that t>f the Hottentot, de- 
corated with guts, which are used for food when in a 
state of putiefaction ; and who loads his head with a mix- 
ture of stmking grease and soot, to make a secure lodge- 
jiient for swarms of the most filthy yermin ? or than those 
savages, who slash, mangle, and deform, with a yaricty 
of horrid figures, the human face divine, in order to strike 
a greater terror into their enemies? Are there any 
actions attributed to the miserable Tahoo so diaboli- 
cal as are constantly practised in some of tliese savage 
nations, by exposing their children, murdering their pa- 
rents in their old age, and roasting and eating their cap- 
tives taken in war, with many other abominations ? In 
all which instances we see, that human reason, in its 
state of depravity, is productive of infinitely worse con- 
sequences, than can proceed from a total deprivation of 
it. This lesson Gulliver has taken care to inculcate, 
where his master Houyhnhnm, alter having received an 
account from him of the manners and customs of the Euro- 
peans, makes the following observation : ^ That although 
he hated the Yahoos of this country, yet he no more bla- 
med them for their odious qualities, than he did a 
gnnayh (a bhrd of prey) for its cruelty, or a sharp stone 
for cutting his hoof* But when a creature pretending to 
reason, could be capable of such enormities, he dreaded 
lest the corruption of that faculty might be worse than 
brutality itself." 

It may be said that the instances of depravity above 
quoted, are only to be found among savages, whose minds, 
unenlightened by knowledge, are governed wholly by 
their brutal appetites and passions ; and that a true pic- 
ture of human nature is only to be taken from the more 
civilissed states. Let us see, therefore, whether in our 
own dear country, while we boast so much of the extraor- 
diasry lights drawn bom i^Uvioso^hy^ and the divine il- 
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luminatiou of tlie Gospel, we do not abound iucrimes more 
nuinenms, and more fatal to society, even than thoee of 
savages. Of these Swift has given us a long muster-roU, 
where he describes the happy life he led among the Houy- 
hnhnnrigj free from the odious scenes of vice in his own 
country in the following passage : " I enjoyed perfect 
health of body, and tranquillity of mind; I did not feel 
the treachery or inconstancy of a friend, nor the injuries 
d a secret or open enemy. I had no occasion of bribing; 
flattering or pimping, to procure the favour of any great 
man or his minion. I wanted no fence against fraud or op- 
passion; here was neither physician to destroy my body^. 
nor lawyer to ruin my fortune ; no informer to watch my 
wtnrds and actions, or forge accusations against mc for 
hire ; here were no gibers, censurers, backbiters, pkk- 
{KxJLets, highwaymen, housebreakers, attornics, bawds, 
buffoons, gamesters, politicians, wits, splenetics, tedious 
talkers, controvertists, ravishers, murderers, robbers, vir- 
tuosoes: no leaders or follower^ pf party and faction; 
DO encouragers to vice by seducemcnt or example ; no 
dungeons, axes, gibbets whippingposts, or pillwies; no 
cheating shopkeepers or medianics ; no pride, vanity, or 
aflfcctation ; no fops, bullies, diunkards, strolling whores 
or poxes j no ranting, lewd, exijensive wives ; no stupid 
proud pedants; no importunate, overbearing, quarrel- 
some, noisy, roaring, empty, conceited, swearing com< 
panions ; no scoundrels raised from tlie dust upon tlic 
merit of their vices, or nobility thrown into it on account 
of tlieir virtues ; no lords, fiddlers, judges, or dancing- 
masters.'^ 

In anotlier place, after having brought the whole state 
of affairs in England before the judgment seat of the 
King of Bi-obdlngnag, he thus relates the sentiments of 
that wise and virtuous monarch on the occasion: *^ He 
.was perfectly astonished with the hislQinJC,^\iMWSQSL\.\. 
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Ijave him of onr affairs during the last centtuy, protest- 
ing it was only a heap of conspiracies, rebellions, mup- 
dei-s, massacres, i-evolutions, banishments, the very worst 
effects that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, perfidiousness, 
cruelty, rage, niaduess, hatred, envy, lust, malice, and 
ambition could produce. His- majesty in another au- 
dience was at the pains to recapitulate the sum of all I 
had spoken ; compared the questions with the answers I 
had given ; then taking me into his hands, and stroking 
me gently, delivered hihiself in these words, which I 
shall never forget, nor the manner he spoke them in : 
* My little friend Qrildrig^ by what I have gathered from 
your own relation, and the answers I have with much 
pains wringed and extorted from you, I cannot but con- 
clude the bulk of yoiur natives to be the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin, that nature ever suffered to 
crawl on the surface of the earth." 

■ — Is it not strange, that so bold a satire on human na- 
ture, in its actual state of existence, should excite no 
resentment in mankind, and that they should so readily 
take the alai-m at an imaginary representation of it ? 
But in the former case men are ready enough to see and 
allow all manner of vices and bad qualities of the mind 
in others, though they are so blinded by self-love as not 
to find the resemblance to tliemselves ; but when theiir 
bodily form, common to all men, is vilified and debased^ 
each individual brings the attack home to himself; his 
self-love takes fire at the view, and kindles his indig- 
nation against the author, as an enemy to the whole hu- 
man species. That tliis opinion, however ill founded, 
became so general, is easily to be accounted for, as taking 
its rise from two of the most prevailing passions in hu- 
man nature, pride and envy. The former called ihe unh- 
persal passion^ by Dr. Young; and tlie latter partaking 

of Itii flature. as 8prijagvn« feomiSafc^'8!»fc\wiV* 'r\jrfi<x: 
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pride iii&tnnlly took fire upon seeing Uiat part of tlieir 
frame, -whereof in general men are most vain, represented 
in so odious a light ; and envy seized the occasion of 
making so heavy a charge as that of misanthi*opy, against 
a man of such uncommon talents. This broke forth 
chiefly among authors, jealous of that high degree of 
fame obtaine<l by the superiority of his genius; and as he 
was unassailable on that side, they thought to bring him 
down more on a level with themselves, by attributing some 
of' the finest exertions of that genius to a malevolent 
disposition : and as the prejudices of mankind were of 
their side, they cheaply purcliasied credit to themeelvcs, 
from appearing champions for tlie dignity of human na- 
ture. 

ITet there were not wanting others of clearer discern- 
ment, and a more liberal turn of mind, who saw this 
whole aflfair in its true light. Among these the benevo- 
lent and judicious Dr. Hawkesworth steps forth as an 
advocate for Swift, and decidedly gives judgment in his 
favour. In one of his notes on Gulliver, he says, ^' Who- 
ever 18 disgusted with this picture of a YahoOj would do 
well to reflect, that it becomes his own in exact i»x>por- 
tion as he deviates from virtue ; for virtue is the perfec- 
tion of reason : the appetites of those abandoned to vice, 
are not less brutal and sordid than those of a Yahoo, nor 
is their life a state of less abject servility." And in 
another of his comments upon a passage wherein Swift 
had given a' lively and true description of the horrors of 
war, stripped of all the glare and false colouring thrown 
over it by vain glory and ambition, he explains, justifies, 
and applauds the authcnr's motive, for exhibiting here, 
a» well as in all other parts of this admirable work, such 
true pictures of the vicious practices and habits of man- 
kind, however sanctified by custom, or embellished by 
IkahioD. His words are these, " It would ^lAv^^^V^Vciir 
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pofiBible^ by the moit laboured argumentfl^ or forcible do- 
queoce, to show the absurd injustice and horrid cruelty of 
yfsr, so effectually, as by this simple ezhilntion of them in 
a new light: with war, includiug eveiy qtedes of iniqui- 
ty, aod every art of destruction, we become familiar hj 
degrees, under specious terms $ which are seldom ex- 
amined) because they are learned at an age in which the 
mind receives and retains whatever is imprest on it 
Thus it happens, that whoi-one man murders another to 
gratify his hist, we shudder at it; but when one mtt 
murdoTB a million to gratiff hb vanity, we approve and 
admire, we envy and applaud. I( when this and the 
precediog pages are read, we discover with astomsllr 
ment, that when the same events have occurred in luster 
ly, we felt no emotkm, and acquiesced in wars whlcii 
we could not but know to have been commenced for su^ 
causes, and carried on by such means; let not him bt 
censured for too much debasing his species, who has con- 
tributed to their felicity and preservation, by stiippuog 
aS the veil of custom and {nrejudice, and holding up» io 
their native deformitjr, the vices by which they become 
wretched, and the arts by which they are destroyed,'' 

Such is the construction whieh will be put by all meli 
of candour, taste, and judgment, upon these and all 
other passages in Swift of a similar kind. But if there 
are still any who will persist in flndii^ out their own 
resemblance in the Yahoo, in the name of God, if 
the cap fits, let them wear it, and rail on. I shall only 
take my leave of them with an old Latin sentence. Qui 
capU^ille/aciL 

There is another writer, at present of gigantic fame 

in these days of little men, who Jias pretended to scratch 

out a life of Swift, but so miserably executed as only to 

reflect back on himself that disgrace, which he meant to 

iirow upon the charact^er ol \\[m& &c^»si« I \icoinifled in 
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tlie preface to nuike some strictiireB on tbis work, Mrhich 
I shall DOW perfwm. At his setting out, Dr. Jc^nson 
shows, which is scarcely credible, that lie held this ex- 
traflrdinRTj man in very little estimation, and that he 
was not qualified to give any account of him with the 
least degree of accuracy. He begins his relation thus : 
^ Jonathan Swift was, according to an account said to be 
written by himself the son of Jonathan Swift, an dXtxx* 
ney, and was bom at Dublin on St Andrew's day, 1 667 : 
according to his own report, as delivered by Pope to 
Spence, he was bom at Leicester, the son of a cler- 
gyman, who was minister of a parish iu Hereford- 
shire. During his life, the place of his birth was unde- 
termined. He was contented to be called an Irisliman 
by' the Irish, but would occasionally call himself an 
Englishman. The question may, without much regret, 
be left in the obscmity iu which he delighted to involve 
it." 

, Here we see how utterly careless he was about a fact 
of the greatest notoriety, and established by the most 
authentic proofs. '^ According to an account said to be 
written by himself,^' &c. Pray mark that expression. 
Had he taken the trouble to inform himself^ he wouid 
have found that this account said to be written, is really 
in the dean's own hand-writing, and lodged by his rela- 
tion Deane Swift in the library of Dublin college, an 
account of whicli he has published in his ^ Essay on 
the life of Swift." In the 2l8t section of these Me- 
. Bioirs, the dean says, speaking of himself, ^ He was bam 
m DubUn, on St. Andrew's day." In opposition to this 
account ^ven by himself, Dr. Johnson quotes a report 
from a second hand, communicated to him from Pope 
trough Spence : '' During his Hfe, the pUbce €f his birih 
was undOimuHed,'^ On the contrary, I say that the 

place, of his birth never admitted oi any, doubly by tboiac^ 

1 2 
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who were desirous of information on that head f' and if 
the doctor had ever looked into his OHrrespondence, he 
would hare found that he acknowledged it in several of 
his letters. ^ He was contented to be ctdled an Irishmm 
hy the fmfc, but would occasionaify caii khnse^ an EHg- 
lishmanJ'^i In the same place where he found that he 
would occasionally call himself an Englidbman, he niigfat 
have seea the reason of his doing so ; which was, that 
"* though dropped in Ireland," as he himself exprenes 
it, in a letter to Lord Oxford, he was descended fttn 
English [Nrogenitors on both rides. Bat the doctor seems 
to have thrown this matter into a state of doubt, merely 
to introduce the last sentence, in order to insinuate the 
contemptible idea he had of Swift, where he sajS) '^ The 
question may, nHhout muck r^nt, be left in the obscu- 
rity in which he delighted to involve it." Which in 
pldn- English would run thus : It is of very little moment 
where the fellow was bom. As he has been very exact 
in stating the places of dieir birtbin all the other Lives 
ef his Poets, even those of the lower class, his mariied 

* WhUe he lired, he was so far fVom seriously denying or con? 
cealing his being a native of Ireland, that he often mentioned and 
even pointed out the house in which he was bora; and had the re- 
f ister book of St. Warburgh*s church searched, for an account of his 
baptism; but that entry and many others were omitted through the 
^arele«saess of the then vestry clerk. N» 

f The dean has ft-equently been heard to lay, **- 1 am not of this 
▼lie country : 1 am an Eoglishman ;** meaning that the being born 
in Ireland could be no opprobrium to any person of English extrac- 
tion as he was. For, about the time of his birth, and indeed before, 
many of the best fsimilies there were either English, or were de- 
scended trota English ancestors who had fettled in that kingdom af' 
ter the final reduction thereof about the end of Queen Elixabcth*s 
ceign. He loved Ireland, and often spoke witli pleasure of its ex- 
eellcnt soil, fine climate, harboars, and many other natural advan* 
tages; yet he hated the old inhabitants, od account of their nasti- 
nee% aud the lajsiness of their dispositions. Agreeable to which nor 
tioHj he styled Ircbndlti his pri^-ate conversatioD, oftma iar%^ pts- 
fn'magfns. '^. 
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indifierenoe here is the more strikiog. But it will be 
said — ^It there any man i^on earth that can have a con* 
temiitible idea oi Swift P Yes — such is the high notion 
which the doctor entertains of his own superiority, that 
he always treated his name with c(»itempt His common 
ex^MressioD in talking <rf him, was, that ^ Swift was a 
Tery shallow fellow." 

Upon that passage in Swift's life, where it is rdated 
thai in the early part of it, he generally traveHed on 
foot, and lay at waggoners' inns^ he has the following 
comment ^ This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his 
innatie love of grossness and vulgarity : some may 
ascribe it to his desire of surveying human life through 
all its varieties; and others, perhaps with equal proba- 
bility, to a passion which seems to have been deep fixed 
in his heart, the love of a shilHng." How little ground 
there was fen* such a charge against Swift, has been amply 
shown; but that it should be authorized here, by the 
same writer, who in another place says, ^ With all this 
talk of his covetousness and generosity, it should be re- 
membered that he was never rich^^ can be imputed only 
to a spirit of detraction. 

On another occasion he relates the following anec- 
dote : Cf his humour^ a stoiy told by Pope may afford 
a specimen, thus related by Spence. 

^ Doctor Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken 
by strangers for ill nature. — 'Tis so odd, that there is no 
describing it but by facts. I'll tell you one that first 
comes into my head. One evening Gay and I went to 
see him: you know how intimately we were all ac- 
quainted. On our coming in, ^ Heyday, gentlemen 
(says the doctor) wliat's the meaning of this visit ! How 
came you to leave all the great lords that you are so fond 
o( to come hither to see a poor dean?" ^ Because we 

would rather see you tlian any of thenu'' " ^^^ ^as^j^ 

1 d 
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one that did Dot know so well as I do, mi^t believe 
you. But suace 70U are come, I must get some supper 
ior 70U, I supfiose.'' — ^* No, doctor, we have siq^ped al- 
ready." — '* Supped akeady, that's impcssiUe ! why it is 
not eight o'clock yet. — That's very sti-aiige I hut, if you 
bad not supped, I miist have got something for you.— 
Let me see, what should I have had ? A couple of kb- 
•ters; ay, that would have done very well; two shil- 
liogs — tarts, a bulling : but you wUl drink a giase of 
wine with me, though you supped so much before your 
usual time only to spare my pocket"^-^ No, we had ra- 
ther talk with you, than drink with you*" — ^ But if you 
had supped with me^ as in all reason you ought to have 
done, you must then have drunk with me. — ^A bottle of 
wine, two shillings — two and two is four, and one is five ; 
just two and sixpence a piece. There^ Pope, there's 
half a crown for you, and there's another for you, sir ; 
for I won't save any thing by you, I iam determined.-— 
This was all said and done with his usual seriousness on 
such occasions; and in spite of every thing we could 
axy to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take the 
money.** 

In all this account it is evident that Swift saw into bis 
friends' motive for not supping with him, which was the 
fear of putting him to expense. Their pretending to 
have supped at so unusual an hour, and afterward refiis- 
'ii^ B. glass of wine, even supposing they had supped, 
were foil prools of tins. It was clear therefore to him 
that they had given credit to- the common report of his 
covetousness; and in order to dbow that he was above 
such sordid thrift, and to puni^ ihcm for supposing it, 
by this practical rebuke, he made them undergo the 
shame of putting into their pockets, what would other* 
wise have been spent in good fellowship. This was evW 
4eDi\y Swift's view^ thoii^Vl <\iDft:% u^^aeeni \»ln?7« oc- 
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ciined to Dr. Johnaon, who relates it only as an instance 
of his odd humour. 

In his account of the '^ Tale of a Tub^** the doctor 
aaya, ^ That Swift was its author, though it be univer- 
Mlly believed, was never owned by himself, nor veiy 
. well proved by any evidence." Surely the doctor has 
never seen the letters that passed between the dean and 
Ben Tooke, published in this collection of his Works ;* 
wherein he not only acknowledges himself the aiithoiQ, 
imt gives directions about the puUication of another 
edition, with an Apology prefixed to it 

With rj^ard to The Battle of the Books, he has re- 
vived the whole charge of plagiarism against Swift, in 
the following passage. ^ The Battle of the Books is 
ae like the Combat des Uvres, which the same question 
concerning the Ancients and Moderns had (nroduced in 
France, that the improbability of such a coincidence of 
thoughts without communication, is not, in my opinion, 
balanced by the anonymous protestation prefixed, iu 
which all knowledge of the French book is peremptorily 
disowned.^' 

This charge was first made against Swift by Wotton, 
in the following words : ^ I have been assured, thdt the 
battle in St. James's library is, muiatis mutandis, taken 
out of a French book, entitled. Combat des Uwesy if I 
misremember not" Thus answered by Swift : ^ In 
whidi passage there are two clauses observable : I have 
hem assured; and, if I misremember not. I desire 
firat to know, whether, if that conjecture proves an utter 
falsehood, those two clauses will be a sufficient excuse 
for thb worthy critic The matter is a trifle; but 
would he venture to pronounce at this rate up<m one of 
greater moment ? I know notlung more contemptible in a 

»StetiMiBiDVol.1LV. ^. 
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writer, than the character of a plagiary, irhich he hert 
fixes at a venture ; and this not for a passage, but a whole 
discourse, taken out from another book, only mutatis 
nmtandis, fhe authw is as much in the dark about 
this, as the answerer ; and will imitate him by an a& 
firmatimi at random ; that if there be a word of truth 
&I this reflection, he is a paltry imitating pedant ; and 
the answerer is a person of wit, manners, and truth. He 
takes his boldness, from never having seen any such trea- 
tise in his life, nor heard of it before : and he is sure it U 
Impossible for two writers, of different times and coun> 
tries, to agree in their thoughts after such a manner, that 
two continued discourses shall be the same, only mutatis 
mutandis. Neither will he insist upon the mistake in 
the title : but let the answerer and his fiiend produce 
any book they please, he defies them to show one single 
particular, where the judicious reader will affirm he has 
been obliged for the smallest hint, giving only allowance 
for the accidental encountering of a sin^e thought, which 
he knows may sometimes happen : though he has never 
yet found it in that discourse, nor has heard it objected 
by any body else." 

Is it posfflble to conceive that Swift would have made 
80 bold an appeal, if he were not conscious of the truth 
of what he advanced, when he might have been so easily 
confuted ? Or, that Wotton would not have seized the 
opportunity, if he had it in his power, of supporting bia 
charge, to the utter disgrace of his adversary? But, 
since neither he, nor any one else, has ever made tlie at-^ 
tempt, is it not astonishing that the calumny should still 
remain? This is a striking instance of that levelling 
principle in mankind, which swallows with avidity any 
slanders propagated to the disadvantage of exalted chft> 
racteis ; for though I have never yet met with any mortal 
wbp bad seen such a boolL, ^eXlYisKV^Y^Bttx^ ^i:»bi the 
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mouths of huDdrcds ^ that Swill's Battle of the Books 
vras taken from a French book, called Combat des lAvrcs*^ 
Kovr though this might be expected from the bulk of 
mankind, on account of the principle above mentioned, 
what shall we say when we find a professed Inographer, 
bound bj every principle of justice and humanity to 
guard the memory of the dead against false aspersions^ 
become himself Rparticeps criminis, by giving his sanc- 
tion to a charge which in the very face of it carries not 
the least air of truth ? This charge is made by an avowed 
enemy, not from his own knowledge, but from hearsay ; 
and that too in the most guarded manner ; notwithstand- 
ing which suspicious di-cumstances, Dr. Johnson assumes 
It as a truth, and forms his deductions from it accordingly. 
The manner in which he invalidates the answer to it, is 
most curious, and well worthy of the reader's observation^ 
where he says, — " That the improbability of such a co- 
incidence of thoughts, without communication, [still you 
see taking the fact for granted] is not, in my opinion, 
balanced by the anon^meus protestation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is peremptori- 
ly disowned." Now the only reason here assigned for 
not giving due credit to this protestation, is, that it is 
tmom^m&us ; and in that case we are never to give cre^ 
dit to any of Swift's publications, as they were all anony- 
mous, except his letter to the Earl of Oxford. But 
there is no one who has the least knowledge of style,- 
that is not as sure that the apology was written by Swift, 
as if he saw it in his own hand-writing. Or if there 
were any doubt, his letter to Tooke proves it be}'ond all 
contradiction. This, is such an instance of gross preju- 
dice, and want of candour, as should make the reader 
•autious how he gives any credit to the many other mis- 
representations of this great man's character, dispersed 
Qurou^hout the work. 
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In speakiDg of Swifl's political vritingB, he say^ 
'' But he was now immergiog into political coutroveny; 
for the same year produced the Examiner, of which 
Swift wrote thirty-tluree papers. In argument he ma7 
be allowed to have the advantage, &c. but with regard 
to wit, I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be found 
equal to those by which Addison apposed hbn,^^ 

Here he has shown a most shameful ignorance of luB 
subject, by saying thal^Swift was opposed by Addison; 
for had he only turned to the books, he would have found 
that Addison's last Wliig Examiner, waspubtished Octo- 
ber 12, 1710 ; and Swift's first Examiner on the 10th of 
the following November.^ So that all this boasted su- 
periority of Addison over Swift in this supposed content, 
falls to the ground ; and I believe the doctor will find it 
hard to peisuade the world, that either Addison, or any 
man that ever lived, was superior to ^wift in wit 

On another shining part of Swift's character, he makes 
the following remark. " His disinterestedness has been 
likewiae mentioned, &c He refused, indeed, Mij pounds 
from Lcnrd Oxford, but he accepted afterwards a drau^ 
of a thousand upon the exchequer, which was intercept* 
ed by the queen's death, and which he resigned, as he 
■ays himself muUa gemems, niih meany a groa$L*^ In 
what an invidious light has he [daced this transaction ! 
But this is acommon artifice of malice, to relate bare facte, 
without any of the concomitant circumstances, which 
may place those facts in a very different point of view. 
As th^ are stated here, the inference to be drawu, k, 
that though Swift rejected the offer of so paltry a sum 
as that of fifty pounds, he was pot proof against so laigje 
a knibe as that of a thousand; and this naturally fo)- 

* Dr. Johnson, who prided himself on accumey in dotoi, was here 
mided by trmtio^ to hean&y. 19i. 
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lows from omitdog the circumstances of time and occa- 
aoD. When LcHxi Oxford [Hreseuted him M'lth a bill for fif- 
ty pounds, it vaa at an earlj period of their acquaintance, 
when Swift engaged to employ his pen in behalf of the 
measures of that ministiy ; and was to be considered onlj 
as an earnest of fiiture gratifications of the same kind^ ac- 
cording to his future merits. We have seen with what in- 
dignation he rejected this intended favour, and what re- 
sentment he showed at his being thus put on the footing 
of a hireling writer. He afterward continued his services 
for near three years without receiving or soliciting any 
reward ; and when at last the deanery of St Patrick's was 
given him, he told Lord Oxfcnrd, ^ that he ought to have 
been put into the clear possession of it, and not be obliged 
to bwrow money, as he hated of all things to be in debt, 
for the necessary expenses attending his induction to it.'^ 
His claim was the stronger cm the ministry for this, as he 
was not at all indebted to them for his preferment, which 
he owed entirely to the friendship of the Duke .of Or- 
mond. I believe all the world will allow, that, had he 
received it, this would have been but a pow reward for 
all his long and important services ; and had he pushed 
It, there can be no doubt but that it would have been ob- 
tained. But finding his first hint neglected by Lord Ox- 
ford, he scorned to press it any farther; and the order on 
the exchequer was made out without his participation, as 
has been shown before, under the dmrt administration of 
Lord Bolingbroke. The latter part of the sentence — 
^ and which he resigned, as he says himself, wulia gemens, 
with many a groan,^^ — ^is written in the same cqpirit with 
the rest : fw it is evident, from the whole turn of the let- 
ter which contains this passage, that Swift used this 
phrase jocosely, which the doctor chooses to take in a 
serious light, and translate literally. It was impossible 
indeed that be could have the least aaUjoUwk dM»&^^ 
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the lime this letter was writ, in the year 1720, fourteei 
years after he had received the order, which he never 
thought of presenting. For though it is highly probable, 
from the great favour which he then stood in with the 
princess, and the civD reception he met with even at St 
Jameses, that upon proper application he might have been 
paid the demand, to which he had an equitable right; 
yet he scorned to owe any obligation to a minister, of 
whose measures he so entirely disapproved* And that 
this was his way of thinking, is fully (Nroved by a letter 
written to Dr. Sheridan about the same time, where he 
says, ^ Tell the archdeacon that I never asked for my 
thousand pound, which he heard I have got ; although I 
mentioned it to the princess the last time I saw her, but I 
bid her tell Walpole I scom^ to ask him for it.'* 

But of an the charges brought against Swift, there ii 
one of the most malignant nature, which has never even 
been hinted at by any other writer ; and is utterly unsup- 
ported by any evidence. It is contained in the f<41owiiig 
passage : '^ Swift was popular awhile by another niode cf 
beneficence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I think, to five 
pounds. He took no interest, and only required that at 
repayment, a small fee should be given to the accountant; 
but he required that the day of promised payment should 
be exactly kept. A severe and punctilious temper is ill 
qualified for transactions with die po<Mr; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. This mi^ 
have been easily foreseen ; but, for this. Swift had nmde 
no provision of patience or pity. He ordered his ddMois 
to be sued. A severe creditor has no pq)ular character ; 
what then was likely to be said of him who employs the 
catchpoll under the appearance of charity ? The cl»> 
mour against him was loud, and the resentment of the 
populace ocitTagcooa; \k^iv«b^^bMa^inc^Vff»e4.Uidropliii 
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scheme, and own the folly of expecting punctuality 6-om 
the poor." 

Now I do assert, from my own knowledge, that there 
u not one syllable of tnith in this whole account, from the 
beginning to the end. I have before shown what wise 
precautions Swift took to prevent any diminution of this 
fund ; which were so effectual, tliat it held out entire to 
the last, and the circulation of it continued unimpaired, 
till he was deprived of his understanding ; as numbers of 
fisinilies, who now live in credit, and who originally owed 
their establishment to what was bonowed from that fund, 
can attest. From his first setting out in this passage, we 
see how willing the doctor was to depreciate this noble 
charity, where he says — ^ He set aside some hundreds to 
be lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I 
think, to five pounds.*' Some hundreds, may mean two 
or three hundred ; had he consulted any of his Memoir 
writers, he would have found that the sum was five hun- 
dred pounds; and that it was lent out, not in small sums 
from five sfaiUiugs to Rve pounds, but from five pounds 
to ten. And though the doctor has guarded his paltry 
ntm of five shillings, with an — J think — what apology 
can be made for conjecture, where certainty was so easily 
to be obtained ? As to the cruelty he is charged with to 
Us poor debtors, whatever report of that sort may have 
been raised in London, it certainly never was heard of in 
Dublin; but when he adds, that, on this account, ^ The 
clamour against him was loud, and the resentment of the 
popidace outi'ageous" — one cannot help being astonished 
at so confident an assertion, against a fact of such public 
notoriety : for even the worst maligners of the dean al- 
low, that no man ever possessed the love of the populace 
to so high a degree ; and it is well known in Dublin, that 
no part of his conduct ever gained him so much popu- 
larity, as this well devised, well manA^di OEvvfv^;:^^ W 
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the doctor had aay authorit)r for this gross mkrepreaeota- 
tioD, he ought to hare produced it ; othemise the scandd 
may be brought horae to himself — ^the scandal Dot onlj of . 
attempting to deprive Swift of the merit of such a nobk 
institution, but by such misreprescntatioQ, to place hii 
character in a most odious light 

But of all the instances that occur throughout thk 
work, of the strong bias in the doctor's mind» to place 
every tluug with regard to Swift in the worst light, no one 
is more remarkable than the account he gives of the I 
forged letters sent to the queen in the dean's name, lobe | 
found in the following passage : where, speaking of tbe ; 
queen, he says — ^ I know not whetlier she had not, in ha | 
turn, some reason for complaint A letter was sent her, ; 
not so much entreating, as requiring her patronage nf 
Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was tbea 
begging subscriptions for her poems. To this letter wai , 
subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the Ofpev- ' 
ances rfhis diction and senthnents ; but it was not writ- 
ten in his hand, and had soQie little improprieties. Wbea 
he was charged with this letter, he laid hold of the isM- 
curacies, and urged the improbability of the accusatioD; 
but never denied it : he bhuffles between cowardice and 
veracity, and talks lug when he says nothing." 

In answer to which, I am tempted to lay before tbe 
reader Swift's defence of lumself, tliough set down in s 
former place, lest it might have escaped his observaUoa 
To a letter from his friend Pope, enclosing one of those 
forged ones, he makes the following reply : ^ As for those 
three letters you mention, supposed all to be written by 
me to the queen, on Mi*s. Barber's account, eispecially the 
letter which bears my name, I can only say, that the ap- 
prehensions one may be apt to have of a friend's doing a 
foolish thing, is an effect of kindness ; and God knows 
irho is free from playu^Vhe looXwra^X^eor other. Bat 
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in such a degree, as to uTite to the queen, who has used 
me ill without any cause, and to write in such a manner 
as the letter you sent me, and in such a style, and to have 
such a zeal for one almost a stranger, and to make such 
a description of a woman, as to prefer her before all man- 
kind ; and to instance it as one of the gi-eatest grievances 
of Ireland, that her majesty has not encouraged Mrs. 
Baiber, a woollendraper's wife declined in the world, be- 
cause she has a knack of versifying ; was, to suppose, or 
fear, a folly so transcendant, that no man could be guilty 
o^ who was not fit for Bedlam. You know the letter 
you sent enclosed is not my hand, and why I should dis- 
guise, and yet sign my name, is unaccountable. If the 
' queen had not an inclination to think ill of me, sbe knows 
me too well to believe in her own heart that I should be 
such a coxcomb,'' &c. 

And in his letter to Mrs. Howard upon the same sub- 
ject, he thus expresses himself: *'I find, from several in- 
stances, that I am under the queen's displeasure ; and, as 
it is usual among princes, without any manner of reason. 
T am told there were three letters sent to her majesty in 
relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in London, and 
sollcituig for a subscription to her poems. It seems the 
queen thinks that these letters were written by me ; and 
I scorn to defend myself, even to her majesty, grounding 
my scorn upon the opinion I had of her justice, her 
taste, and good sense : especially when the last of those 
letters, whereof I have just received the original from Mr. 
Pope, was signed with my name : and why I should dis- 
guise my hand, which you know very well, and yet 
write my name, is both ridiculous and unaccountable." 

Now, I appeal to the reader whether it was possible 
for a man to have made a stronger defence against such 
a chprge. Stronger indeed than was at all necessary on 
the occasion, as it was soon discovered to be a trick of 
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some enemy to render faim ridiculous, and lose all credit 
at court, as we find by an answer to tlie above letter Irom 1 
Ladj Suffolk, in which she rallies the dean with great I 
sprightliness. *' Think of my joy to hear you suspected 
of folly ; think of my pleasure when I entered the liet 
for your justification ! Indeed, I was a little disconcert- 
ed to find Mr. Pope took the same side ; for I would 
have had the man of wit, the dignified divine, the Irid 
Drapicr, have found no fiiend, but the silly woman and 
the courtier. . . . Now, to my mortification, I find every 
body inclined to think you had no hand in writing these 
letters." 

This impotent attack upon the dean, we find, was ; 
stifled in its birth. What shall we say then to the at- 
tempt made by Dr. Johnson to revive it at tiiis distance 
of time, in order to level him with the lowest of man- 
kind, by three gross imputations^ each of whidi is utter! j | 
incompatible with the whole of his cliaracter ? And these I 
are, no less than folly, falsehood, and cowardice. Folly 
in the eictreme, in supposing him to write such letters, as 
could only reflect disgrace on himself, without any as- 
signable motive for his doing so : falsehood of the worst 
kind, as prevarication is worse than lying ; and cow- 
ardice in not daring to own what he had done. Who tf 
there that knows any thing of Swift, his utter abhor- 
rence of every species of falsehood; his courage to 
speak the truth in the face of majesty, with the same 
freedom as before the meanest subject; but must be 
shocked at the audacity of the man, who dared to say of 
him — " He shuffles between cowardice and veracity, 
and talks big when he says nothing ?" 

The only reasons assigned by the doctor for his be- 
lieving that the letters were really written by Swifi, are 
those: 
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1st To this letter vas subscribed the name of Swift, 
mnd it has aU the appearances cf his diction and senti- 
ments. Now I will appeal to any one of taste acquaint- 
ed with Swift's stjle, whether there ever was a more 
clumsy imitation attempted, both with regard to thoughts 
and expression. It bears indeed as little resemblance 
to his, as one of Overton's wooden prints, to the copper- 
plate of Hogarth. 

2d. '^ When he was chai^d witli tMs letter, he laid 
hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability of 
the accusation, but never denied itJ*^ That is to saj, be- 
cause Swift does not in express terms say, '^ I did not 
write those letters,'* — ^therefore he does not deny it. But 
his indignation at so base a charge was too great to an- 
swer it only by a simple denial ; to his friend Pope he 
refutes it by such forcible arguments, as showed the im- 
poseibility of his being capable of such an ^rcgious 
piece of folly, unless, as he expresses it, he were fit for 
Bedlam. ^ To the queen indeed (as he nobly says) I 
BCOim to defend myself; grounding my scorn upon tlie 
opinion I had of her justice, her taste, and good sense." 

While tlie doctor was maliciously endeavouring to fix 
the stain of a base prevarication on Swift, he did not 
foresee that the chai'ge 

Would, like a devilish engine, back recoil 
Upon himself. Milton. 

For, as it is a received opinion in the world, that men 
judge of others by themselves, there is no one who sees 
80 vile an imputation thrown on so exalted a character, 
upon such bad grounds, but will suppose the doctor ca- 
pable of acting in that manner Inmself, under similar 
circumstances.* 

* Much as we mzy applaud the honest warmth with which Mr. 
SkeridaB here rindlcates the insulted dean, few men will join him 
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It ivere a tedious business to follow the doctor through 
many other pasBagob equally reprehensible ; but by those 
ivhich I have already exposed, I have shown how little 
credit is to be given to the rest All candid readers of 
the other Lives written by this biographer, will see how 
enviously he has endeavoured to depreciate the charac- 
ters, or works, of men of the greatest genius, and to 
exalt others of little fame. Of this he has given a 
remarkable instance in the very next life to that of 
Swift, which may be considered as an antidote to his poi- 
son. What will posterity say, when they see the Life 
of Savage extended to double the number of pages oc- 
cupied by that of Swift? When they shall find the 
writings of the one, not a line of which will probably de- 
scend to them, highly extolled ; and the works of the 
immortal Swift, either condemned, or slightly praised? 
When they shall see every art used to palliate the ac- 
tions of one of the worst oi men,* and place his charac- 
ter in the most favourable light; and all tlieingenuity of 
malice exerted to misrepresent the conduclt, and vilify 
the character of one of the best ? But whatever pains 
the doctor may have taken in drawing all these portraits 
of our poets, they will never be considered as like- 
nesses;! except his own, which he has unwarily handed 
down to future ages, in such strong features^that the re> 
semblance never can be doubted. 



in this severe condemnation of the grave philologist, whose iturdj 
morality woald bear the strictest investigation. N. 

• Much must be allowed for the period of life in which Dr. John- 
son wrote the Memmrs of Savage, and the intimacy of friendship in 
which they had lived. N. 

t Here again we shall not be singular, in entering a protest 
against this very positive assertion. N. 
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In opposition to all the maligners of Swift, most of 
trhom were such — 

M neither knerv his faculties or person. Shakspbarb. 

I shall oppose the testimony of two men, who were of his 
intimate acquaintance for more than twenty years, Dr, - 
Delany, and Dr. Stopford. The first concludes his an- 
swer to Lord Orrery in the following manner. 

" My lord, when you consider Swift's singular, pecu- 
liar, and most variegated rein of wit, always intended 
rightly, although not always rightly directed ; delightful 
in many instances, and salutary even where it is most of- 
fensive ; when yoii consider his strict truth, his fortitude 
in resisting oppression and arbitraiy power ; his fidelity 
in friendship ; his sincere love and zeal for religion ; his 
uprightness in making right resolutions, and his steady 
adherence to them : his care of his church, its choir, its 
economy, and its income ; his attention to all those that 
preached in his cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
pronunciation and style ; as also his remarkable attention 
to the interest of liis successors, preferably to his own 
present emoluments ; his invincible patriotism, even to a 
country which he did not love ; his very various, well- 
devised, well-judged, and extensive charities, throughout 
Us life; and his whole fortune conveyed to tlie same 
Chidstian purposes at his death ; charities, from which he. 
could enjoy no honour, advantage, or satisfaction of any 
kind, in this world. 

" When you consider his ironical and humorous, as 
well as his serious schemes for the promotion of true re- 
ligion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the first 
firuits and twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the 
established church of Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it 
no higher) in giving occasion to the building of fifty new 
churches in London. 

VOL, 11. K 
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'' All this considered, the character of his lUevill ap- 
pear like that of his writings, they will both bear to be 
re-considered, and re-examined with the utmost attention; 
and will always discover new beauties and excellencies, 
Upon every examination. 

^ They wDl bear to be considered as the sun^ in which 
the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and whenever pe- 
tulant ignorance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy inter* 
poses, to cloud, or sully his fame, I will take upon me to 
pronounce the eclipse will not last long. 

" To conclude. — No man ever deserved better of any 
country, than Swift did of his. ' A steady, persevering 
inflexible friend : a wise, a watchful, and a faithful coun- 
sellor under many severe trials, and bitter persecutions, to 
the manifest hazard both of his liberty and fortune. He 
lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and his name wiH 
ever live an honour to IreUmd.^^ 

The other was written in Latin, by Dr. Stopford, 
bishop of Cloyne ; a man inferior to none of his time in 
learning, benevolence, and piety ; adorned with all the 
qualities that constitute the scholar, the gentleman, and 
the christian. Swift, on an early acquaintance,'sooD dis- 
tinguished so excellent a chai-acter, took him into his con- 
fidence, became his patron, and never ceased his good of- 
fices till, from a junior fellow of the college, he raised 
him to that high rank, so suited to his merit. The good 
bishop, who always acknowledged that he OH%d every 
step of his preferment entirely to Swift, paid the follow- 
ing tribute to the memory of his deceased friend and be- 
nefactor. 



" MEMORISE JONATH. SWIFT, S. 



" QuEM vivum ex auimo coluit, amico liceat mortuun 
de/lere, atqiie hoc qualVcvm^'^ ^vm^ munere. 
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« A. C. 1745, Octobris die lO^o obiit Jonathan 
SiriFT Decanus Ecclesise Cathedralis Sancti FatricS'' 
DublmieDBis ; vixit annos septuaginta septem, decern 
menses, 19 dies. 

^^ Yir ultra quam homini concessnm videtur, maximis 
ornatus virtutibus. Vires ingenii miraodse potius, quam 
a quoquam exoptandlBB ; quas exercuit prsecipu^ in po* 
liUcis et poetiea. 

*^ Incorruptus inter pessimos mores; magni atquB' 
constaotis animi ; libertatis semper studiosissimus, atque 
nostifi veipublicce status, a Gothis quondam sapienter 
instkuli, laudator perpetuus, propugnator acerrimus* 
Cujuf) tamen formam, ambitu et laigitione adeo iieda* 
tam ut vix nunc dignosei possit^ ssepius indignabundud 
pl<nrabat. 

^ Patriae amore flagrans scnrtem Hiberins, quotiea 
deflevit! quoties laboranti subvenit! Testis epistoks 
ills nunquam intariturss, quibus, insulam mis«[^ la* 
bautem, jamque juga ahenea subeuntem, erexit, confir- 
mavit; impiis inimicorum conatibus fortiter infraetis^ 
prostratis. 

" Privatam si insyicias vitam, cum illo gratiiais^ lepores^ 
sales interiissedicas; quibus suavissimd sermones conditi, 
summo tamen cum decore, utpote cui unic^ propositum^ 
quod verum, quod decens, amicis et civibus suis assidu^ 
commendare. 

•* T^ec leviorflagitioiiim vindex, iraudes, ambitionem« 
avaritiam, dictis acerrimd laceravit, exemplo felicitec 
oppressit. 

^^ Erga bonos comis, liberalis, plus, commodis ami- 
corum anxi^ inserviens; pro pauperibus semper solli- 
dltus; quorum egestati in hac urbe mire consuluit^ 
pecunil. mutuo datH infimis artificum, in ratlL, eftque 
exigua portione per septimanas rependenda, unde multi 
paupertati jam succumbentes, aeee ^^^d^^^iiJ^i^^sx^QSi^^ 
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^ Idem, abstinentiae exemplar antiquum, parce atqne 
duriter rem familiarem admioistravit ; quasque siln 
inutiles spernebat opes, sedulo tameo comparatas, domui 
hospital! condendae, moricns magnified legavit: ubi 
idiotae et luaatici, collati muneris ignari, pi^ semper 
tractarentur. 

*' Hie vir, tantus, talisque, qui vividis ingenii viribus 
loDg^ genus humanum superabat, a civibus ingratis diu 
neglectus, magnatum invidiam saepius, gratiam vix un* 
quam expertus, triginta duos annos latuit in Hibemii^ 
nullo ultra decanatum insignitus titido; quod tamen illi 
pro Yotis accidisse inter amicos constat, quippe cui semper 
in ore erat ; non tam refeire, quo genere hon(»iim sis 
omatus, quam a quibus et inter quos. 

" Tandem senio, atque intolerandis capitis doloribus 
confectus, mente, memoria, sensu paulatim deficientibus, 
jamque penitus extinctis, per quatuor postremos Titae 
annos, int^f moerentes amicos mortuus visit; quern tamen 
omni laude dignissimum ritd consecrant divina ingenii 
luminal' 

I shall close my account of this extraordinary man, 
with laying open one leading part of Kis character, which 
may serve as a clew to the whole. He was perhaps the 
most disinterested man that ever lived. No selfish mo- 
tive ever influenced any part of his conduct. He loved 
Tirtue for its own sake, and was content it should be its 
own reward. The means to arrive at rank, fortune, and 
fame, the three great objects of pursuit in other men, 
though all thrown in his way, he utterly despised, satis- 
fied with having deserved them. The same principle 
operated equally on the author, as on the man ; as he 
never put his name to his works, nor had any solicitude 
about them, after they had once made their appearance 
JD the world. The last act of his life showed how far he 
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Ninade this a rule of conduct, in his choice of the charity 
to which he bequeathed his fortune ; leaving it for the 
support of idiots and lunatics, beings that could never 
know their benefactor. 

Upon the whole, when we consider his character as a 
man, perfectly free from vice, with few frailties, and such 
exalted virtues ; and as an author, possessed of such un- 
common talents, such an original vein of humour, such an 
inexhaustible fund of wit, joined to so clear and solid an 
understanding; when we behold these two character 
united in one and the same person ; perhaps it will not be 
thought too bold an assertion, to say, that his parallel is 
not to be found either in the history of ancient or modern 
times. 

1 7g4. T. S. 
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FAMILY OF SWIFT. , 

f 

A FRAGMENT. 
WRITTSN BY DR. SWIFT. 

^The original Mamiscript^ in his own hand^ is lodged m 
the University Uhrary of DuhUn.'\ 

The family of the Swifts* was ancient in Yorki^tbire ; 
from th^ descended a noted person, who passed under 
the name of Cavaliero Sna^^ a man of wit and humour. 
He was made an Irish peer by King James or King 
Charles the First, with the title of Baron CarUngford^^ 
but never was in that kingdom. Many traditional plea- 
sant stories are related of him, which the family planted 
Hxi Ireland has received from their parents. This lord 
died without issue male ; and his heiress, whether of the 
fii'st or second descent, was married to Robert Fielfyigy 
Esq. commonly called Handsome Fielding ; she brought 
liim a considerable estate in Yorkshire, whidi he squan- 
dered away, but had no children : the Earl of Eglingtcn 
married another coheiress of the same family, as he. has 
often told me. 



* See the annexed Pedigree. N. 

f Bamam Sn^ Esq. was created viscount (not baron) of Carling* 
ford, hy King Charles I. March 20, 1627, aid \>j his death la 1642, 
9. P, the title b«cam« txtinct. N« 
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IF YORKSHIRE 



kl course^ Vert. 



children) 
il churcli- 



i Philpot; 

L WitBerdc, gent. 
Atkinson, apothecary 

»ndon. 



aiedwith- Adam=. 

out issue. ^ 

i^'- Mt.e:=..Perry- 
r Another daughter, 



/ 



f. 
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Another of the same family was Sir Edward Stoift^ wdl 
known in the times of the great rebellion and usurpatioD, 
but I am ignorant whether he left heirs or not. 

Of the other branch, whereof the greatest part settled 
in Ireland, the founder was William Sfdfty prebendary of 
Canterbury,* toward the last years of Q^ieen Eliziabeth, 
and during the reign of King James the First. He was 
a divine of some distinction : there is a sermon of his ex- 
tant, and the title is to be seen in the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, but I never could get a copy, and I 
suppose it would now be of little value.f 

This William married the heii*ess of PkUpot, I suppose 
a Yorkshire^ gentleman, by whom he got a very consi- 
derable estate, which, however, she kept in her own 
power; I know not by what artifice. She was a capri- 
cious, ill natured, and passionate woman, of which I have 
been told several instances. And it has been a continual 
tradition in the family, that she absolutely disinherited 
"her only son, Thomas^ for no greater crime than that of 
robbing an orchaixl when he was a boy. And thus much 
]& certain, that, except a church or chapter lease, which 
was not renewed, Thomas never enjoyed more than one 
hundred pounds a year, which was all at Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, whereof not above one half is now in the 
possession of a great great grandson. 

His original pictured is now in the hands of Qodmn 
Swift, of Dublin, Esq. his great grandson, as well as that 

* William Swift was not prebendary of Canterbury, but rector oT 
St. Andrew*8 in that city; in which preferment he succeeded his {d.- 
ther in 1592. N. 

f It was preached Jan. 25, 1621, at St. George's, Canterbury^at tiie 
funeral of Sir Thomas Wilson, in Rom. viii. 18 ; and is written much 
in the style and manner of that age. D. S. 
• X More probably of Kent. D. S. 

$ Drawn in liiOS, set. 57; his wife's in the same year, set 54' 
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of his wife, who seems to have a good deal of the direw 
in her conntenance;^ whose arms of an heiress are jmned 
with his own; and, by the last, he seems to have been a 
person somewhat fantastic ; for in these he gives as his 
device, a dolphin (in those days called a Swift) twisted 
about an anchor, with this motto, Festina lente. 

There is likewise a seal with the same coat of arms (his 
not joined with his wife's) which the said William com- 
monly made use o^ and this is also now in the possession 
of Godwin Swift above mentioned. 

His eldest son Thomas seems to have been a clergy* 
man before his father's death. He was vicar of Good- 
rich, in Herefordshire, within a mile or two of Ross : he 
had likewise another church living, with about one huo- 
died pounds a year in laud, as I have already mention- 

f 

ed. He built a house on his own land in tlie village of 
Goodrich, which, by the architecture, denotes the builder 
to have been somewhat whimsical and singular, and very 
much toward a projector. The house is above a hun- 
dred years old, and still in good repair, inhabited by a 
tenant of the female line, but tlie landlord, a young gen- 
tleman, lives upon his own estate in Ireland. 

This Thomas was distinguished by his courage, as well 
as his loyalty to King Charles the First, and the suffer- 
ings he underwent for that prince, more than any person 
of his condition in England. Some historians of those 
times relate several particulars of what he acted, and 
•what hardships he underwent for the person and cause of 
that blessed martyred prince. He was plundered by the 
Roundheads six-and-thirty times, some say above fifty. 
He engaged his small estate, and gathered all the money 
he could get, quilted it in his waistcoat, got off to a town 
held for the king, where being asked by the governor, 

* These pictures are etiW preaetved \u ^e family. N. 
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who knew Wm well, " what he could do for his majesty ?^' 
^fr. Swift said, " he would give the king his coat," and 
stripping it off, presented it to the governor ; who observe 
ing it to be worth little, Mr. Swift said, " then take my 
waistcoat :" he bid the governor weigh it in his hand^ 
who, ordering it to be ripped, found it lined with three 
hundred broad pieces of gold, which, as it proved a sea^ 
sonable relief, must be allowed an extraordinary supply 
from a private clergyman with ten children, of a small 
estate, so often plundered, and soon after turned out of 
his livings in the chuixh. 

At another time, being informed that three hundred 
horse of the rebel party intended in a week to pass over 
a certain river, upon an attempt against the cavaliers^ 
Mr. Swift having a head mechanically turned, he con- 
trived certain pieces of iron with three* spikes, whereof 
one must always be with the point upward ; he placed 
them over night in the ford, where he received notice 
that the rebels would pass early the next morning, which 
they accordingly did, and lost two hundred of their men, 
who were drowned or trod to death by the falling of 
their horses, or torn by the spikes. 

His sons, whereof four were settled in Ireland (driven 
thither by their sufferings, and by the death of then: fa- 
ther) related many other passages, which they learned 
either frcmi their father himself, or from what had been 
told them by the most credible persons of Herefordshire, 
and some neighbouring counties; and which some of 
those sons often told to their children ; many of which 
are still remembered, but many more forgot. 

He was deprived of both his church livings sooner 
than most other loyal clei^men, upon account of his 
flupericMT zeal for the king's cause, and his estate seques- 
tered. His preferments, at least that of Goodrich; wero 

* it should he four. S. 
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ghrea l» « faoatkal'ipiot, who scrupled act, howi&?«iV 
to Goafiurai upon tbe mstoatioD, %Dd lived many jaeaR, 
I thiol: Ifll after ibe Bey^kitiqo : I haye seen ssM^y 
pevBoqs at Goodridi, who knew and told me hia name, 
which I cannot maw i'emeoiber. 

The loiKi treasurer Oxibrd iold the dean, tkat be had 
aBKwg hia father's (sir Edward Harley's) papen, seve^ 
rai letters from Mr. Thomas Swift, writ in ihose tiines, 
which he promised to pye to the gnoidsoB, whose life I 
am now writing ; but neyer going to his house in Heie^ 
fordshire while he was treasurer, and the queen s deadi 
happening in three days after his remoyal, the dean went 
to Ireland, and the earl being tried tor his life, and dying 
while the dean was in Ireland, he could ney^ geit them* 

Mr. Thomas Swift died in the year 1656, and in the 
6dd year of his age : his body lies unds^ the altar at 
Goodrich, with a sh(»l insoription. He <tied about two 
years before the return of King Charles the Second, who 
by the recommendation of some prelates had promiaed, 
if eyer God ^ould restcnre him, that he would promote 
Mr. Swift in the church, and otherwise reward his family, 
fmr his extraordinary services and zeal, and persecutions 
in the royal cause : but Mr. Swift's merit died with him- 
self. 

He left ten sons and three or four daughters, most of 
which lived to be nien and women : his eldest son God- 
Tim Swifty of the Inner Temple,* Esq. (so styled by 
Guiilim the herald, in whose book the family is describ- 
ed at large) was I think called to the bar before the res- 
toration. He mariied a relation of the old marchioneas 
of Ormond, and upon that account, as well as bis father's 
loyalty, tlie old duke of Ormond made him iiis attorney 
general In the palatinate of Tipperary. He had fomr 

"^ Of Gray's Ina, not 6t V^^ Vwnw Tt^^le. D. Sf 
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wives, one of nrhich, to the great offence of his family, 
wascdieiress to Adiniral Deane^ vho was one of the re- 
gicides. Godwin left several children, who have all 
estates. He was an ill pleader, but perhaps a ^l2e toa^ 
dexterous in the subtle parts of the law. 

The second son of Mr. Thomas Swtft was called by 
the same name, was bred at Oxford, and took orders. 
He married the eldest daughter of Sir WUUam tPAven" 
oitt, but died young, and left only one son, who was also 
called ThamaSj and is now rector of Putenham in Sur- 
rey. His widow lived long, was extremely poor, and in 
part supported by the famous Dr. South, who had been 
Jier husband's intimate friend. 

The rest of his sons, as far as I can call to mind, were 
Mr. Drydm Swift, called so after the name of his mo- 
ther, who was a near relation to BIr. Dryden the poet, 
WUUam, Jonathan, and Adam, who all lived and died 
in Ireland ; but none of them left male issue except 
Jonathan, who beside a daughter left one son, born seven 
months after his father's death ; of whose life I intend to 
write a few memorials. 

J. S. D. D. and D. of St. P , was the only 

son of Jonathan Swift, who was the seventh or eighth 
son of Mr. Thomas Swift above-mentioned, so eminent 
(ov his loyalty and his sufferings. 

His iiather died young, about two years after his mar- 
riage : he had some employments and agencies ; his death 
was much lamented on account of his reputation ibr kh 
tegrity, with a tolerable good understanding. 

He married Mrs. JbigaU Eru^ of Leicestershire, de- 
scended from the most ancient family of the £rick8, who 
derive thek lineage from Erick the Fcnrester, a great 

* These three words were interliDed in the original, some time after 
it was first written, and were designed by the Doctor to be a jUiC€S 
upon the memory of bis onele. D. S. 

K 3 
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commander, who raised an army to oppose the invaaiofi 
of William the Conqueror, by whom he was ranquished, 
but afterward employed to command that prince's forces,* 
and in his old age retired to his house in Leicestershire, > 
where his family has continued ever since, but declining 
every age, and are now in the condition of very private 
gentlemen.* 

This maniage was on both sides very indiscreet, iot 
his wife brought her husband little or no fortune ; and 
his death happening so suddenly,! before he could mak« 
a suf&cient establishment for his family, his son (not 
then bom) hath often been heard to say, that he felt the 
consequences of that marriage, not only through the 
whole course of his education, but duiing the greatest 
part of his life» 

He was bom in Dublin, on St. Andrew's day ; and 
when he was a year old, an event happened to him that 
seems very unusual; for his nurse, who was a woman of 
Whitehaven, being under an absolute necessity of seeing 
one of her relations, who was then extremely sick, and 
from whom she expected a legacy ; and being extremely 
fond of the infant, she stole him' on shipboard unknown to 
his mother and uncle, and carried him with her to White- 
haven, where he continued for almost three years. For, 
when the matter was discovered, his mother sent orders 
by all means not to hazard a second voyage, till he could 
be better able to bear it. The nurse was so careful of 
him, that before he returned he had learned to ispell ; and 



* The family of Erick, which has produced many eminent men., it 
•still represented by two respectable branches, the Heyridcs of Lein 
cester town, and the Herricks of Beaumanor. Of both these branches, 
distinct pedigrees, and many curious historical anecdotes are gi- 
ven in the ** History of Leicestershire," vol. II. p. 615 ; vol. III.,p. 
148. N. 

f He died at about the a^e of 2K. N. 
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by the tiine that he was five years M he could read an^ 
chapter in the Bible. 

After his return to Ireland, he was sent at six years 
old to the school of Kilkenny, from whence at fourteen 
he was admitted into the university at Dublin ; where by 
the ill treatment of his nearest relations, he was so dis- 
couraged and sunk in his spirits, that he too much neg- 
lected some parts of his academic studies : for which 
he had no great relish by nature, and turned himself to 
reading history and poetry ; so that when the time came 
for takii^ his degree of bachelor, although he had lived 
with great regularity and due observance of the statutes^ 
ho was stopped of his degree for dulncss and insufficicnh 
cy ; and at last hardly admitted in a manner little to hk 
credit, which is called in that college speciaU gratiSU 
And this discreditable mark, as I am told, stands upon 
recwd in their college registry. 

The troubles then breaking out, he went to his mother, 
who lired in Leicester; and after continuing there some 
months, he was received by Sir William Temple, whose 
father had been a great friend to the family, and who 
was now reUred to his house called Moor Park, near 
Famham in Surry, where he continued for about two 
years : for he happened before twenty years old, by a 
surfeit of fruit, to contract a giddiness and coldness of 
stomach, that almost brought him to his grave ; and this 
disorder pursued him» with intermissions of two or three 
years, to the end of his life. Upon this occasion he re- 
turned to Ireland, by advice of physicians, who weakly 
imagined that his native air might be of some use to re- 
6over his healtli, but growing worse, he soon went back 
to Sir William Temple ; with whom, growing into some 
confidence, he was often trusted with matters of great 
importance. King William had a high esteem for Sir 
William Temple by a long acquaintance, while that ^eor- 
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tleman was ambassadoi' and mediator of a general peace 
at Nimeguen. The king soon aft^ his expedition to 
England, visited his old iriend often at Sheen, and took his 
Ibdvice in affairs of greatest consequence. But Sir WU* 
liam Temple, weary of living so near London, and re- 
solving to retire to a more private scene, bought an estate 
near Farnham in Suny, of about lOOL a year, where 
JVIr. Swift accompanied him. 

About that time a bill was l»rought into the house of 
commons for triennial parliaments; against whichi the 
king, who was a stranger to our constitution, was very 
averse, by the advice of some weak people, who persua- 
ded the Earl of Portland, that kiug Charles the First 
lost his crown and life by consenting to pass such a bill. 
The earl, who was a weak man, came down to Mocht 
Park, by his majesty's ordei-s, to have Sir William Tem- 
ple's advice, who said much to show him the mistake. 
But he continued still to advise the king against pass- 
ing the bill. Whereupon Mr. Svrift was sent to Ken- 
sington with the whole account of the matter in wri- 
ting, to convince the king and the earl how ill they were 
informed. He told the earl to whom he was ref<»fTed by 
his majesty (and gave it in writing) that the niiu of king 
Charles the First was not owin^ to his passing the tri- 
ennial bill, which did not hinder him from dissolving any 
parliament, but to the passing another bill, which put it 
out of his power to dissolve the parliament then in beiug 
without the consent of the house. Mr. Swift, who wm 
well versed in English history, although he was then un- 
der twenty-one years old, gave the king a short account 
of the matter, but a more large one to the Earl c^ Port- 
land; but all in vain ; for the king by ill advisers, was 
prevailed upon to reftise passing the bilL^ This was 

* This happened in the year 1€93, when the bill for triennial parli3- 
jnents was r^cted, nolby l^^io^^ \iv)i\. \sy %<t Wqm oC com^on^ 
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ibe first tkne that Mr. Swift had any <;ofiverse witk 
courts, and he told his friends it was the first ind- 
deot that helped to cure him of vani^. The. conse- 
quence of this wrong step in his majegtj was very un- 
happy ; for it put that pmce under a necessity of intro- 
ducing those people called vhigs into power and employ- 
ments in order to pacify them. For, although it be held 
a part of the king's prerogative to refuse passmg a biO* 
yet the learned in the law think otherwise, from that 
expression used at the coronation, wherein the prince 
obliges himself to cmisent to all laws, quas vulgus 
elegerit. 

Mr. Swift lived with hun (Sir William Temple) some 

time, but resolving to settle-hknself in some way of liv- 

iog, was inclined to take orders. However, although his 

fortune was very small, he had a scruple of entering into 

the diurch merely fcnr support, and Sir'William Temple 

then being master of the rolls in Ireland, offered him an 

employ of about 120/. a year in that office; whereupon 

Mr. Swift told him, that since he had now an oppcnrtunity 

of living without being driven into the church for a 

maintenance, he was recommended to the Lord Capel, 

then lord deputy, who gave him a prdi)end in the north, 

worth about lOOZ. a year, of which growing weary in a 

few months, he returned to England, resigned his living 

in favour of a friend, and continued in Sir William 

Temple's house till the death of that great man, who^ 

That bill was^tilu^, '* An Act for the fVequent calling and meet- 
ing of parliament:" it was passed by the lords, Dec. 8, 1683; and re- 
jected by the lower house, Dec. 22. The mistake seems to have ari- 
sen horn **An Act tonching free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
ment ;" which passed the commons, Dec. 4, 1693; was agreed to hy 
the lords, Jan. 5 ; and the royal assent withheld, in the usual phrase 
ef Le Roy s^avisera, Jan. 25; yet Bp. Buraet has said, this latter IgffO 
was ** rejected by the lonK*' N. 
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begide a le^cj, left him the care and trust and advai^ 
tage of publishing his posthumous writings. 

Upon this event Mr. Swift removed to London, and 
applied by petition to King William, upon* the claim of 
a promise his magesty had made to Sir William Temple, 
that he would give Mr. Swift a prebend of Canterbury 
CMT Westminster. The Earl of Rumney,* who professed 
much friendship for him, promised to second his petition; 
but as he was an old, vicious, illiterate rake, without 
any sense of truth or honour, said not a word to the 
king. And Mr. Swift, after long attendance in vain, 
thought it better to comply with an invitation given him 
by the Earl of Berkeley to attend him to Ireland, as his 
chaplain and. private secretary; his lordship having 
been appointed one of the lords justices of that king- 
dom. He attended his lordship, who landed near Wa- 
terford, and Mr. Swift acted as secretary during the 
whole journey to Dublin. But another person had so 
insinuated himself into the earl's favour, by telling him 
that the post of secretary was not proper for a clergy- 
man, nor would be of any advantage to one, who only 
aimed at church preferments ; that his lordship, after a 
poor apology, gave that office to the other. 

In some months the deanery of Derry fell vacant ; and 
it was the Earl of Berkeley's turn to dispose of it Yet 
things were so ordered, that the secretary having re- 
ceived a bribe, the deaneiy was disposed of to another, 
and Mr. Swift was put off with some other church liv- 
ings not worth above a third part of thitt ridi deaneiy; 
and at this present not a sixth. The excuse pretended 
was his being too young, although he was then thirty 
yeai-s old. 

* Swift has here given us an idea of Lord Romney'g character itt 
B few bitter words; but soifle allowance is, in candour, to be made 
ibr the disordered spleeft oC \]ki<^m\\,QT^ QtL^^&sM^^tQvokiiig occa- 
inoo. iV. 
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Certificate of Dr, SwiJVs Degree; taken at Dublin, and 

sent to Oxford.* 

" Omnibus quorum interest salutem. Nos praeposi- 
tus sociique seniores Collegii Sacro-sanctae et Individuae 
Trinitatis juxta Dublin, testamur Jonathan Swift, die 
decimo quinto Februarii 1685, gradum baccalaureatds 
in artibus suscepisse, praestito prius fidelitatis erga regiam 
majestatem jui-araento. Quod de predict© testimonium, 
subscriptis singulorum nomiuibus et collegii sigillo quo 
in hisce utimui*, confirmandum curavimus. Datum die 
tertio Maii, 1 092. 

Robert Hufitington, Pnepos. L. S. 

St George Ashe. 

Richard Header, 

George Brorvn. 

Benjandn Scroggs. 

Quibus in venerabili congregatione magistrorum re- 
gentium 1 4 die Junii, 1 692, habitsl publicatis Jonathan 
Swift (gratia prius petita et concessit) ad eundem gra* 
dum, statum, et dignitatem, admissus fuit apud Oxoniea* 
ses, quibus insignitus erat apud suos Dublinienses. 

10 Nov. 1753. 

Vera copia, Jonathan Smft, M. A. - 

Ric. Rawlinson. Hart Hall, July 5, 1692. 

* Extracted from the congregation book by the Rev. Mr, Fran- 
cis Wise, R D. keeper of the archives of the University of Oxford, 
and F. S. A. communicated by Richard Rawlinson, I1.L.D. and 
F. R. et Ant. S. V. P. 
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lab. Cmvocai. ah armo 1683 ad ami. 1693. 

4 Julii, 1692. Whereas Thomas Swift, a complete 
Bachelor of Arts of the university of Dublin and now 
of Baliol, has been incorporated and admitted to the 
same degree in the university, since which time he hath 
perfcnrmed all the exercises required by the statutes for 
the taking the degree of Master of Arts, saving only 
that of determiniog in Lent, which he humbly prajs 
may by the favour of the University be dispensed with, 
in regai'd the exercise cannot be done at this time of the 
year, and it will be of some concern to him to be admit- 
ted to be a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
this term : And whereas Jonathan Swift, a complete 
Bachelor of Arts in t^ university of Dublin, and now 
of Hart Hall, being under the same circumstances, and 
petitioniug for the same favour : We, according to the 
power of the 'Chancellor delegated to us in that behalf 
do hereby give our consent, that both their requests be 
communicated to the Heads of Houses, and fHnopoeed ia 
Convocation. Given under our hands and seals due 
[fourth day] of July, 1692. 

Jonathan £dwards, \lcecauc. 

Fitzherbert Adams, 

Ha. Batbui'st. 
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TlN the name of GOD, Amen. I, Jonathan Swift, 
doctor iu divinity, and Dean of the cathedral church of 
St Patrick, Dublin, being at this present of sound mind, 
although weak in body, do here make my last will and 
testament, hereby revoking all my former wills. 

Imprimis. I bequeath my soul to God (iu humble 
bq>e8 of his mercy tlurougfa Jesus Christ) and my body 
lothe earth. And I desire that my body may be buried 
in the great aisle of the said cathedral, on the south 
ode, under the pillar next to the monument of primate 
Nvxaeem Mai-sh, three days after my decease, as furi- 
vaidy M poiriUe, and at twelve o'clock at night, and 
Ihat a black marble of feet square^ and 

seveii feet from the ground, fixed to the wall, may be 
erected, with the following insoiption in large letters, 
idee{^ cut, and strongly gilded.^ 

Item : I give and bequeath to my executinrs, all my 
woridly substance, of what nature or kind soever (ex* 
cept such part thereof as is herein after particularly de- 
vised) for the following uses and purposes, that is to say, 
to the intent that they, or the survivors oi* survivor of 
them, his executors, or administrators, as soon as conve- 
niently may be after my death, shall turn it all into ready 
money, and lay out the same in purdiasing lands of in- 
heritance in fee simple, situate in any province in Ire- 
land, except Connaught, but as near to the city of 
Dublin as conveniently can be found, and not incum- 
JMred with, or subject to any leases for lives renewable, 

* $M the apHaph in vol. I. p, 917. 
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or any terms, for years longer than thirty-one : and I dc* 
sire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds sterling, out 
of the annual profits of such lands, when purchased, and 
out of the yeai'ly income of my said fortune, devised to 
my executors, as aforesaid, until such pui-chase shall be 
made, shall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of the city of 
Dublin, spinster, during her life, by two equal half-year^ 
payments, on the feasts of All Saints, and St. Philip and 
St. Jacob, the fii'st payment to be made on such of the 
said feasts as shaU happen next after my death. And 
that the residue of the yearly profits of the said landa, 
when piut^hased, and until such purchase be made, the resi- 
due of the yearly income and interest of my said fortuioe 
devised as aforesaid, to my executors, shall be laid out ia 
purchasing a piece of land situate near Dr. ^teeyens's 
hospital, or, if it cannot be tliere had, somewhere in or 
near the city of Dublin, large enough for the purposes 
herein after mentioned, and in building thereon an hospi- 
tal large enough for the reception of as many idiots and 
lunatics as the annual income of the said lands and 
worldly substance shall be sufficient to maintain : and, I 
desure that the said hospital may be called St Patrick's 
Hospital, and may be built in such a manner, that an- 
other building may be added unto it, in case the endow- 
ment thereof shall be enlarged ; so that the additional 
building may make the whole edifice regular and couh 
plete. And my farther wiU and desire is, that when 
the said hospital shall be built, the whole yearly income 
of the said lands and estate shall, for ever after, be laid 
out in providing victuals, clothing, medicines, attend- 
ance, and all other necessaries for such idiots and lu- 
natics, as shall be received into the same; and in re- 
pairing and enlai'ging the building from time to time, 
as there may be occasion. And, if a sufficient nuni- 
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ber of idiots and lunatics cannot readily be found, I 
desire that incurables may be taken into tlie said 
hospital to supply such deficiency : but, that no per- 
son shall be admitted into it, that labours under any 
infectious disease: and that all such idiots, lunatics, 
and incurables, as shall be received into the said hos- 
pital shall constantly live and reside therein, as -well 
in the night as in the day; and that the salaries of 
agents, receivers, officers, servants, and attendants, to 
be employed in tlie business of the said hospital, shall not 
in the whole exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly in- 
come, or revenue thereof. And I farther desire, that my 
executors, the survivors or survivor of them, or the 
heirs of such, shall not have power to demise any part 
of the said lands so to be purchased as aforesaid, but with 
consent of the lord primate, the lord liigh chancellor, the 
lord archbishop of Dublin, tlie Dean of Christchurch, 
the Dean of St. Patrick's, the physician to the state, and 
the surgeon general, all for the time being, or the greater 
part of them, under their hands in writing ; and that no 
leases of any part of the said lands shall ever be made 
other than leases for years not exceeding tliirty-one, in 
possession, and not in reversion or remainder, and not 
dispunishable of waste, whereon shall be reserved the 
best and most improved rents, that can reasonably and 
moderately, without racking tlie tenants, be gotten for 
the same, witliout fine. Pi-ovided always, and it is my will 
and earnest desire, that no lease of any part of the said 
lands, so to be purchased as aforesaid, shaU ever be 
made to, or in trust for, any person any way concerned in 
the execution of this trust, or to, or in tiiist for, any per- 
son any waj; related or allied, either by consanguinity or 
affinity, to any of the persons who shall at that time be 
concerned in tlie execution of this trust : and that, if 
any leases shall happen to be made contrary to my in- 
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tentioD above expi-eseed, the same shall be utterly Toid 
and of no efTect And, I farther desire until the chaiter 
herein after mentioned be obtained, my executors, or the 
survivor or survivors of them, his heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall not act in the execution of tiiis trust, 
but with the consent and approbation of the said seven 
additional trustees, or the greater part of them, under 
Uieir hands in writing, and shall, n^ith such coosent and 
approbation as aforesaid, have power from time to tim^ 
to make rules, orders, and regulations^ for the govern- 
ment and direction of the said hospital. And I make it 
ray request to my said executors, that they may in cod- 
vcnient time, ^pply to his majesty for a charter to ino(V- 
porate them, or such of them as shall be then living, 0id 
the said additional trustees, for the better management 
and conduct of this charity, with a power to purcbue 
lands ; and to supply by election, such vacancies hap- 
pening in the corporation, as shall not be supplied bf 
succession, and such other powers as maybe thought ex- 
pedient for the due execution of this trust, according t» 
my intention herein before expressed. And, when sock ^ 
charter shall be obtained, I desire that my executorB, or 
the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs of such 
survivor, may convey, to the use of such corporation, iP 
fee simple, for the purposes aforesaid, all such lands and 
tenements, as shall be purchased in manner, above meo- 
tioned. Provided always, and it is my will and inteotioO) 
that my executors, until the said charter, and afterward 
the corporation, to be hereby incorporated, shall oat of 
the yearly profits of the said lands when purchased, and 
out of the yearly income of my said fortune devised to 
my executors as aforesaid, until such purchase be made^ 
have power to reimburse themselves for all such sums of 
their own money, as they shall necessarily expend in the 
arecntion of tbi:&\xusX. Kxidth.^.l^ until the said charter 
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beobialned, all acts which shall at any time be done in 
the execudcMi ci this trust by the greater part of my ex- 
ecutors then Hying, with tlie consent of the greater part 
of the said additional trustees under their hands in 
writing, shall be as valid and effectual, as if all my ex- 
eeutms had concurred in the same. 

Item : Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the 
tidies of the parish of Effemock, near Tiim, in tlie coun- 
ty of Meath, for two hundred and sixty pounds sterling : 
I bequeath the said tithes to the vicars of Laracor, for 
die' time being, that is to say, so long as the present epifr- 
copal religion shall continue to be the national established 
faith and profession in this kingdom : but, whenever any 
oAer form of Christian Religion shall become the estab- 
lidied faith in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes of £f- 
femock to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to the poor 
of the said parish of Laracor, by a weekly proportion, 
aod by such other officers as may then have the power 
of distributing charities to the poor of the said parish, 
while Christianity under any shape shall be tolerated 
among US| still excepting professed jews, atheists, and in- 
fidels. 

Item : Whereas I have some leases of certain houses 

I 

ID Kevin's-sti-eet, near the deaneiy-house, built upon the 
dean's ground, and one other house now inliabited by 
Henry Land in Deanery-lane, alias Mitre alley, some of 
which leases are let for fortj'-one years, or forty at least, 
and not yet half expu'ed, I bequeath to Mrs. Martha 
Whiteway, my lease or leases of the said houses; I also 
bequeath to the said Martha, my lease of forty years, of 
Goodman's Holding, for wliich I receive ten pounds ;?fr 
annum; which are two houses or more lately built; I 
bequeath also to the said Martha, the sum of tliree hun- 
dred pound sterling, to be paid her by my executors oat 
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of my ready money, or bank bills, immediately after my 
death, as soon as the executors meet. I leave mcwreover, 
to the said Martha, my repeating gold watch, my yellow 
tortoise-fihell snufF box, and her choice of four gold ring% 
out of seven which I now possess. 

Itein: I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harnsofli 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch made 
by Quaxe, to whom also I give my Japan writing dedc, 
bestowed to me by my lady Worsley, my square tortoise- 
shell snuff-box, richly lined and inlaid with gold, ^en 
to me by the right honourable Henrietta, now countess* of 
Oxford, and the seal with a pegasus, given to me by the 
countess of Granville. 

Item: I bequeath to Mr. Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest 
son of the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an attor- 
ney, the sum of sixty pounds, as also five pounds to be 
laid out in the purchase of such law books as the honour 
able Mr. Justice Lindsay, Mr. Stannard, or JMr. M'Att- 
lay shall judge proper for him 

liein : I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngest 
son of the said Martha, m ho is to be brought up a 8U^ 
geon, the sum of one hundred pounds, in order to qualify 
him for a surgeon, but under the direction of his mo- 
ther : which said sum of one hundred pounds is to be 
paid to Mrs. Wliiteway, in behalf of her said son John, 
out of the arrears which shall be due to me from my 
church livings (except those of the deaneiy tithes, which 
are now let to the Rev. Doctor Wilson) as soon as the 
said arrears can be paid to my executors. I also lenye 
the said John five pounds to be laid out in buying such 
physical or chhiirgical books, as Dr. Grattan and Mr. 
Nichols shall think fit for him. 

Item : I bequeath to Mre. Ann Ridgeway, now in my 
fHpaily, tlie profits of the lease of two houses, let to John 
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Cownly, for forty years, of wMch only eight or nine are 
expired, for 'which the said Cownly payeth me nine 
pounds sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the 
said Anne, the sum of one hundred pounds sterling, to be 
paid her by ray executors in six weeks after my decease, 
out of whatever money or bank bills I may possess when 
I die ; as also tluee gold rings, the remainder of the seven 
above-mentioned, after Mrs. Whiteway hath made hxdt 
choice of four : and all my small pieces of plate not ex* 
ceeding in weight one ounce and one third part of an 
ounce. 

Item : 1 bequeath to my dearest fiiend Alexander Pope^ 
of Twickenham, Esq. my picture in miniature, drawn by 
Zinck, of Robert late Earl of Oxford. 

Item : 1 leave to Edward, now Earl of Oxford, my 
seal of Julius Caesar, as also another seal, supposed to be 
a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, and set in 
gold ; both which I choose to bestow to the said earl, 
because they belonged to her late most excellent majesty, 
Queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and truly pious 
memory, the real nursing mother of her kingdoms. 

Item : 1 leave to the Reverend Mr. James Stopford, 
vicar of Finglass, my picture of King Charles the First, 
drawn by Vandyck, which was given to me by the said 
James ; also^ my large picture of birds, which was given 
to me by Thomas, Earl of Pembroke. 

hem: I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Robert Grat- 
tau, prebendary of St. Audoen's, my gold bottlescrew, 
which he gave me, and my strong box, on condition of 
his giving the sole use of the said box to his brother, Dr. 
James Grattan, during the life of the said doctor, who 
hath more occasion for it, and the second best beaver hat 
I shall die possessed of. 

Item : I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of 
Clonmethan, my silver box, in which the &^^^<(SV£l ^S.^<i. 
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city of Cork was presented to me ; in which I desire the 
said John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called 
pigtail. 

Item : I bequeath all my horses and mares to the Rer* 
Mr. John Jackson, vicar of Santry, together with all my 
horse furniture : lamenting that I had not credit enough 
with any chief governor (since the change of times) to get 
some additional church preferment for so virtuous and 
worthy a gentleman. I also leave him my third best 
beaver hat. 

Item : I bequeath to the Reverend Dr. Francis Wil- 
son, the works of Plato, in three folio volumes ; the earl 
of Clarendon's History, in three folio volumes, and ray 
best Bible ; together with thirteen small Persian pictures^ 
in the drawing-room, and the small silver tankard given 
to me by the contribution of some iriends, whose names 
are engraved at the bottom of the said tankard. 

Item : I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery, the enamelled 
silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, given to me 
by his excellent lady ; and the half-length picture of the 
late Countess of Orkney in the drawing-room. 

Item: I bequeath to Alexander M'Aulay, Esq. the 
gold box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin was 
presented to me, as a testimony of the esteem and love I 
have for him, on account of his great learning, fine natural 
parts, unaffected piety and benevolence, and his truly 
honourable zeal in defence of the legal lights of the cleri- 
]jy, in opposition to all their unprovoked oppressor. 

Item : I bequeath to Deane Swift, Esq. my lai^e silver 
standish, consisting of a laige silver plate, an ink-pot, a 
sand-bo3^ and bell of the same metal. 

Item : I bequeath to Mi-s. Mary Barber, the medal of 
Ctueen Anne and Prince George, which she formerly gave 
me. 
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Item : I leave to the Reverend Mr. John Worrall, my 
best beaver hat. 

Item: I bequeath to the Reverend Dr. Patrick Dela- 
ny, my medal of Queen Anne, in silver, and on the re- 
verse, the bishops of England kneeling before her most 
sacred majesty. 

Item : I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. James King, 
prebendaiy of Tipper, my large gilded medal of King 
Charles the First, and on the reverse, a crown of martyr- 
dom with other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that 
if any of the abovcnamed legatees ^ould die before me, 
that then, and in that case, tiie respective legacies lo thera 
bequeathed, shall revert to myself, and become again 
subject to my disposal. 

Item : Whereas I have the lease of a field in trust for 
me, commonly called the Vineyard, let to the Reverend 
Dr. Francis Corl^t, and the tnist declared by the said 
doctw ; the said field, with some land on this side of the 
road, making in all about three acres,, for which I pay 
yearly to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick's ****. 

Whereas I have built a strong wall round the said 
piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the 
souUi aspect with brick, which cost me above six hundred 
pounds sterling : and, likewise, another piece of groimd 
as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoining the buiial place, 
called the Cabbage-garden, now tenanted by William 
White, gardener : my will is, that the ground enclosed by 
the great wall may be sold for the remainder of the lease, 
at the highest price my jcecutorscan get for it, in belief 
and hopes that the said price will exceed three hundred 
pounds, at the lowest value : for which my successor in 
the deanery shall have the first refusal ; and, it is my 
earnest desire, that the succeeding deans and chaptei-s 
may preserve the said vineyard and piece of land adjoin- 
ing where the said White now liveft^ w ^ VaX^ ^^•k^'^ 
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in the hands of the succeeding deans durhig their office, 
by each dean lessening one-fourth of the purchase money 
to each succeeding dean, and for no m<Mre than the pre- 
sent rent. 

^nd I appoint the honourable Robert Lindsay, one of 
the judges of the court of common pleas ; Heniy Singleton, 
Esq. prune sei^eant to his majesty ; the Reverend Dr. 
Patrick Delan j, chancellor of St. Patrick's ; the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Wilson, prebendary of Kilmacktolway ; Ea- 
ton Stannai'd, Esq. recorder of the city of Dublin ; the 
Rev. Mr. Robert Grattan, prebendary of St. Audoen's; 
the Rev. Mr. John Grattan, prebendary of Clonmethan ; 
the Rev. Mr. James Stopford, vicar of Finglass; the 
Rev. Mr. James King, prebendary of Tipper; and Alex- 
ander M'Aulay, Esq. my executors. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, and published and declared this as my last Will and 
Testament, this third day of May, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Signed^ sealed, and pubUshedj by the above named 
Jonathan Swift, in Presence of Us, who 
have subscribed our Names in his Present^. 

Jo. Wynne. 

Jo. Rochfort. 

William Dunkin. 
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CHARACTER 

OF 

DOCTOR SWIFT, 

AFTER HIS DEATH. 



October 31, 1745. 

On Saturday last, died, at the deanery 

house in Kevin-street, 

The Rev. JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. 

Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin : 

Tlie greatcHt gcnhto^ tl>at th ki i ^er pwhapg aoy other age 

or nation ever produced. 

His indefatigable application to study in his earlier 

days, induced a total deprivation of his 

nndei-standing, in which state he has 

continued for some years past 

His writings. 

Which must be admired as long as the English 

language continues to be understood, 

Are remarkable for a vein of wit and humour. 

Which runs through the whole of them without 

exception, and which is not to be met with 

in those of any other author. 

His satire, though poignant, was intended rather to 

reform than ridicule ; 
His manner was ever easy and natural ; 
His thoughts new and pleasing; 
His style chaste axid\{0%dEi!^\, 
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Kis Terse smooth and flowing. 

In his private character he was no less excellent : 

His conversation was always pleasant and agi-eeable.; 

He was pious without hypocrisy, 

Virtuous without austerity, 

And beneficent without ostentation. 

As he loved his country, 

So he was ever watchful of its interest, 

And zealous to promote it. 

No wonder then, 

That with these qualifications and endowments, 

He became the delight of his countrymen, 

And the admiration of foreigners. 

In short, it may with justice be said^ 

That he was a gieat and good man, 

Aq honoiu* to his €oimtry» and to human natuve. 
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OF 

SWIFT'S WRITINGS, 
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When Swlft is considered as an author, it is just to 
estimate his powers by their eflfects. In the reign of 
Q^ieen Anne he turned the stream of popularity against 
the whigs, and must be confessed to have dictated for a 
time the political opinions of the English nation. In the 
succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from plunder and 
oppression; and showed that wit, confederated with 
truth, had such force as authority was unable to resist. 
He said truly of himself, that Ireland " was his debtor." 
It was from the time when he first began to patronize the 
Irish, that they may date their riches and prosperity. 
He taught them first to know their own interest, their 
weight, and their strength, and gave them spirit to assert 
that equality with tlieir fellow-subjects, to which they 
have ever since been making vigorous advances, and to 
claim those rights which they have at last established. 
Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their bene- 
factor; for they reverenced him as a guardian, and 
obeyed him as a dictator. 

In hi# works he has given very different specimens 
both of sentiments and expression. His ^ Tale of a 
Tub" has little resemblance to his other pieces. It ex- 
hibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copiousness 
itf images^ aiujl viTacity of ^ctioOk «at.\v ^ Yl<^ ^^vxfv^i^ 
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never possessed or never exerted. It is of a mode so 
distinct and peculiar, that it must be considered by it- 
self; what is tiiie of that, is not true of any thing else 
which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of easy 
language, whidi rather trickles than flows. His delight 
was in simplicity. That he has in his works no meta- 
phor, as has been said, is not true ; but his few meta> 
phot's seem to be received rather by necessity than 
choice. He studied purity; and though perhaps all his 
strictures are not exact, yet it is not often that solecisms 
can be found ; and whoever depends on his authority 
may generally conclude himself safe. His sentences 
are never too much dilated or contracted ; and it will 
not be easy to find any embarrassment in the complica- 
tion of his clauses, any inconsequence in his connexions, 
or abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts, which are 
never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, or 
vaiiegated by far sought learning. He pays no court 
to the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor admira- 
tion; he always understands himself; and his readers al- 
ways understand him : the pemser of Swift wants little 
previous knowledge ; it will be su£&clent that he is ac- 
quainted with common words and common things ; he is 
neither requu'ed to mount elevations, nor to explore pro- 
fundities ; his passage is always on a level, along solid 
ground, ivithout asperities, without obstniction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desii'e to attain, and for having attained he de- 
serves praise. For purposes merely didactic, when 
tomething is to be told that was not known before, it is 
the best mode ; but against that inattention by which 
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knoum truths are suffered to lie neglected, it makes no 
provision ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he -was associated with the 
whigs; but he deserted them when they deserted their 
principles, yet without running into the contrary ex- 
treme; he continued throughout his life to retain the 
disposition which he assigns to the '' Church of Eng- 
land man," of thinking commonly with the whigs of the 
state, and with the tories of the church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired 
the prosperity, and maintained the honour, of the cler- 
gy ; of the dissenters he did not wish to infnnge the to- 
leration, but he opposed their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He ma- 
naged the revenues c^ his church with exact economy; 
and it is said by Delany, that more money was, under 
his direction, laid out in repairs, than had ever been in 
the same time since its first erection. Of his choir he 
was eminently careful ; and, though he neither loved nor 
understood music, took care that all the singerd were 
well qualified, admitting none without the testimony of 
skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly com- 
mumon, and disttibuted the sacramental elements in the 
most solemn and devout manner with his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached commonly in 
his turn, and attended the evening anthem, that it might 
not be negligently performed. 

He read the service " rather with a strong, nervotu 
roice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp 
and high toned, rather than harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to excel 
in preaching; but complained, that, from the time of his 
political controversies, ^ he could only preach pam- 

j^hlets." This censure of himaeVS^ VL *^<di!gs^<^\2X\^ ^ttS6^ 
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from those sermons whkb have been pniated, was unrear 
sonably severe. 

The suspicions of his inreligion in*oceeded in a great 
measure icom his dread of hypocrisy ; instead of wisb- 
ing to seem better, he delighted in seeming worse than 
he was. He went in London to early prayers, lest he 
should be seen at church ; he read prayers to his ser» 
vants every mornipg with such dexterous secrecy, that 
Dr. Delany was six months in his house befcnre he knew 
it. He was not only careful to hide the good which he 
did; but willingly incurred the suspicion of evil which 
he did not He forgot what himself had formerly as- 
serted, that hypocrisy is less mischievous than open im- 
piety. Dr. Delany, with aU his zeal for his honour, has 
justly condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations. 
He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, though he 
washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, did not look 
olear. He had a countenance sour and severe, which 
he seldom softened by any appearance of gayety. He 
stubbornly resisted any tendency to laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ;. and a man 
of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of minute at^ 
tention which his works discover, must have been a ma» 
ter that few could bear. That he was disposed to do his 
servants good, on important occasions, is no great miti^ 
gation; benefaction can be but rare, and tyrannic pee- 
rishness is perpetual. He did not spare the servants of 
others. Once, when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he said of one that waited in the room, '^ That 
man has, since we sat down to the table, committed fi& 
teen faults." What the faults were, Lord Orrery, from 
whom I heard the story, had not been attentive enough. 
io discover. My number may perhaps not be exact. 
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In his economy he practiBed a peculiar and offenave 
parsioionj, without disguise or apology, '^:17he practice 
of saving being once necessary) became Kr^bitual, and 
grew first ridiculous, and at last detestable. But hia 
avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was never 
suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He was frugal by 
inclination, but liberal by principle ; and if the purpose 
to which he destined his little accumulations be remem- 
bered, with his distribution of occarional charity, it will 
perhaps appear, that he only liked one mode of expense 
better than another, and saved merely that he might have 
something to give. He did not grow ridi by injuring 
his successors, but left both Laracor and the deanery 
more valuable than he found them. With all this talk 
of his covetousness and generosity, it should be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich. The revenue of his 
deanery was not much more than seven hundred a 
year. 

His beneficence was not graced with tenderness or ci- 
Tility ; he relieved without pity, and assisted without 
kindness ; so that those who were fed by him could hard- 
ly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a 
fime, and therefore always stored hb pocket with coins 
of different value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner 
peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering, that 
singulaiity, as it implies a contempt of the general prac- 
tice, 18 a kiDfd of defiance which justly provokes the hos- 
tility of ridicule; he, therefore, who indulges peculiar 
habits, is worse than others, if he be not better. 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his dis- 
position to petulance and sarcasm, and thought himself 
injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the freedom 

ctf his censures, or the petulance ^i Vq& ^s^tiiK^^s^ ^-^ 
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gented or repressed. He predomiaated over bis €ompa- 
nioos with very high asceodency, and probably would 
bear none over whom he could not predominate. To 
^ve him advice was, in the style of his friend Delany, 
^ to venture to speak to him." This customary supe- 
riority soon grew too delicate for truth ; and Swift, with 
all his penetration, allowed himself to be delighted with 
low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a style 
of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. This 
authoritative and magisterial language he expected to be 
received as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; but he ap- 
parently flattered his own arrogance by an assumed im- 
periousness, in which he was ironical only to the resent* 
ful, and to the submissive sufficiently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted in do* 
ing what he knew himself to do well; he was therefore 
captivated by the respectful silence of a steady listener, 
and told the same tales too often. 

He did' not, however, claim tlie right of talking alone ; 
for it was his rule, wfien he had spoken a minute, to 
give room by a pause for any other speaker. Of 
time, on all occasions, he was an exact computer, and 
knew the minutes required to every common opera- 
tion. 

It may be justly supposed that tliere was in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his letters, aa 
alTectation of familiarity with the great, an ambition of 
momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the neglect 
of those ceremonies which custom has established as the 
bairiers between one order of society and another. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself and his admi- 
rers temied greatness of soul. But a great mind dis- 
dains to hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore never 
murps what a lawful e\a\m%nlm^7 V;dk& «Ni vj . Hft that: 
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encroaches on another's di^it74 puts himself in his pow- 
er ; he is either repelled with helpless indignity, or en- 
dured by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his letters can 
be supposed to alTord any eyidence, he was not a man to 
be either loved <»r envied. He seems to have wasted 
life in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride, and the 
languishment of unsatisfied desire. He is querulous and 
fastidious, arrogant and malignant; he scarcely speaks 
of himself but with indignant lamentations, or of others 
but with insolent superiority when he is gay, and with 
angry contempt when he is gloomy. From the letters 
that passed between him and Pope it might be inferred 
that they, with Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all 
the understanding and virtue of mankind; that their 
merits filled the world; or that there was no hope of 
more. They show the age involved in darkness, and 
shade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, he 
might be allowed to regret for a time the interception of 
his views, the extinction of his hopes, and his ejection ' 
fi-om gay scenes, important employment, and splendid 
friendships ; but when time had enabled reason to pre- 
vail over vexation, the complaints, ^hich at first were 
natural, became ridiculous because they were useless. 
But querutousness was now grown habitual, and he cri- 
ed out when he probably had ceased to feel. His re- 
iterated waitings persuaded Bolingbroke that he was 
really willing to quit his deanery for an English parish ; 
and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which was re- 
jected ; and Swift still retained the pleasure of complaiiN 
ing. 

The ^atest difficulty that occurs, in analy^ng his 
character, is to discover by what depravity of intellect 
he took delight in revolving \d<^^ix^m^\fiL^^S^afiKfl^ 
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every other mind shrinks "with disgust. The ideas of 
pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the imagina- 
tion ; but what has disease, deformity, and filth, upon 
which the thoughts can be allured to dwell ? Delany is 
willing to think, that Swift's mind was not much tainted 
with this gross corruption before his long visit to Pope^ 
He does not consider how he degrades bis hero, by ma* 
king him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable to 
the malignant influence of an ascendant mind. But the 
truth is, that Gulliver had described his Taboos before 
the visit; and he that had formed those images had nth 
thing filthy to learn. 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not nrach 
upon which the critic can exercise his powers. They 
are often humorous, almost always light, and have the 
qualities which recommend such compositions, easiness 
and gayety. They are, for the most part, what their 
author intended. The diction is correct, the numbers 
are smooth, and the rhymes exact. There seldom occurs 
a hard laboured expression, or a redundant epithet ; all 
his verses exemplify his own definition of a good st;yle^ 
they consist of " proper words in proper places." 

To divide this collection into classes, and show how 
some pieces are gi'oss, and some are trifling, would be to 
tell the reader what he knows already, and to find faults 
of which the author could not be ignorant, who certain- 
ly wrote not often to his jiidgifient, but his humour. 

It was said, in a preface to one of tlie Irish editions, 
that Swift had never been known to take a single 
thought from any writer, ancient or modem. This is not ' 
literally true ; but perhaps no writer can easilt be 

FOUND THAT HAS BORROWED SO LITTLE, OB THAT, Iff 

ALL HIS EXCELLENCIES AND ALL HIS DEFECTS, HAS SO 

WELL MAINTAINED HU CTiIlIM TO BE CONSIDERED A» 
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jlHE principal charges that are stated as affecting the 
character of Swift are as follows. His want of beneyolence« 
his impiety, and his treatment of Stella and Vanessa. 
To these I shall reply in the order in which they are 
here stated* It will however be necessary, before I pro- 
ceed on the subject of these charges, to take a transient 
survey of those writers from whose reports the public- 
have formed their ideas of this illustrious man. His bi- 
c^aphers were four in number ; Orrery, Hawkesworth, 
Johnson, and Sheridan : for as to Dr. Delany, Deane 
Swift, Esq. and Mi's. Pilkiugton, they come under a dif- 
ferent description. 

How far the biographers of Swift adhered to truths 
were uninfluenced by prejudice, or were possessed of ixK 
formation, shall now be inquiced. 

The first in order is Lord Orrery. As, during the. 
life of Swift, this man was the most assiduous of his visi- 
tors, and the most servile of his flatterers, when the me- 
moirs of the illustrious Dean were announced as coming 
from the pen of Orrery, expectation waited the appear- 
ance of unlimited panegyric. Great was the disappoint- 
me^t of the world, when a libel, replete with .the most 
ungenerous^ themost unmedied «£/»a»d^^\^ ^^^s^ "^a^i 
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od\j tribute bis lordship offered to the memory of de- 
parted worth. To see the hand of friendship planting 
a thorn at the grave it ought to have decorated with 
roses, excited the indignation of the good, and the won- 
der of the bad. 

On a conduct so repugnant to honour and to justice, 
and for which no cause but the general depravity of 
weak minds has hitherto been assigned, the following 
anecdote will perhaps throw some light Lord Orrery 
having one day gained admission to Swift's library, dis- 
covered a letter of his own, written several years before, 
lying still unopened, and on which Swift had written, 
^ This will keep cold." As in a publication of this kind, 
authenticity is of the utmost importance, I shaU ti) this, 
as to every other anecdote, add the name of my informer. 
The story which I have just communicated, was rela- 
ted to me by the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, prebendary of 
Canterbury, and son of the late bishop of Cloyne. Were 
any additional authority necessary to procure it credit, 
I could add, that the story was also related to me by the 
late archbishop of Tuam, who thought, as I do, that it 
flilly accounts for the malignity that dictated, and the 
treachery tliat blackens every page of Lord Orrery's 
publication. While the sanction of Swift could support 
his lordship's ill-founded claims to genius, boundless was 
the respect which he professed to entertain for his litera- 
ry patron ; but when the venerable pile was mouldering 
in the dust, the right honourable biographer erected on 
the ruins a temple to perfidy ; and though he had not 
even the courage of the 9S8 to insult the dying lion, yet, 
monster like, he preyed upon the carcase. I shall con- 
elude my observations on his lordship's performance, by 
saying, that though he possessed the amplest means of 
^formation, he has ^vew \he "public a work equally de« 
ffcieat in matter and m troAu 
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Althoiigb, after what I have said, to draw Lord Or* 
perj's diaracter is hai-dly necessaiy ; yet, as he once had 
a sort of literary reputation, the opinion delivered of him 
by the celebrated bishop of Cloyne may possibly be 
thought woith preserving. It was as follows; "My 
Lord Orrery would be a man of genius if he knew how 
to set about it." 

Dr. Hawkesworth is the next of .Swift's biographers 
that occurs. For the task he undertook his talents were 
fuUy equal ; and the period at which he wrote was friend- 
ly to impartiality. Swift had now been dead some years ; 
and Hawkesworth was the first man from whom the public 
0ould expect a totally unprejudiced account of his life. 
To Hawkesworth, except as a writer. Swift was wholly 
unknown. His miilh had never enlivened the faouxs, nor 
kad his satire embittered the repose, of him who was 
DOW to be his biographer; circumstances these highly 
favourable to impartial investigation and candid decision. 
But alas ! Hawkesworth contented himself with such ma* 
terials as the life of Orrery and the apologies of Deane 
Swift and Dr. Delany afforded, adding nothing to this 
stock of information but a few scattered remai-ks collect- 
ed by Johnson. Of lus performance, therefore, I shall 
only observe, that its information is sometimes useful and 
amusing, and that its misrepresentations are never inten* 
tional. 

Some years after the publication of Hawkesworth's 
Life, on the Collection of the British Poets, Johnson, the 
general and able biographer, reclaimed for his own use 
the mateiials he had originally communicated to Yob 
friend. Of fresh matter he added little. At his time of 
life indolence was excusable. But the little whidi he 
^ave bears incontestable marks of its origin ; and however 
incorrect the Life of Swift (as given by Johnson) may 
be considered, it is but justice to say, that he is th« only 
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one of the Dean^s biographers -who has offered anj tfaiog 
in extenuation of his conduct toward Stella and Vanessa. 
At the same time, it is impossible not to regret, that 
when Johnson became the biographer of Swift, he shonld 
have contented himself with pursidng the beaten track; 
for had he provided himself with materials that might have 
easily been collected, a life' would have been given to 
the world, which, like his own inimitable Rasselas, would 
have at once diffused pleasure and instruction. 

The last of this great man^s biographers was Sheridan, 
a man not unknown to genius, and with which one has 
long been accustomed to connect ideas of literary merit 
and of Swift. From the writer now before us may be 
collected much information, and that information weU 
authenticated. His father's intimacy, and Ids own ac- 
quaintance with Uie Dean, had enabled him to acquire m 
thorough knowledge of Swift's later years, of which Dn 
Sheridan was the constant companion ; and it is about 
them only that the public wishes for information. The 
former were passed in a station too conspicuous to ad- 
mit of secrecy, in a manner too splendid to escape obser- 
Tation. 

At the same time, I cannot refrain from observing, that 
some few passages in Sheridan's memoii-s are deserving 
of censure, especially in his attempt to vindicate the coih 
duct of Swift toward those two celebrated females, who 
bartered happiness for immortality. He seems on that 
occasion to have collected improper circumstances, and 
to have stated them by way of ei^enuation. I am how- 
ever well convinced, that to him they must have appeared 
in a light widely different, as his attachment to the 
memory of Swift was too sincere to justify any suf^posi- 
tion to the contrary. 

Notwithstanding these faults, it would be highly unjust 
($ the memory oi Mt. ^\i^iv^«s^ vi^t^ 1 ^ dismiaB tbH 
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subject T^ithout saying, that his work breathes a spirit of 
truth and candour which does honour to the writei'*is 
heart ; and that his life of Swift will, together with other 
useful publications, rescue from oblivion the memory of 
an honest man. 

Having concluded my remarks on the principal writers 
who have made any mention of Swift, I shall proceed to 
uiquire with what degree of justice he has been charged 
with being a misanthrope. 

The authors of this charge have ever depended on the 
Tahoos for support : And where could those who wished 
to throw dirt have found more proper allies ? for it seem^ 
to have been a favourite amusement among that cele- 
brated nation. ^ How," exclaim the enemies of Swift, 
^^ could a man that possessed one spark of benevolence 
paint bumaD natui'e iu such colours ?" They then pMW 
ceed to declaim for an hour on the dignity of human nar 
ture ; a term which, though generally used, I could never 
comprehend : nor have I found, among those who were 
moei frequent in the use of it, one person able to favour 
me with a satisfactory definition. 

The only meaning I can affix to the term is, that it al- 
ludes to a certain portion of dignity which is innate in ua, 
and consequently inseparable from our nature, r^ow, if 
this definition be allowed to be just, it will be incumbent 
ea the patrons of innate dignity to show in what it con- 
gists; and whether it be disce^ible in our state of in- 
fency, which is more helpless than that of any other crea> 
ture ; or at a more advanced period of our lives, when we 
are slaves to oiur passions ? or whether its splendour if 
more evident when our sun sets, enveloped in the cheer 
less clouds of dotage ? Till this point be determiued, 
diall beg leave to remain an infidel with respect to t^ 
existence of this much injured dignity. 
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The writers on this subject seem to have invplved 
themselves in an error, bj not distinguishing between the 
terms natural and acquired. That human nature k, bj 
the {MrsR^lice of virtue, capable of acquiring great digni^, 
is what I most readily admit ; but the dignity of an inctt- 
Tidual, thus acquired by himself, cannot be sadd to be the 
dignity of the species. No man who sees two mares at 
Astley's dancing a minuet will affirm, that dancing is 
common to the whole species ; or, because some men are 
bom with a power of erecting their ears, that therefore it 
is a power eommon to the whole race. But admittiDg 
that this same dignity existed any where but in the ima* 
ginations of those who declaim about it, the History of 
the Yahoos can by no means be considered as oflferiog 
any insult to our nature. It only paints mankind in that 
state to whkh habits of vice must necessarily nuk ibem 
And it is surely no very reprehensible part of Swift's 
character, that, being by profesaon a teacher of morah 
he should paint the deformity of vice in colours the molt 
glaring, and in situations the most disgusting. It ther#> 
fore remains with the public to determine, how fiar he k 
culpable who attempts to correct by satue those who aie 
invulnerable to reproof, and deaf to persuasion ; and how 
far a wish to make mankind better, and consequently hi^ 
pier, is a proof of misanthropy. 

I shall not trespass on the reader's attention by red^ 
pitulating the many instances of benevolence and mercy, 
that adorned the life of the illustrious dean. They are 
too well known to need repetition, and are recorded 
where they will one day be amply rewarded. I riiafl 
therefore conclude this subject by observing, that c^ fab 
benevolence no one can entertain a doubt, who sees hitt 
resigning the only preferment he possessed to relieve the 
wants of honest indigence ; who sees him quitting the 
splendid mansiona oi tioie ^gc^^^ \a nSs^ vb^ dreary redh 
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deuce of sequestered wo; exchanging the applause oi 
peers and of princes for the inarticulate thanks erf* grateful 
poverty ; while the smile which he frequently withheld 
from the great, beamed spontaneous on every child of 
sorrow. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of the second 
charge ; namely, that of impiety. 

The first and the most impmlant argument on whidi 
the patrons of this charge rest their hopes of success, is 
the tendency said to be observable in the ^ Tale of a 
Tub." 

" Of this work," says Johnson, " charity may be per- 
suaded to think, that it might be written by a man of a 
peculiar character without bad intention ; but it is cer^ 
tainly of dangerous example." I confess myself unable 
to discern the danger. The ^ Tale of a Tub" holds up 
to ridicule superstitious and fanatical absurdities, which, 
having no weak side of common sense, defy argument, 
and are unassailable by learning : but the essentials of re- 
ligion are never attacked ; and that church, for which 
Johnson entertained the highest veneration, is every 
where treated with the respect which is due to the glory 
of the reformation. If, in the book, a flight of fancy now 
and then occurs which a serious mind would wish away^ 
before Swift be convicted of impiety, the following cir- 
cumstances ought to be impartially weighed. 

In the first place, the " Tale of a Tub" was the work 
of a very young man ; and although the nde of Horace, 
Neman prematur in annum, was observed, it still made 
its appearance at an early period of the author's life. 
To say, that be whose youth is not totally exempt from 
levity will be disgraced by an old age of blasphemy, is 
p€rhaps not perfectly consistent with that first of human 
idrtues, charity* But of that virtue, the persecutors of 
Swift seem to have had little or no idea. Secoiudl^sl 
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mamtain, that in the irork before us, there lis not a single 
passage which unplies a disbelief of revelation : At the 
game time, I must confess, there are many passage that, 
with the assistance of well meaning and able commenta- 
tors, might be so construed as to prove, that the author 
was an admirer of the Gentoo tenets, and not whoQj 
averse to the god of Thibet. For although my reading 
cannot as yet have been very extenave, I have read 
enough to know, that there is not the least necessity for 
any sort of connexion between the text and the commeor 
tary. 

Having remarked upon the arguments advanced in 
support of this chai-ge, I shall now beg leave to offer 
something on the other side of the question. In the first 
place, Swift, very early in life, conceived a violent dis- 
gust at that despicable vice, hypociisy ; a vice so infa- 
mous and so degrading as is hardly to be expressed. 
ISor shall we wonder at bis utter abhoirence of this vice, 
when we reflect how successfully it had been cultivated a 
little while before his bhlh by those eminently pious 
men, whose splendid tnumph over the king and the con- 
stitution so gloriously distinguished the 17th century. 
To the horror he entertained of this vice must be attri- 
buted the cautious manner in which he concealed that 
sense of religion, which seems to have been early im- 
pressed on his mind. For what but a sense of religion, 
and a most refined one too, coidd have withheld him from 
entering into orders till he had first obtained the refusal 
of some post, by means of which he could obtain to him- 
self the blessings resulting from independence ? To what 
but a sense of religion can we attribute the unequalled at- 
tention and decency with which he discharged his duty as 
dean of St. Patrick's? — for I believe no man is fool 
enough to charge Swift with being a slave to appearances. 
Lastly, it is acevVaiu^^cX^ vSci^l^lAkUie^wer of speech 
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remained, the deao continued constant in the perfonnance 
of his private devotions; and in proportion ashismemorj 
failed, they were gradually shoilened, tiU at last he could 
only repeat the Lord's prayer. That, however, he con- 
tinued to do till the power of utterance for ever ceased. 
This information I had from the servant who attended 
him. Now, an address to Heaven by one whose reason 
-was on the wane, must have arisen from habit. Hypo- 
crisy cannot be supposed to have influenced him, who 
was unmindfrd of the past, unconscious of the present* 
and indifferent to the friture. 

I was informed by the servant who attended him in 
his last illness, that when any person of whose talents he 
had thought highly visited him, he evinced the greatest 
anxiety for his departure ; whilst blockheads (wonderful 
change !) were suffered to approach him with impunity. 
This proves that the powers of his mind, though obscured, 
were not extinguished. 

I am now come to the only part of Swift's conduct 
which is, in my opinion, deserving of censure ; I mean 
his treatment of Stella and Vanessa. But be it remem- 
bered, that censure, though merited, should be propor- 
tioned to the crime. Had the dean's accusers taken 
the trouble of candidly investigating all the ch-cum- 
stances relative to that double connexion, they might 
possibly have found the unfortunate lover not wholly un- 
desei-ving of pity. 

But before I proceed to inquire how far the treatment 
Stella expeiienced was or was not excusable, I shall in- 
form my reader who Stella really was. On this point all 
the biographers of Swift have been misinformed. The 
foUowing account I received a few days ago in a letter 
from Mrs. Hearne,* niece to the celebrated Mrs. John- 

* Sojne years after the death of Stella, on Bishop Berkeley's going 
to Ireland, Mrs. Hearne accompanied hif lady to that ki(vqr^<;nEv« 
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loii, and who now (1789) reddes at Brighton, near 
Ahresford, Hants, with her daughter, Mrs. Harrison, the 
wife of a most respectable clergyman of that name. 

" Mrs. Esther Johnson, better known by the name <rf 
Stella, was born at Richmond in Surry^on the 13th (tf 
March, 1681. Her father iias a merchant, and the 
younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire. 
He died young, and left his widow with three children, a 
son and two daughters. While Mrs. Johnson lived at 
Richmond, she had the happiness of becoming first ac- 
quainted ^vith Ladx GilFard, the sister of Sir William 
Temple. The uncommon endowments, both of body 
and mind, which Mrs. Johnson certainly possessed in a 
high degree, soon gained her not only the esteem but 
the warm friendship of that excellent lady ; a friendship 
which lasted till death. As they seldom were apart, and 
Lady Giffard lived much with her brother Sir William, it 
was through her that Mrs. Johnson and her two daughters 
(her son dying young) were brought to the knowledge 
and friendship of Sir William Temple and his ladyj 
who discoveiing so many excellencies, and such fine 
parts, in the little Hetty, as she was always caUed in 
the Temple family, so far took upon themselves the care 
of her education as to bring hei* up with their own niece 
the late Mi-s. Temple of Moor Park, by Famham; a 
most acceptable piece of kindness and friendship this to 
the mother, whose little fortune had been greatly injured 
by the South Sea bubbles. And here it was that Dr. 
Swift first became acquainted with Stella, and commenced 
that attachment which terminated in their marriage. 
The cause why tliat mairiage was not owned to the world 

Immediately on the bishop^s arrival, Swift repaired to the house of 
his friend; and, on entering the room, was so struck with the strcmg 
resemblance Mrs. Hearne bore to the unfortunate Stella, that he of- 
fered a deep groan. G. M. B. 
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bas never been thoroughly explained. It is the opinion, 
however, of her own family, that their Anances not be- 
ing equal to the style in which tlie dean wished to move 
as a married man, could be the only one ; Stella's own 
fortune being only 1500/. one thousand of which, as fl 
farther mark of friendship, was left her by Sir William 
Temple himself. It was Dr. Swift's wish at last to have 
owned his marriage ; but finding hei"self declining very 
fast, Stella did not choose to alter her mode of life, and 
besides fully intended coming over to England to her 
mother." 

It has been asserted that Swift, from tlie fii-st moment 
of his acquaintance with Stella, had resolved never to 
marry. But it may possibly sti-ike the reader as some- 
what singular, that the dean could entertain serious 
tlioughts (as from his letter to Varma,* it is evident he 
did) of forming a permanent connexion with a woman, 
who, by his own account, was no deskable object ; and 
yet, immediately afterward, when he became sensible of 
Stella's worth, who was in every respect superior to his 
former mistress, he should immediately determine to 
qpend the remainder of his days in a state of celibacy ; 
especially as, at that time, there is little reason to think 
he could flatter himself with the idea, that the gentle 
Stella would consent to share his fortunes before they 
were properly hers ; and relying on his honour and his 
love, follow his footsteps through distant realms. 

Besides, as Swift informed the bishop of Clogher 
what rules he had laid down with respect to marrying, it 
is pretty certain he had never made any resolution 
against matrimony, as no one but a lunatic would resolve 
on a particular line of conduct, to be observed in a pre- 
dicament in which he was determined never to place 

* See vol. XV. N. 

VOL, II. m 
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liimself, and in which no one, without his own consent^ 
could place him. After what has heen said, 1 presume 
the assertion I am now combating needs no other OMafuta- 
tiou. 

Swift^s motive for putting a period to his connexioa 
with Vaiina, seems to have been tlie vexation he daUj 
experienced from that caprice, which a weak woman ne- 
ver fails to exercise as a proof of the despotic sway, with 
which lier own charms or her lover's infatuation have in- 
vested her ; and he who withdraws liimself from a go- 
vernment thus tjTannical, cannot with justice be consi- 
dered as deserving of censure. Now, it is probable that 
the caprice of Yaiina influenced not a little the conduct 
of Swift towai'd Stella. The only woman with whom he 
had hitheiio been intimately connected, had shown that 
she knew only the abuse of power ; and he might have 
his fears, that should he avow himself the lover of Stella, 
she might also be ignorant how to use that power, inth 
which his avowal would uivest her. If, however, . this 
suspicion existed, it was certainly iU founded, and never 
could have entered into the dean's mind, had Stella been 
the first object of his regard; but experience is the 
parent of suspicion. The mind of Stella was too great, 
iier sentiments wei'e too exalted, to admit of her being 
capiicious. Caprice is the growth of weak minds only. 

What has been said may possibly account for Swift's 
never throwing off the mask of friendship during this in- 
tercourse with the lovely partner of his fortunes. On 
this ground, it appears no very difficult matter to recon- 
cile his conduct toward SteUa with the most detamitied 
resolution of marrying her, whenever circumstances 
should admit of it. And if we attentively survey the 
situation of Swift, from the first moment of his connexion 
with the far-famed object of his wishes to the period im- 
9iedi^tely precei&vg Viet deaths we shall be at a loss to 
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point cMit the time when, consistently with the dictates 
of pradence, he could have united himself with his amia- 
ble mistress. 

From the promised munificence of King William, he 
recived nothing but disappontiment. Yet such a promise 
to the dead, to one whom he had honoured with his con- 
fidence and friendship, should have been considered by 
the monarch as guarded from violation by every tie that 
could influence either a great or good mind. 

But to proceed. After Swift's retirement from Moor 
Park till his connexion with Lord Berkeley, he had no 
]»rospect of preferment The misconduct of that noble- 
man, I am sorry to say, but too justly provoked the in- 
dignation of Swift ; and the provision he at length ob- 
tained was too scanty to admit of his embarking with a 
family. On his promotion to the deanery of St. Patrick, 
a system of the severest economy was necessary to liqui- 
date the debt contracted by a long and vexatious attend- 
ance on ministry ; at the same time that a certain degree 
, of state was a necessary appendage to his station. 
. To the union of Swift and Stella there was, however, 
at one period of their connexion, a much more formida- 
ble obstacle than any that could have arisen from pru- 
dence. It is with reluctance I proceed ; but during one 
(^ the Dean's long ministerial attendances in London, 
commenced his acquaintance with Vanessa. 

This lady possessed wit, youth, beauty, a competent 
share of wealth, and universal admiration. Thusdeco-. 
rated, she offered herself a willing victim at the shrine 
of Swifl, by whose genius she was completely fascinated. 

To behold, without emotion, such a sacrifice, was 
hardly to be expected from man. But to the honour of 
Swift be it remembered, that though allured by sucb 
attractions as were indeed at once most rare and powor- 
iul, he made a long and obstinate defence; andjwhentbft 
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death of the queen exiled him as it were from England, 
he used all the force of argument to pevail on Vanessa, 
to smother the destructive flame she had so long nourish- 
ed in her bosom, and which, he wisely apprehended, 
would at some future period kindle a conflagration, from 
which effects the most fatal were justly to be dreaded. 
Dazzled at flrst by the splendour of his conquest, he was 
prevented from seeing his own conduct in a proper point 
of view ; but when the death of the queen reminded him 
that Ireland was to be the scene of his remaining years, 
the thought of wounding her whom he had invited to 
that country, by the presence of her rival, shocked the 
delicacy of his feelings ; while the idea of Stella neglect- 
ed and foreaken, returned with redoubled force, and once 
more possessed itself of his mind. 

Yet at the moment when he recommended to Vanessa 
forgetfulness of the past, it is certain he taught what he 
could not practise, and that what was right was prefer- 
red to what was pleasant. In the eye of justice, tlie 
claims of Stella were highly forcible. She had, at an 
early period of life, yielded her affections to the as- 
siduities of Swift To enjoy his society she had sacri- 
ficed her country and her connexions, and had fixed her 
abode in a part of the world where people were by no 
means inclined to put the best construction on the face 
of things. And it must be owned, that to those who 
werie not behind the curtain, matters wore not an appear- 
ance highly favourable to delicacy. 

In circumstances like these, to have finally deserted 
Stella was a piece of cruelty and of villany of which her 
lover was utterly incapable. His return to Ireland cer- 
tainly lessened her anxiety, and rendered her situation 
more tolerable than it could be during his absence. 
Whatever she might think of the state of his affections, 
^e was at least m a s\\.\x^.\icni \s^ ^\.le.m^t the reooveiy of 
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them ; and though disappointment had killed the roses 
of youth, yet her conversation was still attractive, her 
mind cultivated, and her manners gentle. But the arri- 
val of the unfortunate Vanessa soon violated the tran- 
. quillity of Stella. The anxiety inseparable from such 
a situation as hers preyed on her spirits, and materially 
affected her healtli. 

Swift, shocked at the effects his own inconstancy was 
likely to produce, requested Bi&hop Ashe, the common 
friend of both, to inquire from Stella what could rentore 
her former peace of mind. Her answer was to this effect* 
. " That for many years she had patiently borne the 
. tongue of slander j but that hitherto she had been cheer^ 
. ed by the hope of one day becoming his wife : that of 
such an event she now saw no probability ; and that, 
consequently, her memory would be ti'ansmitted to pos- 
terity branded with the most unmerited obloquy." 

Swift, in his reply to this declaration, observed, that 
" in early life he had laid down two maxims with respect 
to matrimony : The first was, never to marry unless pos- 
sessed of a competency : the second, unless this was the 
case at such a period of life as afforded him a probable 
prospect of living to educate his family ; but yet, since 
her happiness depended on his marrying her, he would 
directly comply with her wishes on the following terms : 
That it should remain a secret from all tlje world, unless 
the discoveiy were called for by some urgent necessity; 
and that they should continue in separate houses." 

To these terms Stella readily acceded; and in 1716, 
they were married by the Bishop of Clogher, who him- 
self related the circumstance to Bishop Berkeley, by 
whose relict the stoiy was communicated to me.* 
What Swift meant by the term urgent necessity^ unless 

* The same circumstance was told to Dr. Johnson by Dr. Ma4- 
d^. N. 
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it alhided to the birth of children, it would be hard to 
say 5 but before I jwroceed any farther in my inquiry, I 
shall here insert an anecdote, for the authenticity ^ 
which I pretend not to vouch. I shall relate it as I 
heard it, and shall mention the name of my informer, 
who was Richard Brennan,''^ the servant in whose arms 
Swift bi-eathed lus last, and who attended him during the 
six years that immediately preceded his death. My 
informer, who is still living in Dublin, told me, "' that 
when he was at school, there was a boy boarded with the 
master, who was commonly reported to be the dean's son 
by Mrs. Johnson. He added, that the boy strcMigly re- 
sembled the dean in his complexion ; that he dined con- 
stantly at the deanery every Sunday; and that, when 
other boys were driven out of the deanery yard, he was 
suffered to remain there and divert himself." This boy 
survived Mi-s. Johnson but a year or two at the most. 

All I shall remark on this story is, that it is very con- 
sistent with the dates of Mrs. Johnson's marriage and 
death ; the former having taken place in 1 716, the latter 
in 1727-8. The story is, however^ related merely as 
the report of the day, and no stress is meant to be laid 
upon it 

Swift, by marrying Stella at a time when it is pretty 
certain he ceased to entertain for her any very impas- 
sioned sentiments, Is one proof that he thought the laws 
of honour entitled to the strictest observance. He saw, 
when it was too late, the error of his conduct towai^ 
that amiable woman, and made reparation ; though, to 
be sure, his declining to acknowledge her was a step that 
cannot be justified, and which must be attributed mere- 
ly to that love of singularity, which in a greater or less 
degree is inseparable firom genius. 

* In 1789 he waa oiie ot tVvfe bell-ringers at St. PatrickTs charefa, 
«• nd lo a state of pewty . O , TS\. "B. 
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It is the property of genius to make men despise hap.- 
piness as it is served up to the rest of mankind. Men of 
genius will cook it in their own way ; and in their at- 
tempts to heighten the flavour, they too often spoil the 
dish. Such was the case of the unfortunate dean of St 
Patrick's. Had Swift been a blockhead, he would not 
huve had the evening of his life embittered by reflections 
the most piercing, the most cruel ! — ^he would have pur- 
sued the beaten track which leads to that which is com- 
moidy called happiness, and would have reached the goal 
without interruption. 

Having no farther observations to make on the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the unfortunate Stella, I shall con- 
clude my account of her, by drawing her character as it 
appears to me from the best information I have been able 
to collect. Her manners were gentle to a great degree; 
her mind was rather elegant than strong ; her reading 
was extensive ; her wit was rather agreeable than bril- 
liant, while her patience and her piety will find more to 
admire than to imitate them. 

With respect to Vanessa I have little to say. While, 
in justice to Swift, I cannot refrain from observing, that 
the first advances came from her, I should not forbear re- 
calling to the reader's recollection what is remarked a few 
pages back, that when Vanessa selected Cadenus for her 
lover, she was universally followed and admired ; and 
whatever construction may be put on a celebrated poem, 
which it is to be wished had never seen the light, I shall 
venture to assert, that the passion she entertained for 
Swift was perfectly innocent. She knew of no engage- 
ment to prevent their union ; and to obtain that union 
was the sole object of her wishes. Although the en- 
couragement she gave to Swift might be rather incon- 
sistent with the etiquette observed by all prudent and 
experienced women when iu «l ^tal'e. ^1 ^K^>ss^s3esfi!^^ ^^ 
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sion of Mr. Whiteway of Dublin, son to the lady whose 
letters are inserted in tliis collection ; another in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Wisdom of Bride-street, Dublin, niece to 
Mrs. Ridgway ; and a tliird is in the collection of the 
Reverend Dr. Berkeley, Prebendary of Canterbury, &c 
There is also a very excellent picture of him, though 
not an oiiginal, lately put up in the new saloon of 
Trinity College, Dublin; where are also the pictures 
of Usher, Molyneux, Berkeley, and other Irish wor- 
thies. 
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This whole treatise is full of historical knowledge, and excelleot 
reflectiens. It is not mixed with any improper sallies of wit, or any 
light aim at humour; and, in point of style and learning, is equal, 
if not superior, to any of Swift's political works. Orrbrt. 

The following discourse is a kind of remonstrance in behalf of 
King William and his friends, against the proceedings of the House 
of Commons; and was published during the recess of parliament in 
the summer of 1701, with a view to engage them in milder measures, 
when they should meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large strides toward univer- 
sal monarchy, plots were carrying en at St Germains; the Dutch 
had acknowledged the Duke of Ai^ou as king of Spain ; and King 
William was made extremely uneasy by the violence with which 
many of his ministers and chief favourites were pursued by the Com- 
mons. The king, to appease their resentment, had made several 
changes in his ministry, and removed some of his most faithful ser- 
vants fVom places of the highest trust and dignity : this expedient, 
however, had proved inefiectual, and the Commons persisted in their 
opposition. They began by impeaching William Bentinck, Earl of 
Portland, groom of the stole ; and proceeded to the impeachment of 
John Somers, Baron ,Somer8^ of Evesham, first, lord-keeper, after- 
wards, lord chancellor ; Edward Russel, earl of Orford, lord trea- 
Kurer of the navy, and one of the lords commissioners of the Adrni. 
ralty ; and Charles Montague, earl of Halifax, one of the commiv^ 
doners of the Treasury, and afterward chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Its general purport is to damp the warmth of the Conunons, 
by showing that the measures they pursued had a direct tendency to 
bring on the tyranny, ^hich they professed to oppose ; and the par- 
ticular cases of the impeached lords are .'paralleled m Athenian chss 
taeters. H. 
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A DISCOURSE, ^e 



CHAP. I. 

It is agreed, that in all govemmeQt there is an abso^ 
lute unlimited power, which naturally and originally 
eeems to be placed in the whole body, wherever the ex- 
ecutive part of it lies. This holds in the body natural ; 
for wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether 
from the head, or the heart, or the animal spirits in ge- 
neral, the body moves and acts by a consent of all its 
pai'ts. This unlimited power, placed fundamentally in 
the body of a people, is what the best legislators of all 
ages have endeavoured, in their several schemes or insti- 
tutions of goveniment, to deposit in such hands as would 
preserve the people from rapine and oppression within, 
as well as violence from without. Most of them seem to 
agree in this, that it was a trust too great to be commit- 
ted to any one man or assembly, and therefore they left 
the right still in the whole body ; but the administration 
or executive part, in the hands of the one, the few, or 
the many ; into which three powers all independent bo- 
dies of men seem naturally to divide : for, by all I have 
read of those innumerable and petty commonwealths in 
Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great ones of 
Carthage and Rome, it seems to me, that a free people 
met together, whether by compact, or family government, 
as soon as tliey fall into any acts of civil society, do of 
themselves divide into thi*ee powers. The first, is that 
of some one eminent spirit, who, having signalized his 
valour and fortune in defence of his country, or by t^«R 
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practice of populai- arts at home, comes to have great in- 
fluence on the people, to grow their leader in warlike 
escpeditions, and to preside, after a sort, in their civil 
assemblies ; and this is grounded upon the principles of 
nature and common reason, which, in all difficulties or 
dangers, where prudence or courage is required, rather 
incite us to fly for counsel or assistance to a angle person, 
than a multitude. The second natural division of power 
is, of such men, who have acquired large possessions, and 
consequently dependencies, or deseed from ancestors 
who have left them great inheritances, together with an 
hereditary authority. These easily uniting in thoughts 
and opinions, and acting in concert, begin to enter upon 
measures f(M* securing their properties, which are best up- 
held by preparing against invasions from al»road, and 
maintaining peace at home; thus commences a great 
council, or senate of nobles, for the weighty affairs of 
the nation. The last division is, of the mass or body of 
the people, whose part of power is great and indisputa- 
bly whenever they can unite either collectively, or by 
deputation, to exert it. Now the three forms of govern- 
ment, so generally known in the schools, differ only by 
the civil administration being placed * in the hands of 
one, or sometimes two (as in Sparta) who were called 
kings ; or in a senate, who were called the nobles ; or in 
the people, collective or representative, who may be 
called the commons. Each of these had frequently the 
executive power in Greece, and sometimes in Rome : 
but the power in the last resort, was always meant by le- 
gislators, to be held in balance among all three. And it 
will be an eternal rule in politics among every fr^e peo- 
ple, that there is a balance of power to be careftdly held 

^ It diould be, * by the civil administratioD^s being placed, * 
Skc, 6. 
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by every* state within itself, as well as among several 
states with each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, either with- 
out or within a state, is best conceived by considering, 
what the nature of a balance is. It supposes three 
things : Fu'st, the part which is held, together with the 
hand that holds it ; and then the two scales, with what- 
ever is weighed therein. Now consider several states 
in a neighbourhood ; in oi*der to preserve peace between 
these states, it is necessary they should be formed into a 
balance, whereof one or more are to be directors, who 
ai-e to divide the rest into equal scales, and upon occa- 
sion remove from one into the other, or else fall with 
their own weight into the lightest : so in a state within 
itself, the balance must be held by a thh:d hand, who is 
to deal the remaining power with the utmost exactness 
into the several scales. Now it is not necessary that the 
power should be equally divided between these three; 
for the balance may be held by the weakest, who, by his 
address and conduct, removing from either scale, and 
adding of his own, may keep the scales duly pcnsed. 
Such was that of the two kings of Sparta, the consular 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media before the 
reign of Cyrus, as represented by Xenophon : and that 
of the several limited states in the Gothic institutioii. 

When the balance is brdLen, whether by the negli> 
gence, folly, or weakness of the hand that held it, or by 
mighty weights fallen into either scale, the power will 
never continue long in equal division between the two 
remaining parties, but, till the balance is fixed anew, will 
run entijqely into one. This gives the truest account of 
what is understood in the most ancient and approved 
Greek authors, by the word Tyranny; which is not 
meant for the seizing of the uncontroUed or absolute 
power into the hands of a single person (as upiaa^ «U9^> 
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ficial men have grossly mistakeD) but for the breaking 
of the balance by whatever hand, and leaving the power 
wholly in one scale: For, tyranny and usurpation in 
a state are by no means confined to any number, as 
might easily appear from examples enough ; and because 
the point is material, I shall cite a few to prove it 

l^he Romans,^ having sent to Athens, and the Greek 
cities of Italy, for the copies of the best laws, chose ten 
legislators to put them into form, and during the exer- 
cise of their office, suspended the consular power, leav- 
ing the administration of affairs in their hands. These 
very men, though chosen for such a work, as the digest- 
ing a body ^f laws for the government of a free state, 
did immediately usurp arbitrary power, ran into all the 
forms of it, had their guards and spies after the practice 
of the tyrants of tliose ages, affected kingly state, de- 
stroyed the nobles, and oppressed the people; one of 
them proceeding so far, as to endeavour to force a -lady 
of great virtue : the verj" crime which gave occasion to 
the expulsion of the regal power but sixty yeirs before^ 
as this attempt did to that of the Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta, were at first only certain per^ 
sons deputed by the kings to judge in civil matters, 
while they were employed in the wars. These men, at 
several times, usurped the absolute authority, and were 
as cruel tyrants as any in then: age. 

Soon after the unfortunate expedition into Sicily,t the 
Athenians chose four hundred men for administration of 
affairs, who became a body of tjTants, and were called, 
in the language of those ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny 
of the few ; under which hateful denomination they were 
soon after deposed in gi'eat rage by the people. 

♦ Dionys. Hal. Ub. x. f Thucyd. lib. viii* 
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When Athens was subdued by Lysander,* he ap- 
pointed thirty men for the administration of that city, 
-who immediately fell into the rankest tyranny : but this 
was not all; for, conceiving their power not founded on 
a basis large enough, they admitted three thousand into a 
share of the government ; and thus fortified, became the 
cruellest tyranny upon record. They murdered in cold 
blood great numbers of the best men, without any provo- 
cation, from the mere lust of cruelty, like Nero or Cali- 
gula. This was such a number of tyrants together,^ as 
amounted to near a third part of the whole city; for 
Xenophon tells us,t that the city contained about ten 
thousand houses ; and allowing one man to every house, 
who could have any share in the government, (the rest 
consisting of women, children, and servants) and making 
other obvious abatements, these tyi'ants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a majority 
even of the people collective. 

In the time of tlie second Punic war,J the balance of 
power in Carthage was got on the side of the people ; 
and this to a degree, that some authors reckon the govern- 
ment to have been then among them a daminatio plebis^ 
or tyranny of the commons ; which, it seems, they were 
at aU times apt to fall into, and was at last among the 
causes that ruined their state : and the frequent murders 
of their generals, which Diodorus§ tells us was gi'own to 
an established custom among them, may be another in- 
stance, that tyranny is not confined to numbers. 

I shall mention but one example more, among a great 
number that might be produced : it is related by the an- 

* Xenoph. de Rebus Graec. 1. ii 
f Memorabilia, lib. iii. 
X Polyb. Frag. lib. vi:. 
I Lib. XX. 
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thor last cited.^ The orators of the people at Afgos 
(whether jou will style them Id moderD phrase, great 
speakers of the house ; or only, m general, representa- 
tives c^ the people collective) stirred up the commoitt 
against the nobles, of whom sixteen hupdred were miiup- 
dered at once ; and at last, the orators themselves, be- 
cause they left off their accusations, or, to speak intelli- 
gibly, because they withdrew their impeachments ; hav- 
ing, it seems, raised a spirit they were not able to lay. 
And this last circumstance, as cases have lately stood, 
may perhaps be worth noting. 

From what has been already advanced, several con- 
chisions may be drawn : 

First, That a mixed government, partaking of the 
known forms received in the schools, is by no means of 
Gothic invention, but has place in nature and reason, 
seems very well to agree with the sentiments of most 
legislators, and to have been foUowed in most statec^ 
whether they have appeared under the name of mo- 
narchies, aristocracies, or democracies: for, not to men- 
tion the several republics of this composition in Gaul and 
Germany, described by Cffisar and Tadtus, Polybius 
tells us, the best government is that which consists of three 
fcnrms, regis^ optimatiian, et popuU mperia^i which may 
be fairly translated, the king, lords, and commons. Such 
was that of Sparta, in its piimitive institution by Lycur- 
gus ; who, observing the corruptions and depravations to 
which every of these was subject, compounded his scheme 
out of all ; so that it was made up of rsges, semcres^ el 
pcpulus. Such also was the state of Rome under its con- 
suls : and the author teUs us, that the Romans fell upon 
this model purely by chance (which I take to have been 



* Polyh. Frag. lib. iiv. 
f Fragm. lib. vi. 
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nature and common reason) but the Spartans, by thought 
and de«gn. And such at Carthage was the summa rei- 
pMica^* or power in the last resort ; for they had then* 
kings called sitffetes, and a senate which had the power of 
nobles, and the people had a share established too. 

Secondly, It will follow, that those reason^rs, who em- 
ploy so much of then* zeal, their wit, and their leisure for 
the upholding the balance of power in Christendom, at 
the same time that by theur practices they are endea- 
Youring to destroy it at home, are not such mightj 
patriots, or so much in the true interests of their country, 
as they would affect to be thought ; but seem to be em- 
ployed like a man, who pulls down with his right hand 
what he has been building with his left. 

Thirdly, This makes appear* the error of those, who 
think it an uncontrollable maxim, that power is always 
safer lodged in many hands, than in one : for, if theie 
many hands be made up only from one of the three divi- 
^ons beffx^mentioned, it is plain from those examples 
already produced, and easy to be paralleled in other ages 
and countries, that they are capable of enslaving the na- 
tion, and of acting all manner of tyranny and oppression, 
as it is possible for a single person to be, though we should 
suppose their number not only to be of four or five hun- 
dred, but above three thousand. 

Again : It is manifest from what has been said, tliat in 
order to preserve the balance in a mixed state, the limits 
of power deposited with each party ought to be ascer- 
tained, and generally known. The defect of this, is the 
cause that introduces those strugglings in a state about 
prerogative and liberty, about encroachments of the few 
upon the rights of the many, and of the many upon the 
privileges of the few, which ever did, and ever will con- 

* Fragm. lib. vi. 
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elude in a tyranny; first, either of the few, or the manj; 
but at last, infallibly of a single person : for, whichever of 
the three divisions in a state is upon the scramble «for 
more power than its own (as one or other of them gene- 
rally is) unless due care be taken by the other two, upon 
every new question that arises, they will be sure to de- 
cade in favour of themselves, talk much of inherent right; 
they will nourish up a dormant power, and reserve privi- 
leges in petto, to exert upon occasions, to serve expe- 
dients, and to urge upon necessities ; they will make large 
demands, and scanty concessions, ever coming otT consi- 
derable gainers : thus at length the balance is broke, and 
tyranny let in : from which door of the three it matters 
not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any occasion what- 
soever, is little less than to make use of the whole power; 
that is, to declare an opinion to be law, which has always 
been contested, or perhaps never started at all before such 
an incident brought it on the stage. Not to consent to 
the enacting of such a law, which has no view beside the 
general good, unless another law shall at the same time 
pass, with no other view but that of advancing the power 
of one party alone ; what is this but to claim a positive 
voice as well as a negative ?* To pi-etend that great 
changes and alienations of property have created new 
and great dependencies, and consequently new additions 
of power, as some reasoners have done, is a most dan- 
gerous tenet. If dominion must follow property, let it 
follow in the same pace ; for, change in property through 

* This seems to allude to a practice of the House of Commons call- 
ed Tacking; when they suspected that a favourite biU would be re- 
jected, they tacked it to a money bill ; and as it was not possible to 
proceed without the supply, and as it became necessary to reject or 
receive both the Vi\\» i\vw% ta.tVtd together, this expedient perfectly 
ai|f wer^ itt purpose. H, 
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the bulk of a nation makes slow marches, and its due 
power always attends it. To conclude tliat whatever 
attempt is begun by an assembly, ought to be pursued to 
the end, without regard to the greatest incidents that may 
happen to alter the case ; to count it mean, and below 
the dignity of a house, to quit a prosecution ; to resolve 
upon a conclusion before it is possible to be apprised 
of the premises ; to act thus, I say, is to affect not only 
absolute power, but infallibility too. Yet such unac- 
countable proceedings as these have popular assemblies 
engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits of power 
and privilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in a government, 
yet the form continue, and the balance be held : but 
\Bxge intervals of time must pass between every such inno- 
vation, enough to melt down and make it of a piece with 
the constitution. Such, we are told, were the proceed- 
ings of Solon, when he modelled anew the Athenian 
commonwealth ; and what convulsions in our own, as well 
as other states, have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is 
fresh and notorious enough : it is too soon in all conscience 
to repeat this enor again. 

Having shown, that there is a natui'al balance of pow- 
er in all free states, and how it has been divided, some- 
times by the people themselves, as in Rome ; at others by 
tlie institutions of the legislators, as in the several states 
of Greece and Sicily ; the next thing is, to examine what 
methods have been taken to bi*eak or overthrow this ba- 
lance, which every one of the three parties has continu- 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities have sei-ved*; as 

* * As opportunities have served j as might appear,' &c. The re- 
petition of the particle, as, at the heginning of two memhers of a sen- 
tence so near each other, has a bad effect. The former might be 
changed to 'whenever* — * whenever opportunities offered j as might 
appear,' &c. S. 
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might appear from the stories of most ages and countiies: 
for, absolute power in a particular state, is of the same na- 
ture with universal monarchy in several states adjoining 
to each other. So endless and exorbitant are the de* 
sires of men, whether considered in their persons or their 
states, that they will grasp at all, and can form no scheme 
of perfect happiness with less. Ever since men have 
been united into governments, the hopes and endeavomn 
after univei-sal monarchy have been bandied among them 
from the reign of Ninus, to this of the most clirlstian king ; 
in which pursuits, commonwealths have had their share, 
as well as monarchs : so the Athenians, the Spartans, the 
Thebans, and the Achaians, did several times aim at the 
universal monarchy of Greece : so the commonwealths 
of Carthage and Rome, affected the univei-sal monarchy 
of the then known world. In like manner has absolute 
power been pursued by the several parties of each par- 
ticular state ; wherein single persons have met with most 
success, though the endeavours of the few and the many 
have been frequent enough : yet, being neither so uni- 
form in their designs, nor so direct in their views, they 
neither could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got ; but were ever deceived by the popularity and am- 
bition of some single person. So that it will be always 
a wrong step in policy, for the nobles or commons to ear- 
ly their endeavours after power so far, as to overthrow 
the balance : and it would be enough to damp their 
warmth in such pursuits, if they could once reflect, that 
in such a course they will be sure to run upon the veiy 
rock, that they meant to avoid ; which, I suppose they 
would have us think, is the tyranny of a single person. 
Many examples might be produced of the endeavours 
of each of these three rivals after absolute power; but 
I shaU suit my discourse to the time I am writing to, and 
relate only sucYi dkaeBsooTi^ \w Gtc^ce and Rome, be- 
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tweea the nobles and amunona, Tnth the consequences of 
them, DFherein the latter were the aggressors. 

I shall begin with Greece, where my observation shall 
be confined to Athens, though several instances might be 
brought from other states thereof. 



CHAP. II. 

OF THS DISSENSIONS IN ATHENS, BETWEEN THE FEW 

AND THE MANY. 

JL HESEUS is the first who is recorded, with any ap- 
pearance of truth, to have brought the Grecians from a 
barbarous manner of life, among scattered villages, 
into cities ; and to have established the popular state in 
Athens, assigning to himself the guardianship of the 
laws, and chief command in war. He was forced, after 
some time, to leave the Athenians to their own measures, 
upon account of their seditious temper, which ever con- 
tinued with them, till the final dissolution of their go- 
vernment by the Romans. It seems, the country about 
Attica was the most barren of any in Greece ; through 
which means it happened, that the natives were neVer 
expelled by the fury of invaders, (who thought it not 
worth a conquest) but continued always aborigines; and 
therefore retained, through all revolutions, a tincture of 
that turbulent spirit, wherewith their government began* 
This institution of Theseus appears to have been rather 
a sort of mixed monarchy, than a popular state ; and for 
aught we know, might continue so during the series of 
kings, till the death of Codrus. From this last piince 
Solon was said to be descended ; who, finding the people 
engaged in two violent factions of the poor and the tlclb 
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and in great confugion thereupon ; refusing the monarchy^ 
which was offered him, chose rather to cast the govern' 
ment after another model, wherein he made provisioDs 
for settling the balance of power, choosing a senate of 
four hundred, and disposing the magistracies and c^ces 
BccordiDg to men's estates ; leaving to the multitude their 
votes in electing, and the power of judging certain 
processes by appeal. This council of four hundred was 
chosen, one hundred out of each tribe, and seems to 
have been a body representative of the people : though 
the people collective reserved a share of power to them- 
selves. It is a point of history perplexed enough^ but 
thus much is certain, that the balance of power was pro- 
vided for ; else Fisistfatus, called by authors the tyrant 
of Athens, could never have governed so peaceably as 
he did, without changing any of Solon's laws.^ These 
several powers, together with that of the archon or chief 
magistrate, made up the form of government in Athens, 
at what time it began to appear upon the scene of action 
and story. 

The first great man bred up under this institution, was 
Miltiades, i*ho lived about ninety years after Solon, and 
is reckoned to have been the first great captain, not only 
of Athens, but of all Greece. From the time of Mil- 
tiades to that of Phocion, who is looked upon as the last 
famous general of Athens, are about one hundred and 
thirty years : after which, they were subdued and insult- 
ed by Alexander's captains, and continued under seve- 
ral revolutions a small truckling state, of no name or re- 
putation, till they fell, with the rest of Greece, under 
the power of the Romans. 

During this peiiod from Miltiades to Phocion, I shall 
trace the. conduct of the Athenians with relation to their 
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dissensions between the people and some of their gene- 
rals ; who, at that time, by their power and credit in tlie 
army, in a warlike commonwealth, and often supported 
by each other, were, with the magistrates and other civil 
oiHcers, a sort of counterpoise to the power of the people ; 
who, since the death of Solon, had already made great 
encroachments. What these dissensions were, how found- 
ed, and what the consequences of them, I shall briefly 
and impartially relate. 

I must here premise, that the nobles in Athens were 
not at this time a corporate assembly, that I can gather ;* 
therefore the resentments of the commons were usually 
turned against particular persons, and by way of articles 
of impeaclmient. Whereas the commons in Rome, and 
somiS other states, as will appear in a proper place, though 
they followed tliis method upon occasion, yet generally 
pursued the enlargement of their power by more set 
quarrels of one entire assembly against another. How- 
ever, the custom of particular impeachments being not 
limited to former ages, any more than that of general 
stiiiggles and dissensions between fixed assemblies of no- 
bles and commons, and the ruin of Greece having been 
owing to the former, as that of Rome was to the latter, 
I shall treat on both expressly ; that those states who are 
concerned in either (if at least there be any such now in 
the world) may, by observing the means and issues of 
former dissensions, learn whether the causes are alike in 
theurs ; and if they find them to be so, may consider whe- 
ther they ought not justly to apprehend the same effects. 

To speak of every particular person impeached by 
the commons of Athens, within the compass designedt 
would introduce the history of almost every great mad 
they had among them : I shall therefore take notice only 

^ It would be better expressed, * as far as I can gather.* ^. 
VOL, II. TSf 
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of six, who, living in that period of time whei Athens 
was at the height of its glory, as indeed it couM not be 
otherwise while such hands were at the helm, though im- 
peached for high crimes and misdemeanors, such ashribe' 
ry, arbitrary proceedings, misapplying cht embezzUug pub- 
lic funds, ill conduct at sea, and the like, were honoured 
and lamented by their countr}', as the preservers of iU 
and have had the venei'ation of all ages since paid just- 
ly to their memories. 

IVIiltiades was one of the Athenian generals against 
the Persian power, and the famous victory at Marathon, 
was chiefly owing to his valour and conduct. Being sent 
some time after to reduce the island of Pares, he mistook 
a great fire at a distance, far the fleet; and being no 
wap a match for them, set sail for Athens ; at his arrival 
he was impeached by the commons for treachery*, tliough 
not able to appear by reason of hk wounds, fined 30,000 
crowns, and died in prison. Though the consequences 
of tliis pi-oceeding upon the aflairs of Athena, were no 
otlicr than the untimely loss of so great and good a man, 
yet I could not forbear relating it 

Their next great man was Aristides.* Beside the 
mighty service he had done his country in the wai^s, he 
was a pei*son of the strictest justice, and best acquaint- 
ed with the laws as well as forms of their government, so 
that lie was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Tliis 
man, upon a slight and false accusation of favouring ar- 
bitrary power, was banished by ostracism ; which, ren- 
dered into modern English, would signify, that they 
voted he should be removed from their pretence and 
council for ever. But however, they had the wit to re- 
call him, and to that action owed the preaeryation of 
their state by his future services. For, it must be still 

* Lord Somera. Ue was the gcaeral patron of the Literati. Oi- 
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confessed in behalf of the Athenian people, that they 
never conceived themselves perfectly infallible, nor ar- 
rived to the heights of modern assemblies, to make obsti- 
nacy confirm, what sudden heat and temerity began. 
They thought it not below the dignity of an assembly to 
endeavour at coirecting an ill step ; at least to repent, 
though it often fell out too late. 

Thcmistocles* was at first a commoner himself: it was 
he, that raised the Athenians to their greatness at sea 
M^hich he thought to be the tme and constant interest of 
that commonwealth ; and the famous naval victory over 
the Persians, at Salamis, was owing to his conduct. It 
seems the people observed somewhat of haughtiness in 
his temper and behaviour, and therefore banished him 
for five years ; but finding some slight matter of accu- 
sation against him, they sent to seize his person, and 
lie hardly escaped to the Pei*sian court ; fi'om whence, 
if the love of liis country had not surmounted its base 
ingratitude to him, he had many invitations to return at 
the head of tlie Persian tleet, and take a temble revenge, 
but he rather chose a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens impeached Feiiclesf for niis- 

* Earl of Orford. He had been considered in a manner as lord 
high admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been committed 
to his charge. Orrery. 

f Lord Halifax. He had a fine genius for poetry, and had employ- 
ed hjLif more youthful part of life in that science. He was distinguish- 
ed by the name of Mouse Montague, having ridiculed joiutiy with 
Matt. Prior, Dryden*8 ftimous poem of the Hind and Panther j the 
parody is drawn from Horace's fablCof the City Mouse and Country 
Mouse : but afterwards upon Mr. Montague's promotion to the chan- 
cellor^hip of the exchequer, Prior with a good humoured indignation 
at seeing his frioid preferred and himself neglected, concludes aa 
epistle, written in the year 1698, to Fleetwood Sheppard, Esq. with 
these three lines : 

My friend Charles Montague's preferred. 

Nor would I have long observ'd 

That one moust eats while fotixci''^ ?^n^ ^. ^^-mckx . 
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applying Uie public reveDues to his own private use. He 
had been a person of great deservings from the republic, 
was an admirable speaker, and verj popular. Ilis ac- 
counts were confused, and he could not then give them 
up ; therefore merely to divert that difficulty, and the 
consequences of it, he was forced to engage his country 
in the Peloponnesian w^, the longest that ever was 
known in Greece, and which ended in the utter ruin of 
Atlicns. 

The same people having resolved to subdue Sicily, 
sent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias, Lama- 
chus, and Alcibiades : the two former, persons of age and 
experience ; the last, a young man of noble birth, excel- 
lent education, and a plentiful fortune. A little before 
the fleet set sail, it seems one night the stone-images of 
Mercury placed in several parts of the city, were all 
pared in the face : this action tlie Athenians interpreted ' 
Ibr a design of desti-oying the popular state ; and Alcibi- 
ades, having been formerly noted for the like frolics 
and cxciursions, was immediately accused of this. He, 
whether conscious of his innocence, or assiured of the se- 
crecy, offered to come to his trial before he went to his 
command ; Ithis the Athenians i-efused. But as soon as 
he Vas got to Sicily, they sent for him back, designing 
to take the advantage, and prosecute him in the absence 
of his friends, and of the army, where he was very pow- 
erful. It seems he understood the resentment of a popu- 
lar assembly too well to tnist them ; and therefore instead 
of returning, escaped to Sparta ; where his desires of i*e- 
venge prevailing over his love to his country, he became 
its greatest enemy. Mean while the Atlienians before 
Sicily, by the death of one commander, and the supersti- 
tion, weakness, and perfect ill conduct of the other, were 
lifterly destroyed, the whole fleet taken, and a mis- 
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erable slaughter made of the annj, whereof hai'dlj one 
ever returned. Some time after this, Alcibiades was re- 
called upon his own conditions by the necesdties of the 
people, and made chief commander at sea and land ; but 
bis lieutenant engaging against hb positive orders, and 
being beaten hj Lysander, Alcibiades was again dis- 
graced and banished. However, the Athenians having 
lost all strength and heart since their misfortune at 
Sicily, and now deprived of the only person that was 
able to recover theu* losses, repent of their rashness and 
endeavour in vain for his restoration ; the Persian lieu- 
tenant, to whose protection he fled, making him a sacri- 
fice to the I'esentments of Lysander, the general of the 
Lacedemonians, who now reduces all the dominions of 
the Athenians, takes the city, razes their walls, ruins 
their works, and changes the form of their government ; 
which though again restored for some time by Thrasybu- 
lus (as their walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we 
must date the fall of the Athenian greatness; the domin- 
ion and chief power in Greece from that period to the- 
time of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 
years, being divided between the Spartans and Thebans. 
ThoMgh Philip, Alexander's father (the most christiaa 
king of that age) had indeed some time before begun to 
break in upon the republic of Greece by conquest or 
bribery ; particularly dealing laige money among some 
popular orators, by which he brought many of them, as 
the term of art was then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the Athe- 
nians were offered an opportunity of recovering their 
liberty, and being restored to their former state ; but the 
wise turn they thought to give the matter, was by an im- 
peachment and sacrifice of the author, to hinder the suc- 
cess. For, after the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
this prince designing the conquest of AtheQs^>R«&\R^^^^&r 
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ed by Phocion* the Athenian general, then ambassador 
from that state ; who, by his great ivisdom and skill at 
negotiations, diverted Alexander from his design, and 
restored the Athenians to his favour- The very same 
success he had with Antipatcr after Alexander's death, 
at which time the government was new regulated by So- 
lon's laws : But Polyperchon, in hatred to Phocion, hav- 
ing l)y order of the young king, whose governor he was, 
restored those whom Phocion had banished, the plot suc- 
ceeded. Phocion was accused by popular orators, and 
put to death. 

Thus was the most powerful commonwealth of all 
Greece, after gi'eat degeneracies from the institution of 
Solon, utterly destroyed by that rash, jealous, and in- 
constant humour of the people, which was never satisfied 
to sec a general either victorious, or unfortunate ; such 
ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular assemblies 
been, of those who best deserved from them. 

Now, the circumstance which makes these examples 
of more importance. Is, that this very power of the peo- 
ple in Athens, claimed so confidently for an inherent 
right, and insisted on as the undoubted privilege of an 
Athenian born, was Uie rankest encroachment imagina- 
ble, and tlie grossest degeneracy from the form that Solon 
left them. In short, tlieir government was grown into a 
datmiatio plebis, or tyranny of tlie people, wlio by de- 
grees had broke and overthrown the balance, wliich that 
legislator had very well fixed and provided for. This 
appears not only from what has been already said of that 
law'giver, but more manifestly from a passage In IModo- 
rus;t who tells us, that Antipater, one of Alexander's 
captains, abrogated the popular government in Athens, 

* TUc Ea rl of Portland. Orrery. 
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and restored tlie power of suffrages and magistracy to 
such only, as were worth two thousand drachmas; by 
w hich means, says he, that republic came to be again 
administered by the laws of Solon. By this Cjuotation it 
is manifest, that great author looked u{>on Solon's institu- 
tion, and a popular government, to be two different 
things. And as for this restoration by Antipater, it 
had neither coiisec^uence nor continuance worth observ- 
ing. 

I might easily produce many more examples, but these 
are sufficient : and it may be worth the reader's time to 
reflect a little on the merits of the cause, as well as of 
the men, who had been thus dealt with by theii* country'. 
I shall direct him no farther than by repeating, tliat Ari^- 
tides was tlie most renowned by the people themselves 
for his exact justice and knowledge in the law ; that 
Themistocles was a most fortunate admiral, and had got 
a mighty victory over the great king of Persia's fleet*; 
that Pericles was an able minister of state, an excellent 
orator, and a man of letters; and lastly, that Phocion, 
beside tlie success of his arms, was also renowned for )m 
negociations abroad, having in an embassy brought the 
greatest monarch of the world at that time, to the terms 
©f an honourable peace, by which his country was pre- 
served. 

I shall conclude my remarks upon Athens with the 
character given us of that people by Polybiiis. About 
this time, says he, the Athenians were governed by 
two men; quite sunk in their affairs; had little or no 
commerce with the rest of Greece, and were become 
great reverencers of crowned heads. 

For, firom the time of Alexander's captains till Greece 
was subdued by the Romans, to the latter part of which 
this description of Polybius falls in, Athens never pro- 
duced one famous man either for couisels or anu^ <^v 
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hardlj for leai*niog^ And indeed it was a dark insipid. 
period through all Greece: for, except the Achaiati 
league under Aratus and Philopcetnen ; and the endea- 
vours of Agis and Cleomenes to restore the state of 
3parta, so frequently harassed by tyramiies occasioned 
by the popular practices of the e^^ori, there was xexj 
little worth recording. All which consequences may 
perhaps be justly imputed to this degeneracy of Athen?. 



CHAP. III. 

OF THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE PATRICIANS AND 
FLEBEIANS IN ROMS, WITH THE CONSEaVENCES TB|Y 
HAD UPON THAT STATE. 

Having in the foregoing chapter confined myself to 
the proceedings of the commons only, by the method dP 
impeachments against particular persons, with the fatal 
effects they had upon the state of Athens ^ I shall now 
4reat of the dissensions at Rome, between the people 
and the coUective body of the patricians or nobles. It 
is a large subject, but I shall draw it into as narrow a 
compass as I can. 

As Greece, from the most ancient accounts we have of 
Tt, was divided into several kingdoms, so was most part of 
Italy* into several petty commonwealths. And as those 
kings in Greece are said to have been deposed by their 
people upon the score of their arbitrary proceedings, so, 
on the contrary, the commonwealths of Italy were all 
swallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of the Ro- 
man emperors. However, the differences between those 
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Grecian monarchies, and Italian republics, were not 
veiy great : for, by the account Homer gives us of those 
Grecian princes who came to the siege of Troy, as well 
as by several passages in the Odyssey, it is manifest, that 
the power of these princes in their several states was 
much of a size with that of the kings in Sparta, the ar- 
chon at Athens, the suffets at Carthage, and the consuls 
in Rome : so that a limited and divided power seems to 
have been the most ancient and inherent principle of both 
those people in matters of government. And such did 
that of Rome continue from the time of Romulus, though 
with some interruptions, to Julius CsEsar, when it ended 
in the tyranny of a single person. Duiing which period 
^iiot many years longer than from the Norman conquest 
to our age) the commons were growing by degrees inta 
power and propeily, gaining ground upon the patricians, 
as it were, inch by inch, till at last they quite overturned 
the balance, leaving all doors open to the practices of 
popular and ambitious men, who destroyed the wisest 
republic, and enslaved the noblest people that ever en- 
tered upon the stage of the world. By what steps and 
degree this was brought to pass, shall be the subject of 
my present inquiry. 

While Rome was governed by kings, the monarchy 
was altogether elective, Romulus himself, when he had 
built the city, was declared king by the universal con- 
sent of the people, and by augury, which was there un- 
derstood for divine appointment Among other divisions 
he made of the people, one was into patricians and ple- 
beians: the former were like the barons in England some 
time after the conquest ; and the latter are also described 
to be almost exactly what our commons were then. For 
they were dependants upon the patricians, whom they 
chose for their patrons and protectors, to answer for their 
appearance^ and defend them in «iq y^^^^^^^k^N ^^^^ "^^^ 
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supplied their patrous with money in exchange for tlieiir 
protection. This custom of patronage, it seems, iras 
very ancient, and long practised among the Greeks. 

Out of these patricians Romulus chose a hundi*ed to 
be a senate, or grand council, for advice and assistance 
to him in the administration. The senate therefore ori- 
ginally consisted all of nobles, and were of themselves a 
standing council, the people being only convoked upon 
such occasions, as by this institution of Romulus fell into 
their cognizance : those were, to constitute magistrates, 
to give their votes for making laws, and to advise upon: 
entering on a war. But the two former of these popu- 
lai' privileges were to be confiiiped by authority of the 
senate ; and the last was only permitted at the kill's 
pleasure. This was the utmost extent of power pretend- 
ed to by the commons in the time of Romulus ; all the 
rest being divided between the king and the senate; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the constitution of Eng- 
land for some centuries after the conquest. 

After a year's interregnum from the death of Roniulus» 
the senate of their own authority chose a successor, and 
a stranger, merely upon the fame of his virtue, without 
asking the consent of the commons ; which custom they 
likewise observed in the two following kings. But m 
the election of Tarquinius Friscus, the fifth king, we first 
hear mentioned, that it was done popuU hnpetratd venii ; 
which indeed Was but very reasonable for a fi-ee people 
to expect; tlnrngh I cannot remember, ib May little read- 
ing, by what incidents they were brought to advance sjbl 
great a step. However it were, this prince, in gratitude 
to the people, by whose consent he was chosen, elected a 
hundred senators out of the commons, whose number^ 
with former additions, was now amounted to three hub- 
ifred. 
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did soon take occasion to exert it, and that bj very grea 
degrees. For at this king^s death, irho "was murdered 
by the sons of a former, being at a loss for a successor, 
Servius Tullius, a stranger, and of mean extraction, was 
chosen protector of the kingdom by the people, without 
the consent of the senate, at which the nobles being dis- 
pleased, he wholly applied himself to gratify the com- 
mons, and was by them declared and confirmed no lon- 
ger protector, but king. 

This prince first introduced the custom of giving free- 
dom to servants, so as to become citizens of equal privi- 
leges with the rest, which very much contributed to in- 
crease the power of the people. 

Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded so 
£ai', as to wrest even the power of choosing a khig en- 
tkely out of tlie hands of the nobles ; which was so great 
a leap, and caused such a convulsion and struggle in tlie 
state, that the constitution could not bear it ; but civil 
dissensions arose, which immediately were followed by 
the tyranny of a single person, as this was, by the utter 
subversion of the regal government, and by a settlement 
upon a new foundation. Fen*, the nobles, spited at this 
indignity done tliem by the commons, firmly united in a 
body, deposed this prince by plain force, and^chose Tar- 
quin the Proud ; who, running into all the fonns and me- 
thods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was expelled by a 
auivei-sal concun'cnce of nobles and people^ whom the 
misei-ies of his reign had reconciled 

When tiie consular government began, the balance of 
power between the nobles and plebeians was fixed anew : 
the two first consuls were nominated by the nobles, and 
confiiTOed by the commons; and a law was enacted. 
That no person should bear any magistracy in Rome, m- 
jussu populir that is, without the cmisent of the coov-' 
mons. 
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In such tiurbuleat times as these, many of the poorer 
citizens had contracted numerous debts, either to the 
richer sort among themselves, or to senators and other 
nobles : and the case of debtors in Rome fen: the first 
four centuries,''^ was, after the set time for payment, that 
they had no choice but either to pay ot be the creditor's 
slave. In thisjuncture, the commons leave the city in 
mutiny and discontent, and ^i-ill not return but upon con- 
dition to be acquitted of all their debts; and moreover, 
that certain magistrates be chosen yearly, whose business 
it shall be to defend the commons from injuries. These 
are called tribunes of the people, their persons are held 
sacred and inviolable, and the people bind themselves by 
oatli never to abrogate the office. By these tribunes, in 
process of time, the people were grossly imposed on to 
serve the turns and occasions of revengeful or ambitious 
men, and to commit such exorbitances, as could not end 
but in the dissolution of the government. 

These tribunes, a year or two after their institution, 
kindled great dissensions between the nobles sdid the com- 
mons on the account of Coriolanus; a nobleman, whom 
the latter had impeached, and the conseqHences of whose 
impeachment (if I had not confined myself to Grecian ex- 
amples for that part of my subject) had like to have been 
so fatal to their state. And from this time, the tribunes 
began a custom of accusing to the people whatever nobles 
they pleased, several of whom were banished or put to 
death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much engaged i» 
wars with their neighbouring states; but upon the 
least intervals .of peace, the quarrels between the no- 
bles and the plebeians would revive ; and one of th» 
most frequent subjects of their differences was the coor 
quered lands, which the commons would fain tetve 

♦ Ah wrht, C0ndit& ; itom ^iift WMui^oV^Xva OiV^ v "^ 
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^vided amoog the public; but tlie senate could not 
be brought to give their consent. For several of the 
"wisest among the nobles began to apprehend the growing; 
power of the. people; and therefore knowing what an ac- 
cession thereof would accme to them by such an addi- 
tion of property, used all means to prevent it : for this the 
Appian faniily was most noted, and thereupon most ha- 
ted by the commons. One of them having made a speech 
against this division of lands, was impeached by the peo- 
ple of high treason, and a day appointed for his trial : but 
disdaining to make his defence, he chose rather the usual 
Roman remedy of killing himself : after whose death the 
commons prevailed, and the lands were divided among 
them. 

This point was no sooner gained, but new dissensions 
began : for the plebeians would fain have a law enacted 
to lay all men's rights and privileges upon the same level, 
and to enlarge the power of every magistrate within liis 
ewn jurisdiction, as much as that of the consuls. The 
tribunes also obtained to have their numbers doubled^ 
which before was five : and the author tells us, that their 
insolence and power increased with their number, and the 
seditidns were also doubled witli it.^ 

By the begimiing of the fourth century from the build* 
ding of Rome, the tribunes proceeded so far in.the uame 
of the commons, as to accuse and fine the -consuls tbenK> 
selves, who represented the kingly power. And the se- 
nate observing, how in aU contentions they were forced 
to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their wisest 
course to give way also to time ; therefore a decree was 
made to send ambassadors to Athens, and to the other 
Grecian commonwealths planted in thai part of Italy, cak 
led Griecia Major, to make a collection of the best \aw^\ 
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out of which, and some of their own, a new complete bo- 
dy of law was formed, aflerwaid known by the name of 
the laws of the twelve tables. 

To digest these laws iuto order, ten men were chosen, 
and the adminititration of a)] afTau's left in their hands ; 
what use they made of it has been already shown. It 
waft certainly a great revolution produced entirely by 
the many unjust encroachments of the people ; and mi^t 
have wholly changed the fate of Rome, if tlie folly and 
vice of those, who were cliiefly concerned, could have 
Miflered it to take root. 

A few years after, the commons made faith«* advances 
on the power of the nobles ; denmndiug, among the re&U 
that the consulship, which hitherto had only been disposed 
to the former, should now lie in common to the pivten- 
eions of any Roman whatsoever. This, though it failed 
at pi'escnt, yet afterward obtained, and was a mi^ty 
step to the ruin of the commonwealth. 

What I have hitherto said of Rome, has been chiefly 
collected out of that exact and diligent writer, Diony- 
sius Halicamassus, whose history, throi^h the injury of 
time, reaches no farther than to the beginning of the 
fourth century after the building of Rome. The rest I 
sliall supply fk'om otiier authors ; though I do not think 
it necessary to deduce this matter any fairther so veiy 
particularly, as I have hitherto done. 

To point at what time the balance of power was most 
equally held between the lords and commons in Rome^ 
would perhaps admit a controversy. Polylnus tells us,* 
that in the second Punic war the Carthaginians were de« 
dining, because the balance was got too much on the 
side of tlie people; whei*eas tlie Romans were in theit 
greatest vigour by the power remaining iu the senate : 
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yet this was between two and three hundred years after 
the period Dionysius ends with ; in which time the com* 
mens had made several farther acquisitions. This how- 
ever must be granted, that (till about the middle of the 
fouith century) when the senate appeared resolute at 
any time upon exerting their authority, and adhered 
closely together, they did often cany their point. Be- 
sides, it is observed by the best authors,*^ that in all the 
quarrels and tumults at Rome, from the expulsion of the 
kings, though the people frequently proceeded to nide 
contumelious language, and sometimes so far as to pull 
and haul one another about the fonun, yet no blood was- 
ever drawn in any popular conmiotions, till the time of 
the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, that the balance 
had begun many years before to* lean to the popular side* 
But this default was corrected, partly by the princij^ 
just mentioned, of never drawing blood in a tumult^ 
partly by the wai-like genius of the people, which in 
those ages was almost perpetually employed ; and partly 
by their great commanders, who, by the credit they ha<J 
in their armies, fell into tlie scales as a farther counter- 
poise to the growing power of the people. Besides, Po* 
lybius, who lived in the time of Scipio Africauus the 
younger, had the same apprehensions of~Uie continual 
cficroachments made by the commons ; and being a per*- 
son of as great abilities, and as mudi sagacity, as any of 
his age, from observing the corruptions, which, he says,, 
had already entered into the Roman constitution, did 
Tery nearly foretd what would be the .issue of them.. 
His words are veiy remarkable, and with little addition 
may be rendered to this pui'poBe. " That those abuses 
and corruptions, which in time destroy a government^ 
itre sawn along with the very seeds of it,, and both grow 

* Dioays. HaL Pliitarcb^&e. 
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up together ; and that rust eats away u*on, and worms 
devour wood, and both are a sort of plagues bom and 
Iwed along with the substance they destroy; so with 
every form and scheme of government that man can in- 
vent, some vice or corruption creeps in with the very in- 
stitution, which grows up along with, and at last destroys 
it."* The same author in another place ventures so for 
as to guesi^ at the particular fate which would attend the 
Roman government. He says, its ruin would arise from 
the popular tumults, which would introduce a dondnaUo 
plebisj or tyranny of the people; wherein it is certain he 
had reason, and tlierefore might have adventured to pur- 
sue his conjecture so far, as to the consequences of a po- 
pular tji-anny, which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the arbitrary government 
•f a single person.-)- 

About the middle of the fourth century from the build- 
ing of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and ple- 
beians to mtermarry ; which custom, among niany other 
states, has proved the most effectual means to ruin the 
former, and raise the latter. 

And now the greatest employments in the state wei-e, 
one after another, by laws forcibly enacted by the com- 
mons, made free to the people ; the consulship itself^ the 
office of censor, that of the quaestors or commissioners of 
the treasury, the office of praetor or chief-justice, the 
priesthood, and even that of dictator : the senate, after 
long oppodtion, yielding merely fdnr present quiet t9 
the continual urging clamours of the commons, and of 
the tribunes their advocates. A law was likewise enact- 
ed, that the ptehiscitci, or a vote of the house of com- 
mons, should be of universal obligation; nay, in time 
Ihe method of enacting laws was wholly inverted ; for, 
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whereas the senate used of old to confii'm the pleMscita^ 
the people did at last, as they pleased, confirm or disan- 
uul the senatus considta.* 

Appius Claudius brought in a custom of admitting to 
the senate the sons of freedom, or of such who had once 
been slaves ; by which, and succeeding alterations of tlie^ 
like nature, that great council degenerated into a most 
corrupt and factious body of men, divided against itself, 
and its authority became despised. 

The century and half following, to the end of the 
third Punic war by the destruction of Carthage, was a 
very busy period at Rome ; the intervals between every 
war being so short, that the tribunes and people had 
hardly leisure or breath to engage in domestic dissen- 
sions : however, the little time they could spare, was ge- 
nerally employed the same way. So, Terentius Leo, a 
tribune, is recorded to have ba$ely prostituted the privi- 
leges of a Roman citizen, in perfect spite to the nobles. 
So, the great African Scipio and his brother, after all 
their mighty services, were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 

However, the wailike genius of the people, and con- 
tinual employment they had for it, served to divert this 
humour from running into a head, till the age of the 
Gracchi. 

.These persons entering the scene in the time of a full 
peace, fell violently upon advancing the power of" the 
people, by reducing into practice all those encroach- 
ments which they had been so many years gaining. 
There were at that time certain conquered lands to be 
divided, begide a great private estate left by a king : 
these, the tribunes, by procurement of the elder Gracr 
chu5, declared by thek le^lative authority, were not to 

* Dion78. lib. ih 
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be (Ibposed of by the nobles, but by the commons only. 
The younger brother pursued the same design ; and be- 
sides, obtained a law, that all Italians should vot^ at 
elections, as well as the citizens of Rome : in ^ort, the 
whole endeavours of them both perpetually turned upon 
retrenching the nobles' authority in all things, but espe- 
cially in the matter of judicatuie. And though they 
both lost tlicir lives in those pursuits, yet they traced out 
such ways, as were afterward followed by MartUs, Syll^ 
Pompey, and Cxsar, to the ruin of the Roman freedom 
and greatness. 

For in the time of Mariiis, Satuminus a tiibune pro- 
oured a law, that the senate should be bound by oath to 
agree to whatever the people would enact : and Marius 
himself, while he was in that office of tribune, is recorded 
to have with great industry used all endeavours for de- 
pressing the nobles, and raising the people, particularly 
for cramping the former in their power of judicature 
which was their most ancient inherent right 

Sylla, by the same measures, became absolute tyrant 
of Rome : he added three hundred commons to the senate, 
which perplexed the power of the whole order, and reur 
dered it ineCTectual; then flinging off the mask, he 
abolished the odice of tribune, as being only a scaffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no farther use. 

As to Pompey and Caesar, Plutarch tells us, that their 
union for pulling down the nobles (by their credit with the 
people) was the cause of the civil war, which ended in the 
tyranny of the latter; both of them in their consulships 
having used aU endeavours and occasions for sinking the 
authority of the patricians, and giving way to all en- 
oroachments of the people, wherein they expected best 
to find their own accoimt. 

From this deduction of popular encroachments in 
Rome^ the reader ^VW ^^W'y *^\i^^tt\tf£«i much the balaoc^ 
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was fallen upon that side. Indeed, by this time, the very 
foundation was removed, and it was a moral impossibility 
that the republic could subsist any longer : for the com- 
in<Hi8 having usurped the oliSces of state, and ti-ampled on 
the senate, there was no government left but a dmninatio 
pUbis. Let us, tlicreforc, examine how tliey proceeded 
in this conjuncture. 

I think it is a universal truth, that the people are 
much more dexterous at pulling doMii and setting up, 
than at presemng what is fixed ; and tliey are not fonder 
of seizing more than their oi% n, than they are of deliver- 
ing it up again to the worst bidder, with their own into 
the bargain. For, although in their corrupt notions of 
divine worship, they are apt to multiply their gods ; yet 
their earthly devotion is seldom paid to above one idol at 
a time of their own creation, whose oar they pull with 
less murmuring and much more skill, than when they 
share the lading, or even hold the helm. 

The sevei'al provinces of the Roman empire were now 
governed by the great men of their state ; those upon the 
froDtiers, with powerful armies, either for conquest or de- 
fence. These governors, upon any designs of revenge or 
ambition, were sure to meet with a divided power at 
home, and therefore bent all their thoughts and applica- 
tion to close in with the people, wlio were now by many 
degrees the stronger party. Two of the greatest spirits 
that Rome ever produced, happened to liye at the same 
time, and to be engaged in the same pursuit ; and this at 
a conjuncture the most dangerous for such a contest; 
these were Pompey and Ctesar, two stars of such a mag- 
nitude, that their conjunction was as likely to be fatal as 
their opposition. 

The tribunes and people, having now subdued all 
competitors, began the last game of a pi'evalent populace, 
which is that of choosing themselves a master; while the 
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nobles foi'esaw, and used all endeavours left tliem to pre- 
vent it. The people at first made Pompey their admiral 
with full power over all the Mediterranean, soon after 
captain -general of all the Roman forces, and governor of 
Asia. Pompey, on the other side, restored the office of 
tribune, which Sylla had put down ; and in his consul- 
ship procured a law for examining into the miscarriages 
of men in office or command for twenty years past. Many 
other examples of Pompey's popularity are left us on re- 
cord, who was a perfect favourite of the people, and de- 
signed to be more ; but his pretensions grew stale for 
want of a timely opportunity of introducing them upoo 
the stage. For Coesar, with his legions in Gaul, was a 
perpetual check upon his designs; and in the arts oi 
pleasing the people did soon after get many lengths be- 
yond him. For he tells us himself, that the senate, by a 
bold effi>rt, having made some severe decrees against his 
proceedings, and against the tribunes, these all left the 
city, and went over to his party, and consequently along 
with them, the affections and interests of the people; 
which is farther manifest from the accounts he gives us of 
the citizens in several towns mutinying against.their com- 
manders, and delivering both to his devotion. Besides 
Caesar^s public and avowed pretensions for beginning the 
civil war, were, to .restore the tribunes and the people 
oppressed (as he pretended) by the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, against his inclinations, upon the 
necessity of changing sides, for feai' of being forsaken by 
both ; and of closing in with the senate and chief magi^ 
trates, by whom he was chosen general against Caesar. 

Thus at length the senate (at least the primiUve part 
of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and the commons 
under Csesar, came to a final decision of the long quar- 
rels between them. For, I tliink, the ambition of private 
men did by no ineaoaX^^ ^ ^xi^'^sbaw this war ; thou^^ 
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ciTil dissensions never fail of introducing and spiriting 
tlie ambition of private men : who thus become indeed 
the great instruments for deciding such quarrels, and at 
last are sure to seize on the prize. But no man, that sees a 
flock of vultures hovering over two armies ready to engage, 
can justly charge tlie blood drawn in the battle to them, 
though the carcasses fall to their share. For, while the 
balance of power is equally held, the ambition of private 
men, whether orators or great commandei-s, gives neither 
danger nor fear, nor can possibly enslave their country .; 
but that once broken, the divided parties are forced to 
unite each to its head, under whose conduct or fortune 
one side is at first victorious, and at last both are 
slaves. And to put it past dispute, that this entire sub- 
version of the Roman liberty and constitution was alto- 
gether owing to those measures, which had broke the ba- 
lance between the patricians and plebeians, whereof the 
ambition of particular men was but an effect and conse- 
quence, we need only consider, that when the uncor- 
rupted part of the senate had, by the death of Caesar, 
made one great effort to restore the former state and 
liberty, the success did not answer their hopes ; but that 
whole assembly was so sunk in its authority, that those 
patriots were fwced to fly, and give way to the madness 
of the people, who by their own dispositions, stirred up 
with the harangues of their orators, were now wholly 
bent upon single and despotic slavery. Else, how could 
such a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eighteen, like 
Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving the law to such 
an empire and people? wherein the latter succeeded, 
and entailed the vilest tyranny, that Heaven in its anger 
ever inflicted on a corrupt and poisoned people. And 
this, with so little appearance at Caesar's death, that 
when Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he.lmd prevailed by 
hig credit with Octavius to promise him(Btal\jft^^^^^^ 
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and security for his person, th&t great Roman received 
tlie notico with the utmost indignity, and returned Cicero 
an ans^vcr, yet upon record, fidl of tlie highest resent- 
ment and contempt for such an offer, and from such a 
hand. 

Here ended all show or shadow of liberty in Rome. 
Here was the repository of all the wise contentions and 
struggles for power between the nobles and commons, lap- 
ped up safely in the bosom of a Nero and a Caligula, a 
Tiberius and a Domitian. 

I^t us now see from tliis deduction of particular im- 
peachments and general dissension in Greece and Rome, 
what conclusions may naturally be formed for instruction 
of any other state, that may haply upon many points la- 
boiu: under the like circumstances. 



CHAP. IV. 

Upon tlie subject of impeachments we may observf, 
that the custom of accusing the nobles to the people, 
either by themselves, or their orators, (now styled an 
impeachment in the name of the commons) has been very 
ancient both in Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage; 
and therefore may seem to be the inherent right of a free 
people, nay, perhaps it is really so; but then it is to be 
considered, fii-st, that this custom was peculiar to repub- 
lics, or such states where the administradou lay principal- 
ly in the hands of the commons, and ever raged more or 
]e^s, recording to their encroachments upon absolute 
power ;^ having been always looked upon by the wisest 
men and best authors of those times, as an eiTect of li- 
centiousness, aud uol Q)\ Y^xl^ \ ^ ^stlnction, wliich no 
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Uiultitude, eitlier represented or collective, has been at 
any time vciy nice in observing. However, perhaps 
this custom in a populai' state of impeaching pailicular 
men, may seem to be nothing else, but tlie peoj»le'8 choos* 
ing upon occasion to exercise their own jurisdiction in 
pei'son ; as if a king of England should sit as chief jus- 
tice in his court of king's bench ; which, they say, in for- 
mer times he sometimes did. But in Sparta, which was 
called a kingly government, tliough the people were 
perfectly free, yet because the administration was in 
the two kings and the ephon, with the assistance of the 
senate, we read of no impeachments by the people : nor 
was the process against great men -either upon account 
of ambition or ill conduct, though it reached sometimes 
to kings themselves, ever formed that way, as I can 
recollect, but only passed through those hands, where 
the administration lay. So likewise, during the regal 
government in Rome, though it was instituted a mixed 
monarchy, and the people made great advances in power, 
yet I do not remember to have read of one impeach- 
ment from the commons against a patrician, until the con- 
sular state began, and the' people had made great en- 
croachments upon tlic administration. 

Another thing to be conddered is, that allowing this 
right of impeachment to be as inherent as they please, 
yet, if the commons have been perpetually mistaken in 
the merits of tlie causes and the persons, as well as in the 
consequences of such impeachments upon the peace of 
the state, we cannot conclude lees, than that the com- 
mons in Greece and Rome (whatever they may be m 
other states) were by no means qualified either as prose- 
cutors or judges in such matters ; and therefore, that it 
would have been prudent to have reserved these privi- 
leges dormant, never to be produced but upon very gre&t 
and urging occasions, where the state is in ^.^^^x^^^^w 
ds^^er, the universal body of lYie ^^o^Vi. m Os»ssis»asj?» 
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against the adininistratioD, and no other remedy in view. 
But for a few popular orators or tribunes, upon the score 
of personal piques ; or to employ the pride they conceive 
in seeing themselves at the head of a party ; or as a me- 
thod for advancement ; or moved by certain powerful ar- 
guments that could make Demosthenes Philippize : for 
such men, I say, when the state would of itself gladly 
be quiet, and has, besides, affairs of the last importance 
upon the anvil, to impeach Miltiades"*^ after a great na- 
' val victory, for not pursuing the Persian fleet ; to im- 
peach Aristides, the person most versed among them in 
the knowledge and practice of the laws, for a blind sus- 
picion of his acting in an arbiti'ary way, that is, as they 
expound it, not in concert witli the people ; to impeach 
Pericles, after all his services, for a few inconsiderable 
flccx>unts ; or to impeach Phocion, who had been guilty of 
no other crime but negociating a treaty for the peace and 
sccuiity of his country : what could the continuance of 
such proceedings end in, but the utter discouragement of 
all viiluous actions and persons, and consequently in the 
ruin of a state? therefore the historians of those ages sel* 
dotn fail to set this matter in all its lights, leaving us in 
the highest and most honoui'able ideas of those persons, 
who suffered by the persecution of the people, together 
wUh the fatal consequences they had, and how the perse- 
cutors seldom failed to repent when it was too late. 

These impeachments perpetually falling upon many of 
the best men both in Greece and Rome, are a cloud of 
witnesses, and examples enough to discourage men of 
vh'tue and abilities from engaging in the service of the 
public ; and help on the other side to introduce the am- 

* Though In other passages Lord Orford*8 character is supposed 
ta be ^rawn under the name of Theniistocles, yet he seems to be re- 
presented hy MiUiades Kere^ for Themistocles was not impeached at 
alt. 6eep.291. H. 
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bitious, the covetous, the superficial, and the iU-design- 
ing ; who are as apt to be bold, and forward, and med- 
dling, as the former are to be cautious, and modest, and 
reserved. This was so well known in Greece, that an 
eagerness after employments in the state, was looked upon 
by wise men, as the worst title a man could set up ; and 
made Plato My, " that if all men were as good as they 
ought to be, the quarrel in a commonwealth would be, 
not as it is now, who should be ministers of state, but 
who should not be so.'' And Socrates Is introduced by 
Xenophon severely chiding a friend of his for not enter* 
log into the public service, when he was every way quali- 
fied for it : such a backwardness there was at that time 
among good men to engage with a usurping people, and 
a set of pragmatical ambitious orators.* And Diodonis 
tells us, ^ that when the petalism was erected at Syra- 
cuse, in imitation of the ostracism^ at Athens, it was so 
notoriously levelled against all who had either birth or 
merit to recommend them, that whoever possessed either, 
withdrew for fear, and would have no concern in public 
affairs. So that the people themselves were forced to 
abrogate it, for fear of Inringing all things into confii- 
sion."^ 

There is one thing more to be observed, wherein all 
the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome seem to 
have agreed ; and that was, a notion they had of being 

* Lib. Memorab. 

f Ojfraofm was a kind of popular sentence to baaishment passed 
a^inst men whose personal influence, fr(Hn whatever cause, was 
thought to render them dangerous to the state : the votes were given 
hy writing the name of the person on a shell, hy the Greeks, called 

6r^»K6v^ and casting the shell into an urn. Peialism was a sen* 
tence nearly of the same kind ; and as ostracism was denominated 
from the shelly on which the name of the suspected party was writ« 

ten, petalism took its name from 9'cr«A0V, a leaf, which the Synu 
tusians used for the same purpose. H. t I<ib« vL 

▼OL. II« O 
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concerned in point of honour to condemn whatever per^ 

son they impeached, however irivolous the articles were^ 

npon which they began, or however weak the surmise^ 

whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. For, to 

conceive that the body of the people could be mistaken, 

was an indignity not to be imagined, till the consequences 

had convinced them, wlien it was past rerftedy. And I 

look upon this as a fate, to which all popular accusations 

are subject ; though I should think that the saying, For 

papuli vox Dei, ought to be understood of the universal 

bent and ciuTent of a people, not of the bare majority of 

a few representatives, which is often procured by little 

arts, and great industry and application ; wherein those, 

who engage in the pui'suits of malice and revenge, are 

much more sedulous than such as would prevent them. 

From what has been deduced of the dissensions in 
Rome between the two bodies of patricians and plebeians, 
several reflections may be made. 

First, That when the balance of power is duly fixed 
in a state, nothing is more dangerous or unwise, than to 
give way to the first steps of popular encroachments; 
which is usually done either in hopes of procuring ease 
and quiet from some vexatious clamour, or else made 
merchandize, and merely bought and sold. This is 
breaking into a constitution to serve a present expedient, 
or supply a present exigency : the remedy of an empiric, 
to stifle the present pain, but with certain prospect of 
sudden and terrible retuiiis. When a child grows easy 
and content by being humoured ; and when a lover be- 
comes satisfied by small compliances, without farther 
pursuits ; then expect to find popular assemblies content ^ 
with small concessions. If there could one single exam- | 
pie be brought from the whole compass of history, of any 
one popular Assembly^ who, aftei* beginning to contend 
for power, ever sal doviwo^'t^X^ nt^ ^certain share; 
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■f^T if one iustaace could "be ph^duced of a popular assem- 
bly, that ever knew, or proposed, or declared what share 
of power was theu* due ; then might there be some hopes, 
that it were a matter to be adjusted by reasonings, by 
<5onferences, or debates : but since all that is manifestly 
otherwise, I see no other course to be taken in a settled 
state, than a steady, constant resolution in those, to whom 
the rest of the balance is entrusted, never to give way 
so far to popular clamours, as to make the least breach in 
the constitution, through which a million of abuses and 
•encroachments will certainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not be difficult to 
"gather and assign certain mai-ks of popular encroachments; 
by observing which, tliose who hold the balance in a 
slate may judge of the degrees, and, by early remedies 
and application, put a stop to the fatal consequences that 
would otherwise ensue. What those marks are, has 
"been at large deduced, and need tiot be here repeated. 

Another consequence is this: that .(with all respect 
for popular assemblies be it spoken) it is hard to recollect 
one folly, infii-mity, or vice, to which a single man is sub- 
jected, and from which a body of commons, cither col- 
lective or represented, can be wholly exempt For, be- 
side that they are composed of men with all -their infir- 
mities about them, they liave also the ill fortune to 
be generally led and influenced kry the very worst 
among themselves. I mean, popular orators, tribucres^ 
or, as they are now styled, great speakers, leading men. 
And the like. Whence it comes to pass, that in their 
results we have sometimes found the same spirit of cru- 
elty and revenge, of malice and piide, the same blind- 
ness and obstinacy and unsteadiness, the same ungo- 
vernable rage and anger, the same injustice, sophistry, 
and fraud, that ever lo<%ed in tiie breast of any indi- 
vidual. 
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Again, in all free states the evil to be avoided is ty- 
raony, that is to saj, the summa imperii^ or unlimited 
power, solely in the hands of the one, the few, or the ma- 
ny. Now, we have shown, that although most revolu- 
tions of government in Greece and Rome began with 
the tyranny of the people, yet they generally concluded 
in that of a single person ; so that a usurping populace 
is its own dupe ; a mere underworker, and a purchaser in 
trust for some single tyrant, whose state and power they 
advance to their own ruin, with as blind an ii]»tinct, as 
those worms that die with weaving magnificent habits for 
beings of a superior nature to their own. 



CHAP. V. 

Some reflections upon the late public proceedings 
among us, and that variety of factions into which we 
are stUl so intiicately engaged, gave occasion to this dis- 
course. I am not conscious, that I have forced one ex- 
ample, or put it into any other light than it appeared to 
me long before I had thought of producing it 

I cannot conclude without adding some particular re- 
marks upon the present posture of affairs and di^iosi- 
tions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a commonplace: that all 
forms of government having been instituted by men, must 
be mortal like their authors, and have their periods of du- 
ration limited as well as those of private persons. This 19 
a truth of vulgar knowledge and observation : but there 
are few who turn their thoughts to examine how those 
diseases in a state are bred that hasten its end ; which 
would however be a very useful inquiry. For, thougb 
we cannot pro\ou« VVvt ^em^ ^ ^ CAmmoawealth be- 
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md the decree of Heaven, or the date of its nature^ 
ly more than human life beyond the strength of the se- 
lual virtue ; yet we may manage a sickly constitution, 
id preserve a strong one ; we may watch and prevent 
xidents; we may turn off a great blow from without, and 
irge away an ill humour that is lurking within : and 
r these, and other such methods, render a state long- 
ved^ though not immortal. Yet some physicians have 
lought, that if it were practicable to keep the several 
imours of the body in an exact equal balance of each 
ith its opposite, it might be immortal, and so perhaps 
ould a political body, if the balance of power could h% 
Iways held exactly even. But, I doubt, this is as im- 
>ssible in practice as the other. 
It has an appearance of fatality, and that the period 
f a state approaches, when a concurrence of many cir- 
imstances, both within and without, unite toward its 
iin ; while the whole body of the people are either stu- 
idly negligent, or else giving in with all thdr might to 
lose very practices^ that are working their destruction, 
'o see whole bodies of men breaking a constitution by 
le very same errors, that so many have been broke 
efore ; to observe opposite parties, who can agi*ee in no- 
ling else, yet firmly united in such measures as must 
ertainly ruin their country ; in short, to be encompassed 
'ith the greatest dangers from without, to be tcnm by 
lany virulent factions within; then to be secure and 
3nseless under all this, and to make it the very least of 
ur concern ; these, and some others that might be named, 
ppear to me to be the most likely symptoms in a state 
f a sickness unto death. 

Quod procul a nobis fiectai forhma gubemans : 
Et ratio poUus^ quam res persuadeat ipsa. 

LUGRET. 
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There are some coDJUQCtiu*e8, wherein the death or 
dissohition of government is more lamentable in its con- 
^quences, than it would be in others. And, I think, a 
state can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crisis, dian at a time when some prince in the neighbour* 
hood, of vast power and ambition, lies hovering like a 
vulture to devour, or, at least, dismember its d^ing car- 
cass; by which means it becomes only a province or ac- 
quisition to some mighty monarchy, without hopes of a 
resurrection. 

I know very well, there is a set of sanguine temper8» 
who deride and ridicule, in the number of fopperies, aU^ 
such apprehensions as these. They have it ready in 
their mouths, that the people of England are of a ge^ 
aius and temper never to admit slavery among them ; 
and they are furnished with a great many commonplaces 
upon that subject. But it seems to me, that such dis* 
coui-sers do reason upon short views, and a very mode- 
rate compass of thought. For, I think it a great errw 
to count upon the genius of a nation as a standing argu- 
ment in all ages, since there is hardly a spot of ground 
in Europe, where the inhabitants have not frequently 
and entirely changed their temper and genius. Neither 
can I see any reason, why the genius of a nation should 
be more fixed in the point of government, than in their 
morals, their learning, their religion, their common hur 
mour and conversation, their diet, and their comj^exion ; 
which do all notoriously vary almost in. evei^ age, and 
may every one of them have great effects upon men's 
notions of government. 

Since the Norman conquest, the balance of power in 
England has often varied, and sometimes been wholly 
overturned ; the part which the commons had in it (that 
most disputed point) in its original progress and extent, 
was, by their owncouiesftVoxiJSXsoX %n^t^ mconsidarable 
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share. Generally speaking, they have been gamuig 
ever since, though with frequent interruptions and slow 
progress. The abolishing of villanage, together with the 
custom intixKluced (os permitted) among the nobles of 
selling their lands in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
was a mighty addition to the power of the commons : yet 
I think a much greater happened in the time of his suc- 
cessor, at the dissolution of the abbeys ; for tliis turned 
the clergy wholly out of the scale, who had so long fill- 
ed it; and placed the commons in their stead; who in a 
few years became possessed of vast quantities of those 
and other lands, by grant or purchase. About the mid- 
dle of Queen Elizabeth's reign, I take the power be- 
tween the nobles and the commons to have been in more 
equal balance, than it was ever before or since.. But 
then, or soon after, arose a faction in England, which un- 
der the name of puritan began to grow popular by 
moulding up their new schemes of religion with republi- 
can principles in government; and gaining upon the 
prerogative as well as the nobles, under several denomi- 
nations, for the space of about sixty years, did at last 
orverthrow the constitutiou, and, according to the usual 
course of such revolutions, did introduce a tyranny, 
first of the people, and then of a single pei-son. 

In a short time after, the old government was revived. 
But the progress of afiairs for almost thirty years, under 
the reigns of two weak princeS).^ is a subject of si Affer- 
ent nature : when the balance was in danger to foe over- 
turned by the hands that held it, which was at last 
very seasonably prevented by the late revolution. How- 
ever, as it is the talent of human nature to run fit)m one 
extreme to another, so in a very few years we have 
made mighty leaps from prerogative heights into the 

•GharkilLandJamesII. R 
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depth of popularity, and I doubt, to the very last degree 
that our constitution idll bear. It were to be wished, 
that the most august assembly of the commons would 
please to form a pandect of their own power and privi- 
leges, to be confirmed by the entire legislative authority, 
And that in as solemn a manner (if they please) as the 
tnagna 'chartcu But to fix one foot of their compass 
wherever they think fit, and extend the other to such 
terrible lengths, without describing any circumference at 
all, is to leave us and themselves in a very uncertain 
state, and in a soil of rotation, that the author of the 
Oceana * never dreamed on. I believe the most har^ 
tribune will not venture to affirm at present, that any 
just fears of encroachment ai-e given us from the regal 
power, or the few : and is it then impossible to err on 
the other side ? How far must we proceed, or where 
shall we stop ? " The raging of the sea," and ** the 
madness of the people," are put together in holy writ; 
and it is God alone who can say to either, ^ Hitherto 
shalt tliou pass, and no farther." 

The balance of power in a limited state, is of such ab- 
solute necessity, that Ci-omwell himself, before he had 
perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having some occasions 
for the appearance of a parliament, was forced to create 
and erect an entire new house of lords (such as it wis) 
for a counterpoise to the commons. And indeed, consi- 
dering the vileness of the clay, I have sometimes wonder- 

• Mr. James Harrington, some time in the service of King Charles 
I. after whose death he drew up and printed a form of popular go- 
remment, entitled, ** The Commonwealth of Oceana:** he endea- 
voured likewise to promote this scheme hy public discourses at a 
nightly meeting of several curious gentlemen in New Palace Yard, 
Westminster. This club was called Tht Rota; and Mr. Henry Ne- 
vil, one of its members, proposed to the then house of commons, that 
a third part of the senf^te should rote out by ballot every year, and 
he incapable ef \xaiifi ^ec\«d ^^ea^m In ^Sesra ^«kx% to come. H. 
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ed, that no tribune of that age durst ever venture to ask 
the potter, What dost thou make ? But it was then about 
the last act of a popular usurpation ; and fate, or Crora- 
weU, had already prepared them for that of a single 
person. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, passionate, and 
mistaken results, which have at certain times fallen from 
great assemblies, both ancient and modern, and of otlier 
countries as well as our own. This gave me the opi- 
nion, I mentioned a while ago ; that public conventions 
are liable to aH the infirmities, follies, and vices of private 
men. To which, if there be any exception, it must be of 
such assemblies, who act by univei-sal concert, upon pub- 
lic principles, and for public ends; such as proceed upon 
debates without unbecoming warmths, or influence from 
particular leaders and inflamers ; such, whose members^ 
instead of canvassing to procure majorities for their pri- 
vate opinions, are ready to comply with general sober re- 
sults, though contrary to their own sentiments. Whatever 
assemblies act by these, and other methods of the like na- 
tture, must be allowed to be exempt from several imperfec- 
tions, to which particular men are subjected. But I 
think the source oi most mistakes and miscarriages in 
matters debated by public assemblies, arises from the 
influence of private persons upon great numbers, styled 
in common phrase leading men and parties. And there- 
fore when we sometimes meet a few words put together, 
which is called the vote or resolution of an assembly, and 
which we cannot possibly reconcile to prudence, or pub- 
lic good, it is most charitable to conjecture, that such a 
vote has been conceived, andjMNm, and bred in a private 
brain ; afterward raised and supported by an obsequious 
party ; and then with usual methods confirmed by an arti- 
ficial majority. For, let us suppose five hundred men, 
mixed in point of sense and honesty, as -usually assemblW 
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are ; and let us suppose these men proposing;, debating; 
resolving, voting, according to the mere natiu-al motions 
of then* ourn little or much reason and understanding; I 
do allow, that abundance of indigested and abortive, man^ 
pernicious and foolish overtures ^roiild arise, and float a 
few minutes; but then they would die and disappear. 
Because, this must be said in behalf of human kind, that 
common sense and plain reason, while men are disengaged 
from acquired opinions, will ever have some general influ- 
ence upon their minds; whereas the species of folly and 
vice are infinite, and so different in every individual, that 
they could never procui-e a majority, if other corruptions 
did not enter to pervert men's understandings, and mis- 
guide their wills. 

To describe Kow parties are bred in an assembly, 
would be a work toa cBffieult at present, and perhaps 
not altogether safe. Perictdoses plenum opus aleie. 
Whether those, who are leaders, usually arrive at that 
station more by a solrt of instinct or secret composition 
<tf their nature, or influence of the stars, than by the po»> 
session of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
dispute ; but when the leader is once fixec^ there wiU ne« 
ver fail to be followers. And man is se apt to imitate^ 
sofmuch of the nature of sheep, (imitatores, servumpecus) 
that whoever is so bold to give the first great leap over 
the heads of those about him, though he be the worst of 
the flock, shall be quickly followed by the rest. Besides, 
when parties are once formed, the stragglers look so r^ 
diculous, and become so insi^ificant that they have no 
other way but to run into the herd, which at least will 
hide and protect them ; and where to be much consider^ 
ed, requires only to be very violent. 

But there is one circumstance with relation to parties^ 
trhicb I take to be, of all others, most pernicious la a 
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state ; and I would* be glad any partizan would help me 
to a tolerable reason, that because Clodius and Ciuia 
happen to agree with me in a few singular notions, I must 
therefore blindly follow them in all: or, ta state it at 
best, that because Bibulus the party-man is persuaded, 
that Clodius and Curio do really propose the good of 
their country as thek* chief end ; therefore Bibulus shaU 
be wholly guided and governed by them in the mean^ 
and measures toward it. Is it enough for Bibulus, and 
the rest of the herd, to say w ithout farther examining, I 
am of the side with Clodius, or I vote with Cuiio ? are 
these proper methods to form and make up what they 
think fit to call the imited wisdom of the nation ? Is it 
not possible, that upon some occasion Clodius may be- 
hold and insolent, bom6 away by his passion, malicious 
and revengeful ? That Ctirio may be corrupt, and expose 
to sale his tongue or his pen ? I conceive it far below 
the dignity both of hiunan natture^ and human reason, to- 
be engitged in any party, the most plausible soever, upoa> 
such servfle Conditions. 

This influence of one upon maaj, vhkh seems to be 
as great in a people represented, as it was of old in the 
commons collective^ together with the consequences it 
has had upon the legislature, has given me frequent oc- 
casion to reflect upon what Diodorus tells us of one 
Charondas, a lawgiver to the Sybarites, an ancient peo- 
ple of Italy, who was so averse from all innovation, es» 
pecially when it was to proceed from particular persona 
(and I suppose, that he might put it out of the power of 
men fond of tlieir own notions to disturb the constitution 
at their pleasures, by advancing private schemes) that he 
provided a statute, that whoever proposed any alteration: 

^ And I ' woul4* be glad.aox partizan * would* help me, &c. The 
first * would* here ought to be changed to * ghould,* ' I should be 
glad any partisan would help me^^ &c.. ^ 
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to be made, should step out and do it ivith a rope about 
his neck: if the matter [nroposed urere generally ap- 
proved, then it should pass into a law ; if it went into the 
negative, the proposer to be immediately hanged. Great 
ministerB may talk of what projects they please ; but I 
am deceived, if a more effectual one could ever be found 
for taking off (as the present phrase is) those hot, unquiet 
^irits, who disturb assemblies, and obstruct public affairs, 
by gratifying their pride, their malice, their ambition, at 
their avarice. 

Those, who in a late rei^ began the distinction be^ 
tween the personal and politic capacity, seem to have had 
reason, if they judged of princes by themselves : for, I 
think there is hardly to be found through all nature a 
greater difference between two things, than there is be- 
tween a representing commoner in the function of his 
jkublic calling, and the same person when he acts in the 
common offices of life. Here he allows himself to be 
iqpon a level with the rest of mortals ; here he follows his 
own reason, and his own way ; and rather affects a sin- 
gularity in his actions and thoughts, than servilely to copy 
either from the wisest of his neighbours. In short, here 
fais folly and his wisdom, his reason and his passions, are 
all of his own growth, not the echo or infusion of other 
men. But when he is got near the walls of his assembly, 
lie assumes and affects an entire set of very different airs ; 
he conceives himself a being of a superior nature to those 
without, and acting in a sphere, where the vulgar methods 
for the conduct of human life can be of no use. He is 
listed in a party, where he neither knows the temper, nor 
designs, nor perhaps the person of his leader ; but whose 
opinions he follows and maintains with a zeal and faith as 
violent as a young sdiolar dpes those of a {^losopher, 
whose sect he is taught to profess. He has neither 
fpinioDs, nor thoug^la^ tma ^vVraA^x^sos talkt that be can 
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«all bis owD, but all conveyed to him by his leader, as 
wind is through an organ. The nourishment he receives 
has been not only chewed, but digested, before it comes 
into his mouth. Thus instructed, he follows the party, 
right or wTong, through all his sentiments, and acquires a 
courage and stif&iess of <^imon not at all congenial with 
him. 

This encourages me to ho{>e, that during the present 
lucid interval, the members retired to their homes may 
suspend a while their acquired complexions, and, taught 
by the calmness of the scene and the season, reassume the 
native sedateness of their temper. If this should be so, 
it would be wise in them, as individual and private mor- 
tals, to look back a little upon the storms they have 
raised, as well as those they have escaped. To reflect, 
that they have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thing in England, which is, for a house of commons to 
lose the universal favour of the numbers they represent : 
to observe how those, whom they thought fit to persecute 
for righteousness' sake, have been openly caressed by the 
people ; and to remember how themselves sate in fear pf 
their persons from popular rage. Now, if they would 
know the secret of all this unprecedented proceeding in 
their masters, they must not impute it tb their freedom in 
debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that unparlia* 
mentary abuse of setting individuals upon their shoul- 
ders, who were hated by God and man. For, it seems 
the mass of the people, in such conjunctures as this, have 
opened their eyes, and will not endure to be governed 
by Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myi-midons» 
though these be ever so numerous, and composed of their 
own representatives. 

This aversion of the people against the late proceed- 
ings of the commons, is an accident, that if it last a while, 
might be improved to good uses for setting the balaxifiA 
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of power a little more upon aa equalitj, than their late 
measures seem to promise or admit This accident may 
be imputed to two causes : the first is, a universal fear 
and apprehension of the greatness and power of France, 
whereof the people in general seem to be very much ami 
justly possessed, and therefore ^cannot but resent to see it, 
in so critical a juncture, wholly laid aside by their miuis*> 
ters, the commons.' The other cause is, a great love aud 
sense t>f gratitude in the people toward their present king, 
grounded upon a long oprnion and experience of liis 
merit, as well as concessions to all their reasonable de- 
sires ; so that it is for some time they have begun to say, 
^nd to fetch instances, where he has in many things beeu 
hardly used. How long these humours may last, (for 
passions are momentary, and especially those of a multi- 
tude) or what consequences they may produce, a little 
time will discover. But whenever it comes to pass, that 
a popular assembly, free from such obstructions, and 
already possessed of more power than an equal balance 
will allow, shall continue to think they have not enough^ 
but by cramping the hand that holds the balance, and by 
impeachments or dissensions with the nobles, endeavour 
still for more; I cannot possibly see, in the common 
course of things, how the same causes can produce dif- 
ferent efTects and consequences among us, from what tliey 
did in Greece and Rome. 

*There is one thiog I must needs add, though I reckon 
it will appear to many as a very unreasonable paradox* 
When the act passed some yeai-s ago against bnbiug of 
elections ; I remember to have said upon occasion, to 
some persons of both houses, that they would be veiy 
much deceived in the consequences of that act: and 
upon some discourse of the conveniences of it, and the 

* From this paragraph to U\e. end of the tract was omitted in the 
tecond and every aubsequcut e<^Wo\\. '^. 
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contrary (which will admit reasoning enough) tliey seem- 
ed to be of the same opinion. It has appeared sincc^, 
that our conjectures were right : for I think tJie late par- 
liament was the first fruits of that act ; the proceedings 
thereof, as well as of the present, have been such, as to 
make many persons wish that things were upon the old 
foot in that matter. Whether it be. that so great a re- 
formation was too many degrees beyond so corrupt an 
age as this : or that, according to the present turn and dis- 
position of men in our nation, it were a less abuse to bribe 
elections than leave them to the discretion of the choosci-s. 
This at least was Cato's opinion, when things in Rome 
were at a crisis much resembling ouw ; who is recorded 
to have gone about with great industry, dealing money 
among the people to favour Pompey (as I remember) upon 
a certain election in opposition to Caesar : and he excused 
himself in it upon the necessities of the occasion, and tlie 
conniptions of the people : an action that might well have 
excused Cicero's censuie of him, that he reasoned and 
acted, tanquam in Republicd Platonis^ non in fxce Ro- 
mtili. However it be, it is certain that tlie talents 
which qualify a man for the service of his country in par- 
liament, are very different from those which give him a 
dexterity at making his court to the people ; and do not 
often meet in tlie same subject. Then for the moral part, 
the difference is inconsiderable ; and niioever practises 
upon the weakness and vanity of the people, is guilty of 
an immoral action as much as if he did it upon theu* ava- 
rice. Besides, the two trees may be judged by tlieJr 
fruits. The former produces a set of popular men, fond of 
then* own merits and abilities, their opinions, and tlieir 
eloquence ; whereas the bribing of elections, though a 
great and shameful evil, seems to be at pi*esent but an 
ill means of keeping things upon the old foot, by leaving 
the defence of our properties, chiefly in tlie hands of 
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those who will be the greatest sufferei]^ whenever they 
are. endangered. It is easy to observe in the late and 
present parliament, that several boroughs and some coun- 
ties have been represented by persons, who little thought 
to have ever had sudi hopes before : and how far this 
may proceed when such a way is laid open for the exer- 
cise and encouragement of popular arts, one may best 
judge from the consequences that the same causes pixv 
duced both in Athens and Rome. For, let speculative 
men reason, or rather refine as they please, it ever will 
be true among us, that as long as men engage in the pub- 
lic service upon private ends, and whilst all pretences to 
a sincere Roman love of our country are looked upon as 
an affectation, a foppery, or a disguise (which has been a 
good while our case, and is likely to continue so) it will 
be safer to trust our property and constitution in the hands 
of such, who have paid fw their election, than of those 
who have obtained them by servile flatteries of the peo- 
ple. 
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